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Art Reproductions 
“American Flag Gate Circa 1872” (cover; discus- 
sion, p. 4), Feb. °68 
“Family Taking a Walk”—Kenneth Armitage (cov- 
er; discussion, p. 4), May ’68 
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Articles 
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March 1968 
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Designs, p. 68 
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Stitchery Guide, pp. 70-71 
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Mathematics, Mar. ’68, p. 121 
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8mm (reviews), Feb. ’68, p. 192; June/July 68, p. 
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June/July ’68, p. 144 
68, p. 178; May ’68, p. 


Filmstrips (reviews) , “er 
130; June/July ’68, p. 
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68, p. 161; May ’68, p. 130 
Related Materials ( reviews), Feb. 68, p. 194; Mar. 
68, p. 180; May ’68, p. 132; June/July 68, p. 147 
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Social Studies 
~ - Music Tell about a People, May ’68, pp. 
2-93 
Maps Show the Way, Apr. 768, pp. 104-105 
Records Serve Many Purposes, Mar. ’68, pp. 114- 


15 
Tools Reveal History, Feb. ’68, pp. 148-49 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Above and Beyond (encyclopedia), May 68, p. 123 
American Educator (encyclopedia), May ’68, p. 121 
Book of Popular Science (encyclopedia), May ’68, p. 
123 


Books for Children, Feb. ’68, p. 190; May ’68, p. 128; 
June/July ’68, p. 142 

Britannica Jr. (encyclopedia), May ’68, p. 122 

Childcraft (encyclopedia), May ’68, pp. 122-23 

Compton’s (encyclopedia), May ’68, p. 121 

Grolier Universal (encyclopedia), May ’68, p. 122 

National Library Week Selections, Apr. ’68, pp. 154-55 

New Book of Knowledge (encyclopedia), May ’68, p. 
121 

New Paperbacks for Children . . . 
p. 156 

Professional Books, Feb. ’68, p. 188; Mar. ’68, p. 174; 
May ’68, p. 128; June/July ’68, p. 142 

Textbooks, Feb. ’68, p. 191; Mar. ’68, p. 176; Apr. ’68, 


Spring 1968, Apr. 68, 


p. 158 
World Book (encyclopedia), May ’68, p. 121 


CHILDREN AROUND THE WORLD 
Amina and Kanal of Egypt, Apr. ’68, p. 94 
Children of Many Lands—Part II (School Calendar, 
Feb. ’68—June ’68), Feb. ’68, pp. 103-10 
Marina of Bolivia, Mar. ’68, p. 82 
Nicole of Haiti, May ’68, p. 115 
Olga of Russia, Feb. ’68, p. 152 
Orhan of Turkey, June/July ’68, p. 116 


COFFEE TALK 

Bulletin Boards Are a Waste of Time! May ’68, p. 21 

Democracy Tamed My Wild Class! June/July ’68, pp. 
20, 22 

Everyone Downgrades the First-Grade Teacher, Mar. 
68, pp. 22-23 

Look Who’s Title I, Feb. ’68, p. 28 

That "ey Child Could be Dead Tomorrow, Apr. 
68, p. 2 


COMPUTERS (computer-assisted instruction) 

— . .. Computer Report Cards, Mar. ’68, 
B: ia 

Fifth and Sixth Graders Program a Computer, Apr. 
68, p. 53 

Teacher-Written TLU’s, May ’68, p. 101 

University of Pittsburgh Investigates Computer-Based 
Classrooms, Feb. ’68, pp. 112-13 


DEAR EDITOR (Letters to the Editor), Feb. °68, pp. 10, 
12; Mar. ’68, pp. 8, 10; Apr. ’68, pp. 8, 10; May 
68, pp. 8-9; June/July ’68, pp. 8, 10 


DEAR TEACHER . 
134; Mar. 
p. 78 


DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
Getting the Most for Your Money, Mar. ’68, pp. 38-39 
The Inner-City Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 55-60 
Ask the Right Questions, p. 56 


- (letters and replies), Feb. ’68, p. 
68, p. 142; Apr. ’68, p. 124; May ’68, 


a LICENSE, Feb. ’68, p 


“Learning Tools” to Capture Pupil Interest, p. 57 
Where to Get More Help 
. For the Classroom, pp. 58-59 
. For Teacher Reference, pp. 58-59 
Multilevel Instruction, p. 60 
Instrumental Headstart, Feb. ’68, p. 60 
The Migrant Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 73-85 
New Focus on Migrant Children, p. 74 
Guides for a Successful Migrant Program, pp. 74-84 
The Non-English-Speaking Migrant Child, p. 85 
Realistic Tastes in Reading, Apr. ’68, pp. 34-35 
The Special Education Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 35- 
42 
Sources of Help, p. 36 
Seven Specific Areas, pp. 36-38 
Specials Join Regulars in the Classroom, pp. 40-41 
Woodworking for the Retarded, pp. 40-41 
Two Motivators for the Mentally Retarded, p. 42 
Creative Oral Expression with the Speech-Handi- 
capped, p. 43 


DRAMATICS 


Assemblies 
Genie Is Better than a Jet, A, Feb. ’68, pp. 64-65 
Lion and the Mouse, The, Apr. ’68, p. 73 
Down South America Way, Apr. ’68, pp. 74-75 
Goldilocks Haled into Court, May ’68, p. 87 
History Is Dramatic, Feb. 68, p. 124 
Lost Valentine, The, Feb. ’68, p. 162 
Postmaster Lincoln and the Lucifer, Feb. 68, pp. 66-67 
Walpole the Wonder Rabbit, Mar. ’68, p. 43 
We Who Inherit the Earth, Mar. ’68, pp. 44-45 


. 22; Mar. ’68, p. 12; Apr. 
» p. 12; May ’68, p. td: ; June/July 6B, p. 12 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The Gifted-Child Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 63-72 
Gifted Children You May Be Working With, p. 64 
Organizing Your Day around Individuals, p. 64 
A Challenging Craft, p. 65 
Enrichment Reading for the Gifted, p. 65 
References for the Gifted-Child Teacher, p. 66 
Advantages of Summer Programs for the Gifted, p. 

66 


Activities for the Gifted 
Listening to Music, p. 67 
Talking Out Loud, p. 67 
Thinking Games, p. 68 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Techniques for FLES, Mar. ’68, p. 90 
Vamos a México, Apr. ’68, p. 47 


GAMES 


Krypto for Kids, Feb. ’68, p. 179; Mar. ’68, p. 66; 
Apr. ’68, p. 148; May ’68, p. 124 
Parts of a Letter Puzzle, May ’68, p. 120 
Quick Quiz for the Classroom 
Add-the-Letter Game, Feb. 68, p. 165 
Game Expressions, Mar. ’68, p. 57 
Who Am I? Apr. ’68, p. 92 


GRADED TEACHING ACTIVITIES—See also Teacher Chos- 


en Ideas 
Preschool—Kindergarten 

Art Idea for March 17, Mar. ’68, p. 33 

Birds in Spring, Mar. ’68, p. 33 

Farm-Animal Parade, Apr. ’68, p. 29 

Freight-Car Math, Mar. ’68, p. 32 

Giant Chick Cards, Apr. ’68, p. 29 

Kindergarten Roundup, May ’68, p. 29 

Kindergarteners Learn about Being American, Feb. 
68, p. 50 

Maypole Bulletin Board, May ’68, p. 28 

Mother’s Day Card, May ’68, p. 29 

Mother’s Day Program, May ’68, p. 28 

PTA Notice, Apr. ’68, p. 2 

Ready for First Grade, May ’68, p. 29 

Relational Concepts, Apr. ’68, p. 28 

Sleighriding (song), Feb. ’68, p. 51 

Think BIG! Feb. ’68, p. 51 

Valentine Favors, Feb. ’68, p. 51 

Wind, The, Mar. ’68, p. 32 

Primary—Early Middle 

Bingo, Feb. 68, p. 53 

Bring Spring In, Mar. °68, p.-35 

Brush after Lunch, Feb. ’68, p. 52 

Every Classroom Needs a Listening Station, Mar. 
68, p. 35 

From Planting Time to Harvest, May ’68, p. 31 

Making an Incubator and Brooder, Apr. ’68, p. 31 

Rainy-Day Game, Apr. ’68, p. 31 

Reusable Number Lines Work Math Magic, Mar. 
68, pp. 34-35 








Seeds’ Needs (dramatization), May.’68, p. 31 
Spring Is Here (song), Mar. 68, p. 34 
Sweets to the Sweet, Feb. °68, Dp. 53 
We Hatched Baby Chicks, Apr. 68, p. 30 
Where Do We Get Our Seeds? May +68, p. 30 
Window Transparencies, Apr. ’68, p. 31 
Winter Fitness Mural, Feb. ’68, p. 53 
Word Bank, Feb. ’68, p. 53 

Middle—Upper 
Art Reinforces Social Studies, Apr. ’68, p. 33 
Begging Board, May ’68, p. 33 
Building a Mountain, Feb. 68, pp. 54-55 
Dinosaur Boxes, Feb. ’68, p 54 
Focus on Functional Art, ins. 68, p. 36 
Have You Neglected Architecture? Apr. ’68, p. 32 
Help the Animals, May °68, p. 33 
Heraldry Modernized, Apr. 68, p. 33 
Imagination Unlimited, May 68, p. 32 
Personalize Your State ‘Study, Mar. 68, p. 37 
St. Patrick Fun, Mar. ’68, p. 37 
Set the Study Stage, Feb. 68, p. 55 
Start with a Terrarium, May ’68, p. 33 
Two-Class Spaceship, Mar. ’68, p. 37 


GUIDANCE 


Alienated Ones, The, Feb. ’68, p. 196 

Child Who Won’t Try, The, Mar. ’68, p. 181 

Counterconditioning . . . A Way to Help Children in 
Overcoming Fears, Mar. ’68, p. 160 

Gifted Underachiever, May ’68, p. 133 

Minority Child, Apr. ’68, p. 163 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN—See: also Disadvantaged Chil- 


dren 
Using the Overhead with the Deaf, Mar. ’68, pp. 40-41 
Woodworking for the Retarded, Feb. 68, pp. 62-63 


HEAD START 


The Head Start Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 26-34 
Head Start Moves Ahead in ’68, p. 27 
Math Concepts, pp. 28-32 
Science Activities, pp. 28-32 
Reading Readiness, pp. 28-32 
Art Projects, pp. 28-32 
Involving Parents, pp. 28-32 
Field Trips, p. 34 
New Kit, p. 34 
What Ghester County Has ‘Learned from Head. Start, 
May ’68, p. 85 


HEALTH 


Brush after Lunch, Feb. ’68, p. 52 
Upper Graders Teach Dental Health, Feb. 68, p..49 


KINDERGARTEN—See also Graded Teaching Activities 
Feeling Box, Feb. ’68, p. 102 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ee ae Feb. ’68, pp. 132-33 
I Teach Word Spacing with Paper Fingers, Feb. 68, 


p. 100 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 

Lincoln Saga, The, Feb. ’68, p. 78 

Lincoln the Inventor, Feb. ’68, p. 88 

Postmaster Lincoln and the Lucifer (dramatics), Feb. 
°68, pp. 66-67 


MADE TO ORDER (free and inexpensive materials), 
°68, p. 176; Mar. °68, p. 130; Apr. °68, p. 
May 68, p. 124; June/July 68, p. 115 


MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics (bulletin boards), Mar. 68, p..121 
Your New Math Advisor, Jo Phillips 
April Fool Math, Apr. °68, p. 90 
Reading Mathematical Content, Mar. 68, p. 120 
Reusable Number Lines Work Math Magic, Mar. 
°68,-pp. 34-35 
Teaching New Math (8-page feature), Feb. ’68, pp. 
33-40 
Using Math Tables, May ’68, p. 94 


Feb. 
118; 


MIGRANT CHILDREN—See Disadvantaged Children 


MUSIC 
Exploratory Music (6-page feature), Feb. 68, pp. 117- 
99 


Frédéric Chopin (article), Mar. ’68, pp. 78-79 

Music Teacher or Music Consultant? (article), Feb. 
68, pp. 144-45 

My Thinking Dream, Apr. ’68, p. 65 

Our Flag, Feb. ’68, p. 71 

Sleighriding, Feb. ’68, p. 51 

Spring Is Here, Mar. ’68, p. 34 

Teaching Music in Teams (article), May ’68, p. 84 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 

City in Children’s Books, The, Apr. ’68, pp. 82-83 

International Children’s Book Day Is April 2, Apr. ’68, 
p. 110 

National Library Week Selections( book reviews), Apr. 
68, pp. 154-55 

New Paperbacks for Children .. . 
’68, p. 156 


Spring 1968, Apr. 


PATRIOTISM—See also Abraham Lincein; George Wash- 
ington 
America, America (bulletin boards), Feb. ’68, p. 83 


“American Flag Gate Circa 1872” (cover; discussion, 
p. 4), Feb. ’68 

Kindergarteners Learn about Being American, Feb. 
68, p. 50 

Our Flag (song), Feb. °68, p. 

Paste, Paper, and Patriotism rg Feb. ’68, pp. 
136-137 

Protesters and Patriotism 
Percy), Feb. 68, p. 29 

Sixth Grader Salutes the Pledge of Allegiance, Feb. 
68, p. 160 


(message from Charles 


PHYSICAL FITNESS—See also Games 


The Camp/Playground Teacher, June/July, °68, pp. 
44-52 
So You Take a Camp Job, p. 45 
... Or Playground Job, p. 45 
Arts & Crafts, p. 46 
Music, p. 46 
Drama, p. 46 
Making Your Job Easier, p. 47 
Things to Do... , pp. 48-52 
Games and Activities for All Grades 
Compass Running, Apr. ’68, p. 36 
Fitness Meet, Mar. 68, p. 50 
Track Meet, May ’68, p. 36 
Tumbling, Feb. ’68, p. 41 
Give It a Whirl, Feb. 68, p. 91 


POETRY 


Barn, A, Mar. ’68, p. 76 

Child on Top of a Greenhouse, Apr. ’68, p. 68 
City Child’s Thoughts, Mar. ’68, p. 76 
Country Vegetables, Mar. ’68, p. 76 
Courage of Life, May ’68, p. 49 

Every Time I Climb a Tree, Apr. ’68, p. 68 
Face. to Face, Feb. ’68, p. 78 

Farms, Mar. ’68, p. 76 

Fraternization, Feb. ’68, p. 78 

Freedom’s Watchmen, May ’68, p. 49 
Freight, Apr. ’68, p. 68 

Happiness Is Being a Teacher, June/July ’68, p. 138 
I Love Words, Apr. ’68, p. 68 

I Love You, Mom, May ’68, p. 82 

It’s Best That Way, Feb. ’68, p. 78 
Leprechaun’s Song, ‘Mar. ’68, p. 168 
Lincoln Saga, The, Feb. ’68, p. 78 

Line Drawing, Apr. ’68, p. 122 

May Queen, he, May ’68, p. 82 
Memorial Addsess—Iwo Jima,: May ’68, p. 49 
»Mothers, May ’68, p.. 82 

My.:Loose Tooth, Apr. 68, p. 68 

Near the Ski Lift, Feb. ’68, p. 78 

Owning, Apr. ’68, p. 68 

Remembering Day, May ’68, p. 49 

Seven Times One, Apr. ’68, p. 68 

Sidewalk Builders, Mar. ’68, p. 76 
‘Skyscrapers, Mar. ’68, p. 76 

Sleep, Apr. ’68, P. 

Snowbirds, Feb. ’68, p. 78 

Song of the Settlers, + 68, p. 49 

Spring Comes to the City, Mar. 68, p. 76 
Spring in the Country, Mar. 68, p. 16 
Sunflowers, Feb. ’68, p. 78 

Thomas Alva Edison, Feb. ’68, p. 78 
“Under the Weather’—Creative Poetry (artwork), 

Feb. ’68, pp. 180-81 

Understanding, May ’68, p. 49 

Wake Up! Mar. ’68, p. 76 

Welcome Home, Apr. ’68, p. 68 

Where Did I Go? Mar. ’68, p. 76 

Window Pictures, Apr. ’68, p. 68 

Youth Answers, May ’68, p. 49 


PROFESSIONAL MATERIAL (articles) 


Change-of-Pace Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 93-102 
Summer with Pay, p. 94 
Volunteer Summer Program, p. 95 
Your Own Summer Business, p. 95 
Writing for Publication, p. 96 
Reading for Pleasure, p. 97 
Live a Little! pp. 98-100 
Plan for Fall, p. 102 
Creativity in Our Schools (Margaret Mason interviews 
Arnold Toynbee), Apr. ’68, p. 21 


Design for Team Teaching (12-page feature), May 
68, pp. 65-76 
First, Let’s Get Acquainted . . 66 
rd "Team Teaching Plan Works Fike i ee 
by People Want to Know about Banyan... , p. 


Do’s and Don’t’s (Suggestions for Supervising Teachers 
and Student Teachers), Feb. ’68, p. 154: Mar. ’68, 
p. 146; Apr. ’68, p. 49; May ’68, p. 118; "June/July 
68, pp. 20, 22 
Editorials 
Brotherhood Week, Feb. ’68, p. 24 
How Should Teachers Be Paid? May ’68, p. 16 
$7,077 or $7,569, Mar. ’68, p. 16 
So—How Do YOU Do? Apr. ’68, p. 14° 
oe Dissent Is Not Enough, June/July ’68, p. 


8 A.M.’s (Starters for Creative Teaching), 

pp298-99 ; Mar. °68, pp. 60-61; 

13; May ’68, pp. 60-61 

Feedbaek: Yow CARE... 
Financial Advice 

Bait Advertising, Apr. ’68, p. 18 


We Know! Mar. ’68, p. 126 





Feb. °68, 
Apr. ’68, pp. 112- 





Credit Cards, Feb. ’68, p. 30 
Home Ownership, May ’68, pp. 10-11 
Importance of a Will, June/July 68, p. 18 
Income Tax, Mar. ’68, p. 20 
“Hart Day,” Mar. ’68, p. 47 
Innovation 
Science-Fiction Best Seller, Mar. ’68, p. 59 
Inquiry Laboratory, Apr. ’68, p. 85 
Instructor March Preview, Feb. ’68, p. 197 
Making the Most of a Parent Conference, Mar. *68, p. 


More Flummadiddles (Ways to Stimulate Children to 
Think Creatively), Feb. ’68, p. 168 

Multiple Talent Approach, Apr. ’68, p. 27 

News Front, Feb. ’68, p. 6; Mar. ’68, p. 6; Apr. °68, 
p. 6; May ’68, p. 6; June/July ’68, p. 6 

Nonverbal Communication (6-page feature), Apr. ’68, 
pp. 37-42 

Principal’s Problem 
Bussing ‘cCh Out of Neighborhood Schools, 


Mar. ’68, p. 
a "the Role of the Art Teacher, Apr. ’68, p. 
Different” Teacher—What Is the Principal’s Re- 


sponsibility? The, Feb. 68, p. 43 
How to Eliminate Kindergarten and Sixth-Grade 
“Graduations,” June/July 68, p. 133 


How to Involve Teachers in PTA Activities, May 
°68, p. 23 
Protesters and Patriotism (message from Charles 


Percy), Feb. ’68, p. 29 
School System of the Future ..., May ’68, p. 27 
Special Interest Clubs, Feb. ’68, pp. 96-97 
Specially for Substitutes, Feb. °68, p. 156; Mar. ’68, p. 
148; Apr. ’68, p. 51; May 68, p. 63 
The Studying Teacher, June/July 68, pp. 86-92 
Getting the Most from a Study Tour, p. 87 
Side Trip Specials, pp. 88-89 
Who Goes to Summer School? pp. 88-89 
What to Take to School, p. 89 
. What to Bring Home, p. 89 
Latest on Tax Deductions for Study, p. 90 
Summer or Semester Study, p. 91 
Supermarkets for Teachers, May ’68, p. 52 
“Teacher . .. ,” Doris Brown Interviews Bel Kauf- 
man, Mar. ’68, p. 25 
Teacher Speaks Out on Salaries, A, May ’68, pp. 10-11 
What and Why of Behavioral Objectives, The, Apr. 
68, p. 127 
When the Supervisor Innovates, Mar. ’68, p. 31 
Who Is the Impact Teacher? May ’68, p. 34 
Words of Martin Luther King, Jr., Can Live On in the 
Minds of Our Children, June/July °68, p. 17 


- READING 


City in Children’s Books, The, Apr. ’67, pp. 82-83 

Dr. Stauffer’s Reading Clinic 
Do Sex Differences Affect Reading? May ’68, p. 25 
Exempt Good Readers from Instruction? Mar. °68, 


p. 
Is Cross-Class Grouping Effective? Apr. ’68, p. 25 
Should an Eclectic System Be Used? Feb. ’68, p. 45 

Learning-to-Read Debate, Mar. ’68, pp. 91-96 

Reading Games—Intermediate, Mar. ’68, p. 108 

Reading Games—Primary, Mar. ’68, p. 107 

Reading Teacher Extends Her Role, The, Feb. ’68, p. 

86 


Teachers Innovate as They Teach Reading—12 Read- 


ing Experiments (10-page feature), Mar. ’68, pp. 
97-106 
SAFETY 
Sixth Graders Practiced Rescue Breathing, Mar. 68, 
p. 124 
SCHOOL IS A FUNNY PLACE (anecdotes), Feb. ’68, p. 


158; Mar. ’68, p. 156; Apr. ’68, p. 79 


SCIENCE . 
Differences in Day and Night Sky, Mar. ’68, pp. 122-23 
From Planting Time to Harvest (poetry), May ’68, p. 
31 


Glenn Blough Suggests Ways to Expand This Topic, 
Feb. ’68, pp. 150-51; Mar. ’68, pp. 122-23; Apr. 
°68, pp. 86-87; May ’68, pp. 96-97 

Insects That Jump and Sing, Apr. ’68, pp. 86-87 

Investigate Circuiar Motion, Feb. ’68, pp. 150-51 

Randy Raindrop’s Story (story), Mar. ’68, p. 74 

Science-Fiction Best Seller, Mar. ’68, p. 59 

Seeds’ Needs (dramatization), May ’68, p. 31 

Start with a Terrarium, May ’68, p. 33 

Teaching with Analogies, Feb. 68, p. 184 

We Hatched Baby Chicks, Apr. 68, p. 30 

We Who Inherit the Earth (dramatics), Mar. 
pp. 44-45 

Where Do We Get Our Seeds? May ’68, p. 30 

Wind Direction and Speed, May ’68, pp. 96-97 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
a Be Students’ Study of Communities, Fcb. ’68, p. 
Building a Mountain, Feb. ’68, pp. 54-55 
Down South America Way (dramatics), Apr. ’68, pp. 


68, 


74-75 

5,000-Mile Field Trip . . . to Mexico, Apr. ’68, pp. 
88-89 

Genie Is Better than a Jet, A (dramatics), Feb. 68, 
pp. 64-65 


Have You Neglected Architecture? Apr. ’68, p. 32 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June/July 1968 








History Is Dramatic, Feb. ’68, p. 124 
Impact of Ancient Rome on Our Country, The, Mar. 
_ es) 
The Instructor Poster 
Art and Music Tell about a People (poster; discus- 
sion, p. 98), May ’68, pp. 92-93 
Maps Show the Way (poster; discussion, p. 103), 
Apr. ’68, pp. 104-105 
Records Serve Many “ene (poster; discussion, p. 
118), Mar. ’68, pp. 114-15 
Tools Reveal History (poster; discussion, p. 146), 
Feb. ’68, pp. 148-49 
Teaching Values through Today’s News, Mar. ’68, p. 
62 


World Geography (6-page feature), Apr. ’68, pp. 97- 
102 


SPECIAL EDUCATION—See Disadvantaged Children 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


Camp/ Playground Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 44-52 

Change-of-Pace Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 93-102 

Children of ‘Many Lands—Part II (School Calendar, 
Feb. ’68—June ’68), Feb. ’68, pp. 103-10 

Design for Team Teaching, May ’68, pp. 65-76 

Exploratory Music, Feb. ’68, pp. 117-22 

Gifted-Child Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 63-72 

Head Start Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 26-34 

Inner-City Teacher, June/July, ’68, pp. 55-60 

Instructor ’68 Special on Equipment and Materials, 
June/July ’68, pp. 117-24 

Learning-to-Read Debate, Mar. ’68, pp. 91-96 

Migrant Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 73-85 

Nonverbal Communication, Apr. ’68, pp. 34-42 

Special-Education Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 35-43 

Studying Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 86-92 

Traveling Teacher, June/July ’68, pp. 103-14 

Teachers Innovate as They Teach Reading—12 Read- 
ing Experiments, Mar. ’68, pp. 97-106 

Teaching New Math, Feb. ’68, pp. 33-40 

World Geography, Apr. ’68, pp. 97-102 

Yarn Graft, Mar. ’68, pp. 68-72 


STORIES 


Audubon, First Birdbander, Apr. 68, p. 67 
February 14—Gitnoo Day, Feb. ’68, pp. 74-75 
George Washington Was There, Feb. ’68, p. 75 
Little Guy (Gus Grissom), Apr. ’68, p. 69 

Mardi Gras to Remember, Feb. ’68, p. 74 

On the PT-109 (John F. Kennedy), Feb. ’68, p. 79 
Patricius, Mar. ’68, p. 75 

Plant Wizard (Luther Burbank), Mar. ’68, p. 77 
Randy Raindrop’s Story, Mar. ’68, p. 74 

Russia’s Imperial Easter Eggs, Apr. ’68, p. 66 
Something Different for Mother, May ’68, p. 48 
Time of Singing (Rachel Carson), May ’68, p. 47 


TEACHER CHOSEN IDEAS 


Art Activities 
Crayon and Cut Paper, Apr. ’68, p. 120 
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Creative Art, Feb. 68, p. 167 
Easter Eggs, Apr. ’68, p. 120 
Finger Painting, Feb. ’68, p. 167 
Flower Card, May ’68, p. 103 
Frosty Windows, Feb. ’68, p. 166 
Gravel Pictures, Apr. 68, p. 121 
Personalized Bookmarks, Apr. 68, p. 121 
Rabbit Banks, Apr. ’68, p. 121 
Spring Floral Arrangement, Mar. ’68, p. 152 
Spring Flowers, Apr. ’68, p. 121 
Stand-Up Bunny, Apr. 68, p. 121 
Tin Can Heads, Feb. ’68, p. 166 
Bulletin Boards 
Bulletin Boards, Mar. ’68, p. 152 
Constitution Bulletin Poel g Feb. 68, p. 167 
February Bulletin Board, Feb. 68, p. 166 
March Bulletin Board, Mar. 68, p. 153 
Memorial Day Bulletin Board, May ’68, p. 102 
Research Problems, Feb. ’68, p. 166 
Spring Bulletin Board, May ’68, p. 103 
Devices 
Filing Transparencies, Apr. ’68, p. 120 
Keeping Pictures ‘Together, May ’68, p. 103 
Overhead Projector Use, May ’68, p. 102 
Paper Clocks, Mar. ’68, p. 153 
Rhythm Instruments, Feb. ’68, p. 166 
Scissors Holder, Mar. ’68, p. 152 
Scribble Card, Mar. 68, p. 152 
Silly Seatwork, Apr. ’68, p. 121 
Take-Home Folder, Mar. ’68, p. 153 
Games 
Guess the Numbers, May ’68, p. 103 
—_— Hop, May ’68, p. 103 
G 


Gifts from Tiles, May ’68, p. 102 
Seashell Pins, May ’68, p. 102 
Stationery Folder, May ’68, p. 103 
Two Gift Booklets, May ’68, p. 103 
Language Arts 
Creative Writing Pictures, Mar. ’68, p. 152 
Fun with Words, Apr. ’68, p. 120 
On the Way to School, Apr. ’68, p. 120 
Rain Booklets, Mar. ’68, p. 152 
Rhyming Words, Mar. ’68, p. 153 
Speech Balloons, Mar. 68, p. 153 
Taping Spelling, Feb. ’68, p. 166 
Using Voice Effectively, Feb. ’68, p. 167 
Word Categories, May ’68, p. 102 
Mathematics 
Addition Review, Feb. ’68, p. 167 
“Fly Home,” Apr. ’68, p. 120 
Dollar Day, Apr. ’68, p. 121 
Number Facts, Mar. ’68, p. 153 
Music 
Music Booklets, Mar. ’68, p. 153 
Music Picture, May ’68, p. 102 
Patriotism 
Making Flags, Feb. ’68, p. 166 
Reading 
Book of the Day, Apr. ’68, p. 121 
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Reading Diet, Apr. ’68, p. 120 
Feowtng Puzzle, Mar. ’68, p. 152 


ety 
Winter Safety, Feb. ’68, p. 166 
Science 
Launching a Balloon, Mar. ’68, p. 152 
Social Studies 
Making Shields, Mar. ’68, p. 153 
World Leaders, Mar. ’68, p. 153 
Special Days 
Card for Mother, May ’68, p. 102 
Cloth Valentines, Feb. ’68, p. 166 
May Basket, May ’68, p. 102 
Poetry Booklets, Feb. ’°68, p. 167 
Two St. Patrick Cards, Mar. ’68, p. 153 
Valentine Ideas, Feb. ’68, p. 167 
Valentine Pockets, Feb. ’68, p. 167 


TEACHER FROM... 


lowa—Kay Reynard, May ’68, pp. 50-51 

Maryland—Judith Simmons, Apr. 68, pp. 70-71 

New a D. Michael, June/July 68, pp. 136- 
3 

Oklahoma—Pauline Gurwell and Maurine Craig, Feb. 
68, pp. 80-81 

Tennessee—Robert Jackie Lane, Mar. ’68, pp. 48-49 


TRAVEL 


Magic of Mexico, The, May ’68, pp. 105-107, 110-11 

Summertime Serendipity in Miami Beach and the Ba- 
hamas, Apr. ’68, pp. 106-108 

Traveler’s Potluck of Southern Tours, A, Feb. ’68, pp. 
129-31 


Traveling Teacher, June/July 68, pp. 103-14 
Canada—A Gulliver of Travels, pp. 104-08 
Summer Travel Calendar, p 
Travel News, pp. 110-14 
Treasure of Travel on the Spanish Main, Mar. ’68, pp. 
133-35 


UNITS 


Fifth Graders Explore Ways to Make Paper, May ’68, 


pp. 90-91 | 
a Field Trip . . . to Mexico, Apr. ’68, pp. 
Impact of Ancient Rome on Our Country, The, Mar. 
68, p. 116 
Notable Negroes, Feb. ’68, p. 85 
Our Hearts Replaced Valentines, Feb. 68, pp. 92-93 


VALENTINE DAY 


Lost Valentine, The (dramatics), Feb. ’68, p. 162 

Our Hearts Replaced Valentines (unit), Feb. ’68, pp. 
92-93 

Valentine Favors, Feb. ’68, p. 51 

Variety in Valentines, Feb. Gg, pp. 138-39 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE 


George Washington Was There, Feb. ’68, p. 75 





AMERICAN FLAG GATE CIRCA 1872 


MUSEUM OF AMERICAN FOLK ART, NEW YORK 
GIFT OF HERBERT W. HEMPHILL, JR. 
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Posters 


offered to 
America’s educators 


with the compliments of 


the editors of 
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Harper & Row, Publishers 


Now available—14” x 17” reprints of these 
thought-provoking statements on education 
by John W. Gardner, Secretary of the 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and Louise Bates Ames, Director 
of Research, Gesell Institute of Child 
Development. They are printed on heavy 
stock and are suitable for bulletin-board use. 
Address: Dept. MS, Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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College isn’t for 
everyone _. 
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They’re all 
working on the 
same project. 
Using the 
same set. 


At the 
same time. 











Our WONDERFUL WORLD is the only reference 
set specifically planned for classroom projects. 
And the only set designed to be-used by many 
students for the same project at the same time. 
How to plan a classroom project 

Suppose you are planning a project on “Ex- 
ploring the Universe.” A glance at the inside 
covers of any volume shows that the subject 
unit on “Our Neighboring Planets” is in Volume 
2. “Stars and What We Know About Them” is 
in Volume 8. “Comets and Meteors” is in Vol- 
ume 11. And so on. 

Using different volumes of Our Wonderful 
World to work on different parts of the overall 


theme, as many as 30 students can participate 
in the same project at once. 


A meaningful educational experience 


Each of the 362 subject units in the 18 volumes 
is ameaningful educational experience in itself. 
Instead of looking up isolated bits of informa- 
tion, the student is led effortlessly from one 
related subject to another. 

Our Wonderful World offers a stimulating 
and satisfying learning adventure and the be- 
ginning of a lifelong independent study habit. 
Looking up answers in Our Wonderful World 
leads to bigger and ‘better questions...and to 
a total educational experience. 


If you_have not yet used these volumes, a fac- 
ulty.demonstration by our representative will 
convince you that Our Wonderful World is 
unique among all reference sets. 


OUR 
WONDERFUL 
WORLD 18 VOLUMES 


SPENCER DIVISION 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Would you like to have 
your first graders reading 
up to 300 words—in 3 weeks? 


This promise may seem 
extreme—but you can 
see it happen—if you 
teach reading with these 
simple phonics records 
and charts. 


The Sound Way to Easy Read- 
ing starts with the alphabet. Your 
class hears the alphabet sounds 
purely pronounced on the first 
records—and sees the letters on 
illustrated phonics charts. (Your 
pupils learn only the short sounds 
of the vowels on this first record.) 
This record drills and quizzes your 
class on the alphabet sounds (and 
four digraphs) until they are letter 
perfect. When they know these 
sounds—usually in two to three 
weeks—your pupils are equipped 
to read more than 300 words. 


Does it really work? You should 
read the scores of letters we’re re- 
ceiving from teachers. One says: 

“In my eight years teaching first 

grade, this is the first time I have 

seen children able to sound out 
new words by themselves. It’s 
wonderful.”’ 

The second, third, and fourth 
records with their charts drill and 


CHOICE of TRANSPARENCIES or WALL CHARTS 


The School 
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teach the vowels, consonants, and 
blends. The course teaches 123 
phonic sounds in all—with only one 
single key word for each sound. 
That’s why children learn these 123 
sounds so quickly. Once they know 
them they are equipped to sound 
out and read up to 85% of the 
words in the English language. For 
example, another teacher tells us: 


“After using only four months 
some of my fourth graders are 
now reading and spelling on a 
seventh grade level.”’ 


The Sound Way to Easy Reading 
is now used in more than 135,000 
schools. Teachers are delighted 
with its simplicity and flexibility. 


€ 
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You can use the course for either 
classroom instruction or remedial 
work in any grade. 


Research proved its value in a 
semester-long study in four inner 
city schools in Chicago. Classes 
given The Sound Way to Easy 
Reading gained significantly over 
the control groups in reading and 
spelling. (Journal of Educational 
Psych., Vol. 49, No. 1, 1958.) 


Why not see what. it can do for 
your class. Just mail this coupon 
for details on how you can try it 
out in your classroom for 30 days 
with no obligation to buy. Mail the 
coupon to Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. T-118, Wilmette, Ill. 60091. 





TRY IT 30 DAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 








Bremner-Davis Phonics, Inc., Dept. T-118 





161 Green Bay Road, Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Please send me complete information on your new 
School Edition of The Sound Way to Easy Read- 
ing and how I can use it for 30 days in my class- 
room without obligation to buy. 


Edition of 
The Sound Way 
to Easy Reading 


Consists of a 32-page 
Teacher’s Guide; 4 
double-face 33% 
RPM Records and 
15 Phenics Charts 
(Charts now avail- 
able on Transpar- 
encies or in large 
Wall Chart size). 
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AMERICAN FLAG GATE 
Unknown Craftsman 


MARJORIE LITTLEFIELD 
pit ylang 2 sal New York 
] An anonymous work of art is often delightfully 
Satisfying. It sparks a responsive tingle of 

recognition in the viewer. We do not need to know 
and revere the name of the artist to sense its 
peculiar quality. Whatever the medium, it comes 
alive under the sensitive hands and mind that have 
shaped it. We look at an object touched by this 
special magic and feel our own identity caught in 
the flow of history. 

In an innately homespun manner, the cover subject 
is in this category. ‘American Flag Gate” is a 
real gate, originally located on a farm owned by 
the Darling family of Jefferson County in northern 
New York State. It is economically, almost sparsely, 
contrived. Originally, it seems to have been an 
ordinary “ready-built” gate, painted white, with 
wrought iron hinges. About 1872, someone with a 
créative spirit and imagination made the gate a 
symbol of America. Without destroying its functional 
quality, he added seven red stripes and a blue field 
with thirty-eight stars. He cut the stripes with 
wavy contours, more pronounced at the right end, so 
that the flag seems to be waving in the breeze. It 
speaks loud and clear, ‘‘l am American. | am proud 


_ to be American. This farm is a part of the great 


United States. Welcome, stranger!” 

In these hectic days of draft-card burning and flag 
burning, it is all too easy to be apathetic. “Things 
were different then,” we say. “It was easy to be 
proud of our flag and all it stands for, but now 
our land is torn by rioting and dissension.” 

There were riots occurring when this symbolic 
gate was built! In the summer of 1871, for instance, 
on July 12, fifty-two people lost their lives in a 
riot in New York City. America was still struggling 
to recover from the heartbreaking destruction of the 
Civil War. Carpetbagging was just beginning to fade 
from the scene and Tammany Hall scandals were rife. 

Today we can see the original Flag Gate at the 
Museum of Early American Folk Art in New York City. 
Its polychromed wood is weathered and faded. Along 
with other treasured bits of Americana, it is 
retired from activity. Rather quaint to modern 
eyes and faintly nostalgic . . . is that really all? 
Look again . . . the flag still flies! The unknown 
craftsman-artist who created it has captured 
something of the surging vitality, the wonderful 
rambunctious quality, of the American spirit. There 
is something that makes us join with him in his joy 
at being an American, something that reaffirms 
our patriotic pride. od 





Last year 
our 80 representatives 
spent 117 days 


in bed with a cold. 


[t's not easy to make up 117 days without skipping a 
single customer. To save time, your representative 
may have neglected to tell you about People 

to People. 


It's a social studies Learning Unit for grades 4 to 6 which uses 
high-interest children’s books to teach basic cross-cultural 
concepts. It helps pupils identify with young people in foreign 
F-Talek-m Comm olaelusron (cM Ulale(-Te-3¢-laleiiare Mel mmedial-tamerel lal ia( sme Lire] 
other cultures. : 


Your representative certainly wouldn't have neglected 
mentioning People to People if he hadn't been in a hurry 
(On the other hand, he may have just gotten over Asian flu.) 
ai mmol) Om dal-muorele) ololame-lalemn (Mi mme|-1ar-Mmal-t-1)¢a) ane] 016-1-1-181¢- aha 

to tell you more about People to People. 


Name 
School 

Position 
Address aes 

Random House School 

& Library Service, inc.|_| 


457 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Same old grades? 


Curriculum trends 


Teacher criticism 


Model Cities—model schools 


“Bundy plan” 


Weather note 


Good-bye to EPC 


Negotiations 
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B Fanfare over nongraded programs is giving way to the stern realiza- 
tion that few exist behind classroom doors. Advocates complain that: 

"Many schools use the label, few carry out the concept." One piece of 
evidence--in a recent survey, principals of nongraded schools showed 

that children assigned to groups were rarely reassigned. Question: Aren't 
these groups very much the same as graded classrooms? 





B Highlights of curriculum trends, subject by subject, are described in 
a new "Curriculum Handbook" for superintendents from the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. It provides good background for teachers 
working on curriculum committees. Three of the trends it notes with ex- 
amples of curriculum activities that support them: 

Trend: A broader base for social studies. Example: A faculty commit- 
tee at Casis School, Austin, Texas, examining children's literature, has 
produced a list of "75 Great Books in Social Studies" for children, with 
a guide that annotates social values. 

Trend: More mathematics in science. Example: For an experimental 
science curriculum known as "Science--the Process Approach," "Using Numbers" 
exercises are being developed to accompany units. (The program introduces 
metric units of measurement at first-grade level.) 

Trend: More "discovery" everywhere. Example: From los Angeles 
County Schools, a guide for teaching physical education to primary children 
to help them "explore and discover" their capacity for rhythmic movement. 
Children "float like a feather," "leap like a frog," spin like a top," 
to appropriate music. Teachers' report: Children love it. 





B> How free is a teacher to criticize his school system? The U.S. 
Supreme Court may offer guidelines--it has agreed to review cases of 
teachers in Illinois and Alaska discharged for publicly airing outraged 
complaints against their bosses. 





BA model community should have model schools. Thus selection of the 
first 61 cities for the Federal Government's "Model Cities Program" was 
based partly on their proposals for improving education. These cities, 

in drafting plans. to make model communities, may set new styles for urban 
education. Some possibilities: public boarding schools, decentralization 
of administration, kindergarten-through-college educational parks. 





B You will hear more about the "Bundy plan" in New York City. If ac- 
cepted, it will offer a model for other large cities. It proposes to break 
up the nation's largest school district into 30 to 60 smaller units, each 
with its own school board and administration. McGeorge Bundy, chief 

author of the plan, is president of the Ford Foundation. 





B When the wind is blowing, you may feel colder than the thermometer reads. 
Meteorologists explain that, measured by the heat loss of exposed flesh, 

32° above can actually feel like 38° below to a child or adult not dressed 
for the weather. 





p Farewell for the Educational Policies Commission. In June, this top 
policy-setting body of NEA and AASA will go out of business. Reason 

given: Special "task" committees can do the job faster and better. 

Reason being inferred: Teachers and administrators have grown so far apart 
that on many subjects NEA and AASA prefer not to speak together. 





B Best teacher-board contract to date: In Denver, according to an NEA 
professional negotiator; it provides a liberal salary schedule; sound 
grievance procedures; a share in policy making; duty-free lunch periods 
(teachers may leave the building); and one planning period a day. 
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Every boy needs heroes. 


Who are Johnny’s? 


He yearns for heroes who started where he’s start- 
ing, faced the problems he’s facing and shared the 
same hopes and frustrations he knows. 

If they made it...so can he! 

That’s the kind of heroes “Open Door’ books bring 
to eager young minds in your classroom. A chance to 
dream the possible dream...to reach the reachable stars. 

Yet, these books also build bridges of understanding 
to those who have grown up isolated from those less 
fortunate than themselves. 


NR AE A ARR EN FES 


The first two “Open Door” books—prepared under 
the direction of Margaret Friskey—are true stories of 
Negro youngsters who grew up to achieve the goals 
they set their hearts on. 

They are written to be read by students in the in- 
termediate grades— but, have an interest level that 
stimulates slower readers, even into their high school 
years. 

Like all books from CHILDRENS PRESS, they are 
written by people who care...for people who care. 


qi }» CHILDRENS PRESS 


1224 W.Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 60607 


NEW CHILDRENS 
PRESS BOOKS 
FOR SPRING, 1968: 
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HAUNTED BY A PAINTBRUSH 

An “Open Door’’ Book 

Author: Al Price 

illustrator: Al Price 

The author's true story of how 

he overcame poverty and the 

background of an orphanage 

to become a successful artist. 

Reading Level: Grade 4 

Interest Level: Grade 4-up 
4834L...$1.88* 


BIG CITY RODEO RIDER 

An “‘Open Door’’ Book 

Author: Roszel Scott 

IIlustrator: Roszel Scott 

The true story of how a boy’s 

dream became a reality 

through his own hard work. 

Reading Level: Grade 4 

Interest Level: Grade “" 
4809L...$1.88°* 


MYSTERY OF THE MAGIC 
MEADOW 


Author: Margaret Friskey 
illustrator: Frances Eckart 
A rhythmic little tale of three 
rabbits—Hush, Shush and 
Rackety—and how self-cen- 
tered Rackety comes to realize 
that he isn’t the only one living 
in “‘his’’ field. 
Reading Level: Grade 1 
Interest Level: Grades K-3 
3543L...$2.06* 


TRUE BOOK OF FLIGHT 


Author: Edmund Blandford 
illustrator: Edmund Blandford 
Informative, yet simple to 
read, this social studies book 
relates man's early dreams of 
winged men and flying carpets 
and traces his accomplish- 
ments with balloons, airplanes 
and finally space rockets. 
Reading Level: Grade 3 
Interest Level: Grades 2-4 
1062L...$1.88* 


ABOUT PAPER 


Author: Anabel Dean 
illustrator: Robert O'Malley 
The history of paper as a most 
important communication 
material, its development and 
uses, plus the growth and de- 
velopment of printing is clear- 
ly and simply told. 
Reading Level: Grade 3 
Interest Level: Grades 2-4 
8178L...$1.88* 


ABOUT BANANAS 


Author: Solveig P. Russell 
Illustrator: Carol Rogers 
This informative book gives 
the historical background of 
bananas, ‘‘fruit of the wise- 
men,”’ as well as insights into 
their production and harvest 
and indicates the effort and 
timing necessary to bring 
them fresh to our table. 
Reading Level: Grade 3 
Interest Level: Grades 2-6 
8025L...$1.88* 


*CP’s Price to Schools and Libraries 
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To make a permanent difference to at least one child. 


The goal we've been sharing with you 
for many, many years. Our Autoload® 
Filmosound 16mm projector indicates 
our efforts. 

When you decide that a film 
will help make a lesson clearer 
and’ more memorable, the Autoload 
projector goes to work for you. 

You can easily stop the film at any 
given point to instruct, ask questions 
and give answers. You can repeat 
entire scenes for emphasis and clarity. 
And since the Autoload projector threads 
itself completely automatically, you 
maximize classroom teaching time. 


Since the Autoload projector lets you 
teach in your own way, you may well 
find yourself making a permanent 
difference to more than one child. 
Effective utilization of films increases 
real curiosity, excitement and 
understanding throughout your classes. 
Wouldn't a Bell & Howell Autoload 
projector be a welcome addition to your 
classroom? For full information, 
mail the coupon. 
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Bell & Howell, Dept: AV- 13-16-2 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago, III. 60645 


Gentlemen: Please send me all literature 
on the Bell & Howell Autoload projector. 


Name 

School 

School Address 
City 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS DijVISIOn 
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i F tivity...their self-confidence...their process of inquiry 

‘i “<< their understanding of the world around them... 
wouldn't you let them try? 


a 














—a new program of multi-sensory experi- . 
= aer-t-ma (olan Zele fare monali(ola-Tamlaren lee] fave m-(ondhVai07 
books, three dimensional manipulative 
materials, and teachers’ manuals. 





Manolakes — Weltman — Scian ~ Waldo 


For further information, write— 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
750 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS: 


Concepts, Properties, and Operations 
by Spitzer, Banks, Burns, Kahrs, and Folsom 
(Cla-1e/ Ke) 


McGRAW-H 


A BALANCED SERIES 
FOR A 
BALANCED CURRICULUM 
...to further the education 
of the whole child. 


And that’s why ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS: 
Concepts, Properties, and Operations is so effective. 
It not only educates a student mathematically, it ex- 
tends this education to other disciplines and everyday 
situations. Send for the free, full-color booklet des- 
cribing this successful series. 








TICU28 


WEBSTER DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
MANCHESTER ROAD e MANCHESTER, MO. 63011 


Please send me the booklet describing 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS: Concepts, Properties, and Operations 
by Spitzer, Banks, Burns, Kahrs, and Folsom. 


Name 





Position 





School 





Address 





City State 





County Zip 
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Dear Editor: 


Public School Christmas 


> ... Of the three persons (the 
priest, the rabbi, the minister), 
Rabbi Mervis had by far the best 
point of view and was also the most 
tolerant. . . . This is typical of the 
Jewish position. 
Esther Thier 
Farmingdale, New York 


> As a satisfied reader I would like 
to urge The Instructor to run more 
controversial articles like “Christ- 
mas and the Public School.” We 
need discussions that make-us think 
and believe me this one provoked 
lots of controversy in our school. 
Theresa Metcalf 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


> ...I1 am surprised that a 
Christian minister would distinguish 
between singing “Deck the Halls” 
and “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Both celebrate the same event... . 
Irma R. Moore 

Athens, Ohio 


> ... We would like permission 

to forward this article in its entire- 
ty to our local newspaper... . 

Charles Southall 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The Instructor was pleased 
to grant permission to several 
newspapers to reprint the arti- 
cle. Other school districts re- 
produced it and sent it home to 
parents. 


Linguistics 


> The editorial “Happiness Is Lin- 
guistics” was a slap at my wrist. 
I realize that I have been correct- 
ing children’s speech in front of 
other children and requiring rigid 
ways of talking that tend to limit 
children’s desires to express them- 
selves. I plan to take what you 
said to heart. 

Name withheld 


®> Your December issue, with ac- 
tivities for a linguistic approach, is 
a treasure. I found something of 
value in every article, not only for 
use in my fifth grade self-contained 
classroom, but also in my adult class 
of immigrants. I teach English, read- 
ing, and spelling at the Inter- 
national Institute . . . 
Anne Smaic 
Youngstown, Ohio 


> ... Do we have permission to 
reproduce the sample pages shown 
for “Linguistic Approaches to Sen- 
tence Building”? ... 
Marie C. Stapleton 
Farmington, Maine 


Yes, you do. 


> The five pages “With Linguistics 

Words Captivate Children” were 

the best five pages you have had in. 

The Instructor all year, and that is 
saying a lot.... 

Mrs. George Roth 

Laramie, Wyoming 


> I found the article by Josephine 
Wolfe on “Language and Linguis- 
tics” to be very helpful and I am 
using it with two courses I am 
teaching. However, should not the 
sixth line of the first paragraph read 
“they inquire instead of acquire”? 
Bernard Stinnett 

Whittier, California 


It should have, and we apol- 
ogize to Miss Wolfe. 


First-Year Teachers 


> As a first-year teacher, it was 
very interesting to read _ three 
principals’ opinions of how it is 
best to help us. At first I was 
annoyed with the whole idea, for it 
made us sound like an_ isolated 
group of problem people. . . . How- 
ever, I think all three principals 
handled their discussions very well. 
I would be glad to teach for any 
one of them. ... 
Karen Theis 
Port Arthur, Texas 


> I teach first grade, and I am in 
more trouble than Marcia Adams, 
the teacher described on the “Prin- 
cipal’s Problem” page of your De- 
cember magazine. .. . 

At this point I am bitter about 
the whole experience. Of all our 
first grades I have the largest, and 
I seem to have the problem chil- 
dren that no other teacher wanted. 
So far I have been called to the 
principal’s office four times to be 
reprimanded, but never once has 
the principal visited my room and 
tried to help me. . . . If any teacher 
needs support from a principal it’s 
a first-year teacher, especially one 
in first grade. 

Name withheld 


Social Studies Poster 


> I liked the social studies poster 

and am using it with my fifth grade 

class. One question—why did you 

not distinguish between customs 
and mores? 

Tom Dillinger 

Marblehead, Massachusetts 


We left that to you—mores 
did not seem to be an elemen- 
tary school concept to us. 


> Regarding your social studies 

poster on “Customs,” perhaps your 

readers would like to know that 
(Continued on page 12) 





4 New Ways To Help Your Students 
Understand Mathematics 


NEW! 
NIFTY MATH CONCEPT CARDS 


math concept cards 


for 


primary grades 








Help students develop an intuitive understanding 
of many important mathematical concepts includ- 
ing addition, subtraction, cardinal numbers, 
ordinal numbers, number patterns, and inequali- 
ties. Problems on one side, answers on the other. 
For whole class or small groups. Set of 25 cards. 
No. 9580* 20” x 10”. Wt. 4% Ibs.. .. . $4.25 
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Exclusively Nifty! The Leader. 


MATH BINGO 


Exciting new game that delights and teaches at the same time. Helps children learn numerals 1 
through 10, plus the names and shapes of 3 important geometric figures, and introduces them to 
some useful words often used in mathematics such as “row” and “column.” Game includes 40 
STUDENT GAME CARDS, 400 CARD MARKERS (discs), 30 CALL-OUT CARDS (1-10 in triangle, 
circle and square), 3 MASTER CARDS (for checking winners) and TEACHER'S GUIDE. 


No. 9590* 11%” x 8%”. Wt. 2% Ibs 


FRACTIONS” CHARTS (Grades K-4) 


I 
Attractive and t mieten 4 . 
interestingly EQUIVALENT FRACTIONS 
illustrated charts 
help students a 
understand some ; 
of the most es) 


important 2 : 
fundamental re WA pa 4 a 
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© NEW! NIFTY “UNDERSTANDING 








concepts related 
to fractions. 5 
charts on sturdy 
white stock. Metal 
eyelets for hang- 
ing on Nifty Chart 
Stand No. 9390. 
No. 9875* 
24”"x36". 

Wt. 1% Ibs. $2.75 
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“WORKING WITH FRACTIONS” (Grades 3-8) 

For more advanced students. Used to introduce 
additional techniques for working with fractions 
and for review. Set of 5. 

No. 9876* 24” x 36”. Wt. 1% Ibs $2.75 


EXCLUSIVE! 
NIFTY NUMBER BASE COUNTER 





(For teaching counting in bases ten through two) 
A unique, attractive teaching tool that provides a 
way to clearly and visually effect counting in dif- 
ferent number systems. The difference between 
place value and face value can easily be per- 
ceived by all students with the aid of this instruc- 
tional device. Numbers in bases ten through two 
can be graphically represented on the counter. 
Convenient floor stand. Complete with 70 color- 
keyed Lexide discs, easy-to-follow TEACHER’S 
GUIDE and 40 STUDENT WORKSHEETS. 

No. 9090 24” x 30”. Wt. Bibs... ..... . $11.50 


Write for FREE complete full-color catalog of NIFTY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 


sr 
NIFTY DIVISION [@ccis PAPER coMPANY / 


2110 5th Ave. S., Birmingham, Ala. 35233 
P.O. Box 588, 301 S. 67th St., Houston, Texas 77011 
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How you can educate 


young eyes 


to live intelligently 
with this new-fangled 


invention. 


~~ 


Even a commonplace con- 
venience such as the lightbulb 

may be viewed by- your students in 
wondrous perspective when you teach 
them the importance of good light to 
good seeing. “Living With Light” — 
our FREE graphically illustrated 32- 
page teacher’s manual is packed with 
fascinating light and sight classroom 
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BETTER SIGHT een 


Z projects; blackboard exer- 


cises and simplified facts. It ex- 
plains how to achieve and use proper 
lighting to make-schoolwork more pro- 
ductive, reading and hobbies more 
pleasurable,: and establish rewarding 
lifetime lighting habits.-It’s free to full- 
time educators—in the U.S.A., in areas 
served by a BLBS Bureau Sponsor. 


T————— PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL -—-——— 


BETTER LIGHT — SIGHT BUREAU 
Dept. N-2, P.O. 1647 IN 
Grand Central ‘eaten N.Y., N.Y. 10617 


Free teaching aid unit for classroom use in grade 
040506 Oo7 o8oQs. 


(TYPE OR PRINT) 








BUREAU 


a non-profit 


Name of School. 





educational association 


Dept. N-2, P.O. Box 1647, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BETTER LIGHT 
| 
| 
| 
Grand Central Station, Z 


School Address. 








New York, N.Y. 10017 














MAIL 


one SHOPPING MART 


A selection of products available by mail for readers of “THE INSTRUCTOR’. 
All merchandise sold on a money-back guarantee. Order Direct by Stock No. Send check or M.O. 


SCIENCE FAIR 


HEADQUARTERS 








Go treasure hunting on the_bot- 
tom! Tie a line to our 5-lb..Mag- 
net—drop it overboard in bay, 
river, lake or ocean. Your ‘‘trea- 
sured’ haul can be outboard mo- 
tors, anchors, other metal valu- 
ables. Alnico V Type—Gov't cost 
$50. Lifts over 150 lbs. on land, 
much greater weights under water. 
No. 70,571SA 


“FISH” WITH A MAGNET 


$12.50 Ppd. “o- 60,6918A 


FLY 9-FT. HOT AIR BALLOON 
9-ft. Tall. Rises to amazing 
heights on just hot air. Supplied 
with tether attached, so can be unit. Easy to use! Loads of fun! 
Produce circles, ellipses, epicyclic 
curves, etc., in & colors on paper. 
wood, acetate, ete. Incl. 8 water- 


used over and over, Easy to make. 
Great for celebrations, science 
fairs, plain fun. 
gliders, parachutes, instruments 
—anything up to % Ib. Approx. 

5-ft. diam. _— hs | inflated. 
$2.00 Ppd. 


Will lift model 


Create great 


color pens, graphic | art pape. 


geometric designs—automatically 
—with new, low-cost, motorized 


No. 80,109SA . $17.95 Ppd. 


PS * tk 
TRANSPARENT si SOLIDS 
Accurately constructed and_ nicely 
finished. Transparent plastic can 
be marked with china marking 
pencil. Edges outlined in_ red for 
good visibility. Height of largest 
piece 4/11/16”, other solids in 
proportion. Sturdy, hardwood box. 
Many interesting shapes in this 


instructive collection. 
No. 70,314SA .. $39.50 Ppd. 


NOW! WATER THAT CLIMBS UP HILL 
Amaze your friends—loads of fun 
perfect for science fairs. Water 
actually flows up side of glass «& 
siphons freely into other contain- 
er. To stop flow—cut with scis 
sors—watch it snap back. Secret's 
in special additive with long mo- 
lecular structure—treq. only % 
tsp. to glass. Makes goldfish slide 
thru water faster. 3-0z. can 
enough for 84 pints of water. 
No. 41,086SA -$2.00 Ppd. 


ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER + 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 


WOODEN SOLID PUZZLES 
12 different puzzles to provide 
hours of pleasure and stimulate 
ability to think and reason. Ani- 
mals and geometric forms. Take 
apart and reassemble. Lots of 
fun for the whole family—young 
and old. Will test skill, patience 
and ability to solve problems. 
No. 70,205S8A $3.50 Ppd. 


NEVER BEFORE A BOOK LIKE THIS! 
“All About Telescopes'’—the 
world’s best illustrated and most 
easily understood book about tel- 
escopes and astronomy. sey 
TELLS ALL and SHOWS ALI 

with graphic illustrations a 
easy-to-read language on HOW to 
build, HOW to buy, and HOW to 
use your telescope. Actually gives 
step-by-step instructions for both 
simple and ambitious projects. 
No. 9094SA $3.00 Ppd. 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER + 
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IT’S HERE—BIG, NEW DIGICOMP II 
If you. think bIGI¢ XOMP I was 
something—wai ‘til you use 
DIGICOMP iit Loads of fun! 
Terrific challenge! Actually works 
like electronic digital computer but 
needs no power. Adds, subtracts, 
multiplies. _ divides, memorizes. 

. Ist designed for program- 
ming. Speed reduced—you see 
what's happening. Demonstrates 
‘new’_ math, er techniques. 
No. 70,9846SA $16.00 Ppd. 


wall FREE CATALOG 


Completely new 
1¢ edition. 
New items, cate- 
gories, illustra- 
tions. 148 new, 
easy-to-read pages 
crammed with 
hundreds of sci- 
ence, math, gen- 
eral instructives 
for all grades. 
Low-cost models, kits, proj- 
ects for demonstration, par- 
ticipation. Bargains galore for 
fun, study, profit. Get free 
Catalog, ““SA.’ 
Edmund Scientific Cc 
Barrington, N.J. 08007 
Name 
Address .. 


a, Spe 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 08007 





there is at least one state that re- 
quires a wedding ring. In Louisi- 
ana, a ring is as important to the 
ceremony as the marriage license. 
Warren Anderson 
Biloxi, Mississippi 


Mr. Anderson may be correct 
but the authorities in Louisiana 
do not concur. 


A Principal Replies 


> ... “Principal's Problem” in the 
October issue captured my interest. 
I have been an assistant principal 
in a five-hundred-pupil K-6 school 
for two and a half years. I want 
to share a brief description of my 
duties with your readers. 

1. Select, maintain, and super- 
vise a student safety patrol. 

2. Schedule and supervise teach- 
er duty schedules. 

3. Schedule, supervise, and re- 
port the results of.state and dis- 
trict testing programs. 

4. Teach remedial reading four 
times a week to about forty stu- 
dents. Each one gets approximately 
three hours of instruction. 

5. Serve as a substitute teacher 
when one cannot be obtained. 

6. Do the initial screening of 
students for all special classes in- 
cluding administering tests, meet- 
ing and conferring with parents, 
teachers, students, and staff. 

7. Handle part of the discipline 
problems. 

8. Refer special behavioral prob- 
lems for individual counseling and 
guidance. 

9. Do the annual inventory of 
audiovisual and physical education 
supplies and equipment, and help 
to maintain it. 

10. Prepare a bimonthly news- 
letter for parents and students. 

1. Active in our PTA as a past 
president, parliamentarian, and 
committee chairman. 

12. Currently president of our 
local education association. 

13. A member of our county 
public relations group. 

Fred Hewins 
Pittsburg, California 


Mr. Hewins would like to 
hear from other assistant prin- 
cipals as to what their jobs 
entail. Address him at the 
Heights Elementary School. His 
Zip Code is 94565. 


Children in Trouble 


> Thank you for the excellent ar- 
ticle “The Aesthetic Loner” by 
Helen Fox. As a prospective teach- 
er I was especially interested in the 
many supportive teaching tech- 
niques she presented for a problem 
child. The bibliotherapy idea seems 
to be of primary importance. In 
this way the problem student can 
relate to his own situation while he 
is participating in the activities set 
up for the entire class. 

I will be looking forward to 
reading future articles contained in 
“Children in Trouble.” 

Margaret Mary Moore 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Mehta’s Question 


> I am answering L. Mehta’s ques- 
tion in the August/September issue, 
“Has anyone tried to teach social 
studies in grade one?” 

Last year I taught my first 
graders the points of the compass 
in the classroom, on the world map 
and globe, then directions outdoors 
for the local streets and avenues. 
Took note of the daily position of 
the sun in the classroom, thereby 
calling attention to the movement 
of the earth and seasons. Took the 
class for walks in the neighborhood 
to the food markets, observed the 
many different kinds of fruits and 
vegetables. 

When we returned to the class- 
room, I showed on the map where 
these various items grew and came 
from; the methods of transporta- 
tion coming here, and so on. My 
class could even show me on the 
map where I was born—Ireland. 
Showed pictures and told stories 
about our local community helpers 
—the bus driver, policeman, mail- 
man, nurse, dentist, doctor, and 
train conductor. Social studies can 
be taught in grade one! 

Agnes McConalogue 
Brooklyn, New York 


Boy Doll 


> On page 136 of the August/ 
September issue, I read the “Bibli- 
ography of Sex Materials.” One of 
the items is “Little Brother,” an 
anatomically correct baby doll. I 
have looked through recent issues 
of The Instructor to see if anyone 
has written to the editor about this. 
No one has, to my knowledge. 
What is the whole point of this 
“doll”? Why is it being produced? 
What effect will it have on our 
children? 

I’m not just voicing my opinion 
but also that of a large group of 
interested women. 

Mary Ann Zulawinski 
Chicago, Illinios 


Your reactions will be for- 
warded to Miss Zulawinski. 


Poet Identified 


& While looking through the De- 
cember issue of The Instructor, 1 
noticed you assumed that the au- 
thor of the poem in your column 
is unknown. 

I thought perhaps you would 
like to know that “Children Learn 
What They Live” was written by 
Dorothy Law Nolte. 

Victor J. Burgio 
Buffalo, New York 


We are grateful to everyone 
who sent the same answer. 


Correction 


> ...In column two, page 91, of 

my science article, “Explore Elec- 

trical Circuits,” in the December 

issue, voltmeter is the word in- 
tended and not voltameter. 

Evan C. Richardson 

Union, New Jersey 
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PRICES EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1968 _ 


TOMY COMPANY 


KEYS TO GOOD LANGUAGE Grades 2 - 6 
By Culp 

KEYS TO GOOD ENGLISH Grades 7 - 8 

By Rogers and Stewart 

KEYS TO ENGLISH MASTERY Grades 9 - 12 
By Rogers and Stewart 


This English program develops the skills that give 
students command of written as well as spoken language. 

Principles of grammar are taught with the aid of 
exercise sentences that present information about subjects of 


interest to students. The interesting topics serve as subjects 
for composition assignments. Thus, the lesson takes the 
student through the complete process from recognizing the 
grammar concept to the application of that concept in a 
composition situation. 

Each book in the series for Grades 2 through 12 con- 
tains both text and exercises. The text is located in the 
center of the book in Grades 3 through 12, and key symbols 
on lesson pages direct students to the grammar concepts in 
the text section. This arrangement affords each student in- 
stant availability of grammar concepts and explanations. 

All three series of the program are closely correlated 
to prevent overlappings, omissions, and changes in terminol- 
ogy from grade to grade. Separate test booklets that pro- 
vide an effective testing program are furnished with the 
series. 

Teacher’s Editions for Grades 2 through 12 contain 
answers to exercises and tests, and step-by-step procedures 
are outlined to help the teacher correlate grammar and usage 
lessons with oral and written activities. 
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PHONETIC KEYS TO READING Grades 1 - 3 
KEYS TO INDEPENDENCE IN READING 
Grades 4-6 

By Harris, Creekmore, and Greenman 


PHONETIC KEYS TO READING for Grades 1 through 

3 teaches the skills and habits necessary for independence 
in reading. 
GRADE 1 - Tag is an audio-readiness book and pre-primer. 
The audio-readiness presents the basic sounds, associated 
letters, and a few phonetic principles along with conven- 
tional readiness activities. The pre-primer section of Tag 
contains stories composed of words that involve the sounds 
and letters studied in the audio-readiness section. 

Dot and Jim, the primer, continues the application and 
the development of the skills introduced in Tag. These skills 
are developed and mastered in the process of learning a 
primer reading vocabulary and reading primer stories. Read- 
ing comprehension is taught by oral group discussion and 
written comprehension exercises. 

All Around with Dot and Jim, the first reader, expands 
the scope of the word-attack skills program so that the 
pupil may easily read any first-reader level materials. The 
comprehension program continues to relate reading with 
experience. Fanciful stories are introduced at this. point. 
All three of the above books should be used with first-grade 
pupils. Also available is My Own Work with Words, an 
optional book that devotes at least one page of follow-up 
activities to each lesson in the three books for Grade 1. 
GRADE 2 - Through Happy Hours, the orientation reader 
for Grade 2, reviews all of the word-attack skills and much 
of the vocabulary presented in Grade 1. However, this book 
contains new stories and more depth in the comprehension 
activities. 

As Days Go By, the second reader, follows Through 

Happy Hours. It expands the child’s reading vocabulary and 
further develops his skills in word attack and comprehen- 
sion. 
GRADE 3 - Along New Ways, the orientation reader, 
reviews all of the word-attack and comprehension skills and 
much of the vocabulary from previous grades. It, too, con- 
tains new and interesting stories. 

Wide Doors Open, the third reader, follows Along New 
Ways. This book introduces the fine points of word analysis 
and makes application of all of the most useful word-attack 
skills. The skills used in reading this book enable pupils to 
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cope with anything written on their language and experience 
level. These skills will enable the brighter pupils to read 
advanced material well above grade level, limited only by 
their backgrounds. 

The Teacher’s Manuals give clear instructions for the 
presentation of each lesson. These thorough manuals with 
their step-by-step organization enable the teacher to learn 
the program one step at a time. Teachers do not need 
special training if they will just follow the manual. The 
Teacher’s Manuals are sold only when the pupils’ books 
are used in-class quantities. 

Phonetic Cards and Charts - The set of cards and charts 
for Grade 1 consists of 707 flash cards and word cards, 80 
phrase cards, and 13 story charts with accompanying sen- 
tence strips. The set of picture cards contains 200 cards 
(6%” x 9”), 150 of which are in full color, 25 in two colors, 
and 25 in one color. These cards are used to present and 
review various sounds as suggested in the Teacher’s Manual. 
The set of phonetic cards for Grade 2 consists of 385 phonic 
cards,and the set for Grade 3 consists of 155 cards. These 
materials are not sold on consignment and may not be 
returned for credit. 

KEYS TO INDEPENDENCE IN READING is a com- 
plete reading program for the intermediate grades. The 
series helps the pupil maintain and further develop the 
reading skills learned in PHONETIC KEYS TO READING 
and teaches him to read expository-type writing with 
greater understanding. The reading and appreciation of 
fiction is taught and balanced with reading instruction in 
expository material such as that found in the content areas 
of the curriculum. 

There are two books for each grade — the Keytext® 
and the Storytext®. The Keytext®, a consumable book, re- 
views and expands upon the skills presented in PHONETIC 
KEYS TO READING and teaches the pupil the reading 
skills necessary for reading textbook-type material. 

The Storytext®, a nonconsumable book, teaches the 
reading skills involved in the interpretation and appreciation 
of fiction and poetry. Pupils are taught to recognize kinds of 
stories and to identify their various elements. They are 
equipped with the reading skills necessary for developing 
recall of information and making sound judgments and 
evaluations. Pupils learn that the skills involved in reading 
for entertainment are different from those involved in 
reading for information. 

The Keytext® and Storytext® work together, and the 
units of each book focus on the same over-all topic. The 
expository unit in the Keytext® is taught first so that the 
factual information will provide the necessary background 
for the fiction in the Storytext®. By correlating the contrast- 
ing fact and fiction, the pupils are able to understand and 
appreciate more challenging stories and develop a stronger 
interest in reading factual information. 

The Teacher’s Manual gives detailed teaching instruc- 
tions as well as answers to the exercises. 
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(lassroom 


Library Series 


By Selected Authors and Editors 


Here are two packets of paperback books certain to 
convince the early reader that it is easy and fun to read. 
These classroom libraries for first- and second-grade 
children were chosen carefully from the selected works 
of 30 authors and editors. 

Each 25-volume packet provides an aid for individual- 
izing reading, supplementing content areas, developing 
library skills, and fostering literary appreciation. The Pri- 
mary I packet was developed for first-grade children and 
the Primary II packet for second-grade children. On its 
individual grade level, each packet contains books for the 
slow, average, and superior readers. The books are num- 
bered from 1 to 25 to indicate the book’s approximate 
difficulty within each set. Illustrations in both packets 
are in beautiful color from cover to cover. 

The Primary I and II Classroom Library Packets have 
been selected according to children’s reading interests. 
Different books of the sets are recommended by authorities 
and publications such as American Library Association 
Booklist, The Horn Book Magazine, Library Journal, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International, and others. 
Packet I has 31 recommendations, and Packet II has 96. 

A Teacher’s Guide included with each Classroom 
Library contains a list of activities for developing the 
pupil’s interest in the appreciation and love for literature. 
A summary of each story ... comprehension questions 
; suggested activities for supplementary work p 
and suggestions for individualizing reading, supplementing 
content areas, and developing library skills are also found 
in the Guide. 

The books arrive in an attractive, self-storing bo 
made of material to withstand years of usage on the class- 
room bookshelf. 
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Phonic concepts are used in every day’s activity. Complete 
instructions for presenting the lessons are given in the 
Teacher’s Editions. 

A trial test and a final test are a regular part of 
the weekly unit plan. Research has shown that just checking 
spelling errors does little good unless there is a plan for 


A Phonetic Approach to SPELLING GROWTH Grades 1 - 8 working with misspelled words and learning to spell them. 


By Mason, Hudson, Andress, and Miller 


Children are taught to make use of all important tech- 
niques for mastering spelling — auditory, visual, meaning, 
and kinesthetic — but the new approach in this program 
teaches spelling with less dependence on memory. 

SPELLING GROWTH, Grade 1, develops a foundation 
for spelling skills, habits, and attitudes. The first-grade 
program teaches pupils to listen carefully to spoken words; 
to understand that spoken words may be recorded in 
written form; that there is a right way to spell; that the 
right way is based on a fairly predictable sound-symbol 
relationship, but that there are irregularities in the system 
that must be memorized. 

Pupils must develop an inquisitiveness about spelling 
and a confidence in their ability to spell in place of the 
fear of misspelling that is too often learned. Fear is avoided 
with early successful experience gained in SPELLING 
GROWTH. 

The program is divided into three parts: readiness, 
spelling, and creative writing. The lessons in each of these 
sections deal with sounds, symbols, principles, words, and 
writing. 

Each week’s lesson in Grades 2 through 8 is divided into 
five parts for use during the normal five-day school week. 


The trial test is used as a means of identifying words the 
child does not know how to spell, and provision is made 
for him to write and study these words before taking the 
final test. 

At the beginning of the books for Grades 2 through 8 
is a sound-symbol orientation section. During the orienta- 
tion period children will prepare for the work that is to 
be presented on the grade level and review concepts taught 
previously. 

The review units are phonically organized. Children 
review phonic and structural principles along with other 
spelling skills as applied to words presented in preceding 
lessons. A special review at the end of each book offers a 
new type of review designed for individualized work. 

Beginning in Grade 4 there is a dictionary section in 
the back of each book. Children are taught to use diction- 
aries effectively, and they are encouraged to develop the 
dictionary habit. 

The Teacher’s Edition for each grade level contains 
answers to the exercises and reproductions of pages from 
the pupil’s book. Suggestions and easy-to-follow instructions 
for presenting the material guide the teacher step by step. 

Teacher aids available for use with SPELLING 
GROWTH include picture cards for Grades 1 and 2 and 
manuscript and cursive letter form wall charts. 








Health 


HEALTH BEGINS AT HOME Grade 1 
HEALTH IS FUN Grade 2 

CHILD’S HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT SERIES Grades 3 - 8 
By Thackston and others 


This outstanding series of health books presents a school 
health program for Grades 1 through 8. From this physio- 
logically based program pupils learn about the body and 
how it functions. 

The Grade 1 and 2 books stress the observance of rules 
of health and safety at home, at school, and at play. Ade- 
quate teaching procedures are included in these first- and 
second-grade books; therefore, separate Teacher’s Manuals 
are not required. 

The health books for Grades 3 through 8 present a bal- 
anced, positive viewpoint of health as a state of physical, 
emotional, and social well-being. Factual information con- 
cerning hygiene, mental health, and safety is presented 
through interesting real-life stories with significant illus- 
trations in color. Broad generalizations give way to exer- 
cises and activities that teach each pupil to relate that 
information to himself. Tests and review lessons are a 
part of each unit which make the individual books a com- 
plete health program. 


Parents become involved in the health program through 
frequent notes “To the Parents” that appear in each book 
of the series. The parents are asked to have their children 
do certain activities in the home relative to health topics 
being studied at school. In this way, parents are constantly 
reminded they are an important part of the functional health 
program used in the school. 

There is a Teacher’s Manual for each book from Grades 
3 through 8. The manuals contain classroom procedures, 
answers to the exercises, and valuable suggestions for ad- 
ditional activities. They are furnished free to teachers when 
books are ordered in class quantities. 
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motor control to write attractive letter forms easily, accu- 
rately, and rapidly. 

Books for Grades 1 and 2 are consumable books, and 
for Grades 3 through 8 they are nonconsumable. Throughout 
all grades the child is furnished perfect examples of writing. 
In Grades-3 through 8 the books contain examples, exercises, 
and detailed instructions for the pupils. 

The Teacher’s Manual for Grades 1 through 8 gives 
teachers a wealth of information on handwriting instruction 
with emphasis on various critical points—readiness, transi- 
tion, period of refinement, diagnosis of difficulties, and 
remediation. The Teacher’s Manual contains a scale for 
pupil evaluation by grade level. Teacher aids include manu- 
script and cursive wall charts. 


Handwriting 


NOW WE WRITE Grade 1 

WE WRITE AGAIN Grade 2 

ON TO GOOD WRITING Grades 3 - 8 
By Rouse and Dickson 


Handwriting is an important part of the language-arts 
curriculum and to be useful it must be easy to write and 
legible. It also must be attractive if a pupil is going to 
develop pride in his work. In view of these criteria, The 
Economy Company’s threefold objectives in the handwrit- 
ing program are to teach the pupil to write easily, legibly, 
and attractively. 

A new readiness program in Grade 1 prepares pupils 
for manuscript writing by teaching large basic strokes. 
When the letter forms are introduced, they are grouped 
according to common characteristics, and pupils start using 
them in whole words and complete sentences. 

Manuscript writing precedes cursive and is taught dur- 
ing the first two years. The Grade 2 handwriting book ends 
with an optional transition section for the development of 
some cursive writing skills. This section may be used in 
Grade 2 for transition readiness, teaching reading of cursive, 
or the actual transition to cursive writing. Transition from 
manuscript to cursive writing can be taught initially or 
reviewed in the third-grade book. 

Transition lessons in the early stages present manu- 
script and cursive together until the pupil is sufficiently 
acquainted with cursive. Manuscript writing is reviewed fre- 
quently throughout the balance of the eight-year program. 

The cursive letter forms are designed to involve few 
retracings and precise crossings, which demand frustrating 
exactness. This allows pupils who are still mastering fine 





(Note: Educational Guidelines Company, a division of The Economy Company, develops remedial material. ) 


‘Remedial English 


GUIDEBOOK TO BETTER ENGLISH Levels I, Ul, Il, 


By Haag and IV 


Here is a series of remedial English textbooks being 
developed to help those students who encounter difficulty 
in keeping pace with the rest of the class. The teacher 
will find these books ‘talk the language” of the slow 
learners, who usually have an interest level far greater 
than their achievement level. 

At present three levels of the four-level series have 
been published and are ready for classroom use. Level I 
has an approximate fourth-grade achievement level and 
is geared for use in upper elementary and early junior 
high school. Level II has an approximate fifth-grade 
achievement level and an interest level of junior high 
and early high school students. Level III has an approxi- 
mate sixth-grade difficulty and an interest level of high 
school and young adults. 

All levels of the GUIDEBOOK series contain both 
text and exercises. In the text sections of Levels II and 
III, a short exercise for the students to work is included 
along with each principle. Thus, as in “programed” in- 
struction, the students take a small step in learning the 
principle before they move on to the lesson for a larger 
step. 
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GUIDEBOOK TO BETTER READING 
By Rambeau 


This new remedial reading program was developed 
primarily to help overcome the reading deficiencies of junior 
and senior high school students. The program also may be 
applied in certain instances to reading problems on the 
intermediate and adult levels. 

Reading level in GUIDEBOOK TO BETTER READING 
begins at the second and progresses through the fourth 
grade. The book is based on the assumption that when 
the student begins the program he has a reading achieve- 
ment level of high first or low second grade. It is also 
assumed that he has been introduced to various word- 
perception skills, but has not mastered their use. There- 
fore, he will need to be taught step-by-step procedure 
of phonetic analysis, to review and learn to apply structural 
analysis, and, as he gains skill in his ability to get mean- 
ing from the printed page, to learn how to use context 
clues for word identification. 

The systematic development of comprehension skills 
parallels the development of word-attack skills. Listening 
exercises are provided in the beginning, and students are 
asked to respond to simple recall questions. The program 
gradually shifts to questions that pupils must figure out 
for themselves, determining the answers from the context 
that has been read. Comprehension of literal meaning is 
stressed throughout this book. Lessons are planned to ex- 
pand vocabulary and interest. 

All stories in the book are original. Exciting, interest- 
ing mystery or high adventure tales are presented in both 
fictional and nonfictional material. 


The following criteria were used by our author in 
the development of this remedial English series: 

A high interest level which motivates a student to 
learn; a low vocabulary level which permits the student 
o work on his own achievement level; an easy reading 
level which encourages the student who lacks the necessary 
ability and English skills; a socio-economic and multi-ethnic 
treatment in which the illustrations and text establish sit- 
uations to enable the student to identify with names, terms, 
and situations without self-consciousness. 

Level IV, which is being developed for use by young 
adults, will be off the press early in 1968. 


SUPPLEMENTAL READERS 
By Rambeau and Rambeau 


Six supplemental readers are being developed for use 
with GUIDEBOOK TO BETTER READING, the instruc- 
tional book. These books will provide your students with 
the enjoyment and the practice that are necessary for read- 
ing improvement. Interests are related to teen-age levels, 
while the stories are written on the students’ achievement 
levels. 

The supplemental readers are primarily for pleasure 
reading. They are written respectively on the second-grade 
through sixth-grade reading levels. Action, suspense, and 
comedy are packed into the pages of these readers to cap- 
ture and sustain the interest of your students. The first 
two supplemental readers, the second- and third-grade 
reading levels, will be ready January, 1968. Other books in 
the series will be off the press later in the year. 
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GUIDEBOOK TO MATHEMATICS 
By Laughlin 


GUIDEBOOK TO MATHEMATICS has a twofold pur- 
pose: to help students who need to review basic principles 
of mathematics and to help those for whom other ap- 
proaches to mathematics have proved ineffective. 

After instruction and practice in the simplest elements 
of addition and subtraction, the student proceeds to multi- 
plication, division, fractions, decimal fractions, per cents, 
measurements, graphs, and basic geometric figures. The 
closing lessons in the book develop the student’s ability 
in the use of mathematics in everyday life — in figuring 
interest rates, making budgets, and using bank accounts. 
The clear explanations and carefully selected examples 
make it possible for students to complete the exercises-with 
a minimum amount of help from the teacher. 

Throughout the book each principle is presented in 
a well-balanced range of situations and reviewed in a 
regular and comprehensive pattern. Exercises are centered 
around practical situations that arise from day to day in 
the home and on the job. 


*List Price — Book dealer’s selling price. 


1968 ORDER FORM 


TERMS: Net 30 days from date of shipment unless 
otherwise specified. The Economy Company prices are 
DELIVERED PRICES based on surface freight or 
parcel post (book rate) shipments. The mode of trans- 
portation will be at the discretion of the company. 
When a customer requests a shipment to be made in 
a different way, the customer will be billed for any 
increased cost incurred. Transportation charges on 
any books returned shall be paid by the customer. All 
orders are taken subject to approval and acceptance 
by the home office. 
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Health 


rade 1 Health Begins at Home 
rade 2 Health Is Fun 

rade 3 Health All the Year 
rade 4 Health in Action 

rade 5 Aiding Our Health 

rade 6 Developing Our Health 
rade 7 Protecting Our Health 
rade 8 Keeping Our Health 
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Spelling 
rade 1 Spelling Growth 
Teacher's Edition 
Grade 2 Spelling Growth 
Teacher's Edition 
rade 3 Spelling Growth 
Teacher’s Edition 
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Teacher's Edition 


**Net Delivered Price — School price when 


ECONOMY 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
5811 WEST MINNESOTA 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46241 


[_]Charge 30 days 


Amount 


GUIDEBOOK TO MATHEMATICS will serve as an 
effective foundation for the practical use of mathematics 
and for proceeding successfully into more advanced mathe- 
matics courses. 


+ Sold only for classroom use. 


purchased in class quantities. Not available to retail dealers. 


1968 CATALOG/ORDER FORM 


Date 


COMPANY 


This price list supersedes all others, and the 
prices listed hereon are subject to change 
without notice. 

Ship to 
School 

Street Address 
County 

City 


School Dist. 
State Zip Code 


[_]Cash with Order 


Net 
Delivered 
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Grade 7 Spelling Growth 75 


Teacher's Edition 75 
Teacher's Edition 
(Teacher aids same as listed for Handwriting) 
Wall Charts—Manuscript 
Wall Charts—Cursive 
Picture Cards, Grades 1 and 2 (Same as 


listed for Reading Grade 1) 


Handu 


rade 1 Now We Write 


rade 2 We Write Again 
Grade 3 On to Good Writing 
Grade 5 On to Good Writing 
rade 7 On to Good Writing 
rade 8 On to Good Writing 
Teacher's Manual, Grades 1-8 
(Teacher aids same as listed for Spelling) 


Wall Charts—Manuscript 
Wall Charts—Cursive 


Amount 
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to afford teachers and children the most educationally 


OW sound material available. 
All of the company’s sales representatives are former 


educators. Most of them have held administrative positions 
in school systems. These representatives are constantly 
available to consult with you about new programs in which 


you are interested and to help you with our programs you 
are now using. 


Prompt delivery of your order is assured by The Econ- 
omy Company’s major sales offices and warehouses strate- 
gically located in Atlanta, Indianapolis, and Oklahoma City. 
It has become a tradition with the company to ship books 
the same day orders are received in these offices. 

The educational programs of the company are used 
by school children throughout the nation and in American 
schools in many foreign countries. The editors who research 
and develop the textbooks have been hand-picked from the 
ranks of the top educators in their teaching fields. 

The Economy Company has nearly 40 years’ experience 
as an educational publisher. The company’s teacher-de- 
veloped textbooks have been written with meticulous care 
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1968 ORDER FORM (Continued ) See opposite side of this page for start of listings. 


Cut Along Dotted Line 


; Th Net 
Quantity Title : Quantit Title List . {Delivered Amount 
Price® |Price** 


Reading Phonetic Keys to Reading Classroom Library Series + 


PrimaryT_______®640_| 1980] 
Primary! [2640_| 19.80 
[160] 
1.60 


Dot and Jim—Primer 7 " 
All Around—First Reader Remedial English 


-—20-| 
[80 
[My Own Work with Words | 60] 
[24.00 
ne 


= 
|| 
- +h Guidebook to Better English 


| 1.20 | 
Level ll Guidebook to Better English | ie | 


Level III Guidebook to Better English 1160 {| 120 | 
Level IV Guidebook to Better English 


Remedial Reading 
uidebook to Better Reading [196 | 1.47 
Reader, Second-Grade Reading Level 715 
Reader, Third-Grade Reading Level 
Ais EE Se OTC 
Remedial Mathematics 

Guidebook to Mathematics 


English 

Grade 2 Keys to Good Language 

Grade 3 Keys to Good Language & Tests| 1.08 | 
Grade 4 Keys to Good Language & Tests} 1.08 
Grade 5 Keys to Good Language & Tests} 1.08 


— 
|—] Grade 6 Keys to Good Language & Tests] 1.08 | 81 
= 


Phonetic Cards and Charts 


Picture Cards (Same as listed for 
Spelling Grades 1 and 2) 
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Through Happy Hours—Orientation Reader 
As Days Go By—Second Reader 
Teacher's Manual ——it«*S 
Phonetic Cards 
Grade 3 
| Along New Ways—Orientation Reader 
Wide Doors Open—Third Reader 
Teacher’s Manual 
Phonetic Cards 
Keys to Independence in Reading 
Grade 4 
Down Bright Roads—Keytext® 
Tales to Enjoy—Storytext® 
Teacher’s Manual 
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Grade 7 Keys to Good English & Tests 

Grade 8 Keys to Good English & Tests 

Stories to Treasure—Storytext® Freshman Keys to English Mastery & Tests) 1.40 1.05 

Teacher’s Manual t Sophomore Keys to English Mastery & Tests 1.05 

Grade 6 |__| Junior Keys to English Mastery & Tests 1.05 
1.40 


Into Wide Worlds—Keytext® |__| Senior Keys to English Mastery & Tests 1.05 


Through Broad Fields—Keytext® 


Adventures to Remember—Storytext® 1.6 j SALES & USE TAX — If educa- 
Teacher's Manual ~~ — tional materials are subject to your 


—o eo 
Note: Teacher's Manuals for reading are [ | vgn d yn Ig ae 


sold only when the pupil’s books are used | = ———— 
in cl ities. . : 
in Class quantities Order must be signed by purchaser: Signature 





A fundamental approach to teaching 
English .. . proven effective with students having 
varying levels of experience and skill. 


An effective English program helps pupils master the 
discriminations between acceptable and non-accept- 
able grammatical patterns, both in spoken and written 
communication. The Economy Company’s English 
program for Grades 2 through 12 has been proven 
effective through years of successful use in school 
districts throughout the nation, with slow learners, 
with average pupils, and with pupils in advanced 
work classes. In this program, the pupil uses a single 


KEYS TO GOOD LANGUAGE Grades 2-6 
KEYS TO GOOD ENGLISH Grades 7-8 
KEYS TO ENGLISH MASTERY Grades 9-12 


consumable book, incorporating both text and exer- 
cise sections and keyed for easy reference between 
lesson pages and text. Teachers’ editions for each 
grade include detailed lesson plans and answers to 
exercises and tests. A separate test booklet is furnished 
with each pupil’s book. The program includes three 
series, each closely correlated with the others, giving 
emphasis to clear understanding of English funda- 
mentals. Please write for additional information. 
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THE ECONOMY COMPANY 


Oklahoma City 


Atlanta 


Indianapolis 
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NEW — Elementary 
Enrichment “Package” of 
Wilson Educational 
Tapes and Records 


. . . they utilize advance learning 
concepts—are “open ended,” “‘issue 
oriented,” and invite “student in- 
volvement and participation.” 


E TT + 

Get all five series in the Elementary DT OR S 
Enrichment Package. Or you may get 

each series individually. Complete " i iC "ES NSE 


satisfaction guaranteed. 











SOCIAL STUDIES 


Grades 6-12, Series $1: “Issues in . . ; 
American Democracy.” Correlates Fe Rose Agree came a copy of her new book, While I observed the program in action at 
American history with current events How to Eat a Poem & Other Morsels, a col- | Western Michigan University, we also had the 
to provide understanding of tradition- lection of food poems for children which Mrs. pleasure of a visit from Mr. Olenchak and his 
al political values with present-day Agree selected and Peggy Wilson attractively illus- | family during their vacation. 
issues. trated. It is a real fun book, and while I might be 
: a ; accused of being prejudiced in favor of our re- 
Grades 6-12, Series S2: “Citizenship viewer, I think it is one of the nicest compila- 
Processes. Part | demonstrates ap- tions I have seen this year. 
plied parliamentary practice. Part Il M : 
features leadership and its traits. y own copy is now fingermarked and shows 
some signs of wear from children in the neighbor- 
Grades 4-6, Series $3: “Pioneer Trans- hood who have borrowed it. This is the nicest 
portation.” Folk songs of the develop- way to have a book, and I love every fingermark 
ment of the four major transportation and soiled streak. 
networks in American history. Boys especially like the book, and they chuckle 
over such rhymes as, “Robbin and Bobbin/Two 
SCIENCE great Belly’d Men/They eat more Victuals/Than ™ Did you see the cartoons of a father and 
Grades 3-6, Series SC2: ‘Sciencing three score Men.” mother about to pick a lot from-a prospectus? 
with Plants.” An actual classroom in > ts . h ; Their small son, leaning over their shoulders, is 
action that demonstrates how stu- ope music teachers will not take offense, pointing to one parcel and saying, “If you are 
dents can explore scientific concepts but for a long time many a Payee have going to put a fence around it you better pick this 
by simple analogy. seemed to need a good overhauling. When I go one.” The child was not necessarily precocious— 


into schools, their music seems to be either won- h . 
— ; ; ; : € was a product of the new math with strong real- 
LANGUAGE ARTS derfully vital or frightfully restricted. Certainly, if — j,ations pe equal areas having different ra 
Grades K-6, Series L1: “Developing children can’t have a thoroughly good time in gters, Hopefully, he is typical of many girls and 

Creative Ability.” Motivates students music class, and if this isn’t the first consideration, boys. 

to participate in various development there is something wrong with that music program. To help make sure of this, Dr. Jo Phillips 
language arts activities. (Also for Exploratory Music, presented on pages 117- really talks about you and the ilies esis on pages 
Head Start.) 122, is an attempt to provide a structure for a 33 through 40. Everything about this feature is 
music program that truly contributes to children’s significant, but one important aspect is its timing. 
self-fulfillment. The stress is on each child being Many teachers working with the new math for 
pal a ape ed in all phases of several years recognize that they are tending to 
a ne is studying composition, he resort to the same sterile absolutes that separated 
composes. If he is learning about instruments, he the arithmetic we used to teach from life experi- 


plays. If he is experiencing rhythm, he creates it. = ences. Dr. Phillips’ article should serve as a re- 
(For ordering a file copy, see page 122.) juvenator. 
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> Bully for the National Council of Teachers of 
English! At its recent convention in Hawaii it 
went on record for a maximum class size of 25 
pupils in the elementary school, one clerk for 
every six teachers, and at least thirty minutes a 
day for free time for planning. This is the first 
professional organization to make such specific 
recommendations for lighter loads for elementary 
teachers. Hopefully, other professional organiza- 
tions will reenforce their action. 


H. WILSON CORP. 


Educational Materials Division 
555 W. Taft Drive, South Holland, Ill. 60473 


C) Send information on “Package” 


) Elementary Package on Tapes $79.00 


Elementary Package on Records $59.50 


editorial restraint—not changing a single line of 


A series on tapes $15.80 
seri pes $ what she wanted to say. 


A series on records $11.90 
> Next month we are having a special reading 
feature presenting twelve innovative activities on 
reading, each of which is outstanding. We think 
this will be one to watch for. EFN 


Enclosed is check for $.. 
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Father and child 
last summer 
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Holl, 
Rinehart 
Winston, 
INC. 





383 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


Atlanta Chicago 





The lesson plan for a complete 
mathematics program is a scope and se- 
quence chart. Like all good lesson plans, 
a scope and sequence chart should deter- 
mine what a pupil will learn—not just 
record it. 

That’s why the authors of ELE- 
MENTARY MATHEMATICS: Patterns 
and Structure completed the scope and 
sequence chart for their whole program 
before they wrote a word of their texts. 
They asked themselves, and other teach- 
ers, how much a pupil should learn at 
each level and in what order he should 
learn it. When they answered those ques- 
tions to their own satisfaction, they then 
constructed a scope and sequence for the 
series ...carefully building upon interre- 
lated concepts, skill development, and 
pupil maturity. 
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With this kind of careful planning, 
you know that the authors’ lessons are 
directed to a central and constant goal: 
complete understanding of the relation- 
ships, operations, and structure of math- 
ematics. 

With their text in your daily plans, 
your lessons will have that goal, too. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
Patterns and Structure 


Nichols, Flournoy, Kalin, Simon 
Basic Sequence, Grades 1-8 


Accelerated Sequence, Grades 5-7 


Teacher's Guides, Filmstrips Grades 3-7, 


Workbooks Grades 3-8, Ditto Masters 
Grades 1 and 2. 
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FIRST TIME 
AVAILABLE 
TO 
TEACHERS! 


sl 


se GIVE-AWAY TOYS 
se INCENTIVES, PRIZES 

* OCCUPATIONAL GAMES 
ae GRAB BAG GIFTS 


ALL AT SPECIAL 
EDUCATOR'S DISCOUNT 


Check our selection of gifts 
and prizes—and our prices— 
before you plan a birthday, hol- 
iday, or other classroom party. 
Let us show you how to get 
double savings —in lowest 
prices and extra bonuses. 
BUY DIRECT BY MAIL 
AND SAVE 
Over 200 individual gifts and 
assortments screened for edu- 
cator’s use. For example, As- 
sortment N-197 gives you 100 
fascinating toys valued up to 
25c each for less than 5c each. 
(Plus many other fabulous se- 
lections.) Prompt delivery 
guaranteed. 


Find out how classroom parties 
can be fun for the teacher, too 
— and less expensive. Write 
today for FREE illustrated cat- 
alog. No obligation. 


JONSON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 02 
Cedarhurst, N.Y. 11516 


Fes ee eee eae & 


JONSON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 02 
Cedarhurst, N. Y. 11516 

Please send me your FREE Catalog of 
money-saving toys, games, prizes and 
gifts suitable for classroom parties. 





Name - 





School 





Address 





City 





State Zip Code 


Brotherhood 
Week 


Ho’s for it? I am not sure I am—at 

least for young children. In declaring 
it, we are saying that to some degree we are 
unbrotherly all the rest of the year; in car- 
rying it out, too often we are proving that 
this is the case. 

From manuscripts and letters we receive, 
it is obvious that Brotherhood Week is the 
popular time to introduce a unit on Negro 
heroes, to study the contribution of Jewish 
people to our culture, or to call attention to 
some other minority group. I think it’s very 
unlikely that we introduce a study of any 
minority group during Brotherhood Week 
without a tinge of condescension. 

If this judgment annoys or offends you, let 
me quickly say that our patronizing is not 
so much deliberate as it is thoughtless. It is 
a kind of self-righteousness that majority 
groups unintentionally inflict upon others. 


What kinds of things occur in the name 
of brotherhood? Of course none of you is 
guilty of any of these, but do you know 
teachers who are? 

Have you met the Cautious Ignorer? In 
one such teacher’s class, a first grader 
looked at her neighbor and said, “Miss 

, is Anne Marie a Negro?” “Hush,” 
replied her teacher. “We don’t talk about 
such things.” 

Then there is the Sweet Suppressor. A 
Jewish mother wrote an indignant letter 
d4bout her son Joseph’s teacher. The boy 
was about to make his bar mitzvah and the 
teacher suggested that he explain all about 
it to the class. Then she added, “Don’t tell 
the children that you don’t believe in Jesus 
—they might not understand that.” 

The Do-Good Patronizer is another cham- 
pion of brotherhood. She reminds the chil- 
dren who are writing a play, “Be sure to in- 
clude some Negro heroes so that there will 
be a part for Sammy and Fred.” 


And of course there is the Actually Igno- 
rant. When a child asked if it was possible 
to give blood transfusions from people of 
one race to people of another, this teacher's 
response was, “It might be done, but only in 
an extreme emergency.” 


If Brotherhood Week is to be observed in 
school, perhaps the proper place to do it is 
in the faculty room, or perhaps in your own 
thoughts as you drive to and from school. | 
think all of us need a special time to look 
at our prejudices honestly. 

When Canada’s Prime Minister, Lester 
Pearson, won the Nobel Prize for his work 
in the United Nations, he said with candor 
that “all educated and cultured people have 
a problem in matching what they proclaim 
with what they actually feel.” This is the 
challenge that each of us experiences re- 
gardless of color, race, or creed. 

Recently, I heard a Jewish educator ex- 
press the belief that his people were genet- 
ically superior. He pointed out that they 
have had a high degree of civilization for 
five thousand years and that the effects of 
this selective breeding show up in a higher 
1Q for Jewish people than for the general 
population. 

At first this seemed shocking. I thought 
the man was expressing a highly prejudiced 
viewpoint. Then J realized that in truth he 
was only being honest. He was saying what 
he truly believed, rather than what he 
thought was polite. 

In the interest of continued communica- 
tion and audience approval, all of us tend 
to avoid total honesty. How many of you 
have sat at meetings concernéd with grandi- 
ose interracial programs, only to listen to 
prejudiced scuttlebutt once the meeting is 
over and people break up into small groups? 


If you want a problem to work on for 
Brotherhood Week, try this one from a very 
handsome little Nigerian sixth grader who 
questioned some of our traditions. “Ac- 
cording to some of your state laws, if a per- 
son is one-fourth or one-eighth Negro he 
must be considered a Negro. Do you have 
any state laws that require a person of one- 
fourth or one-eighth white ancestry to be 
considered a white person?” 


Happy Brotherhood Week! EFN 


ees Editorial ----------- eee e cece eee. 
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Take them beyond the textbook with 
the new Scholastic Curriculum Units 


POWDER Bes; 


ae lent 
; a 


Spies 


Revolution 


Unit CU-1: The Struggle For Independence, 7 titles, 60 books with 16-page Teaching Guide and storage- display case. 


+ 


* To stimulate reading 
*To encourage creative and critical thinking 
*To enrich and extend major curriculum areas 


Here is a forceful new instrument for middle-grade 
teaching. Scholastic Curriculum Units provide you 
with collections of outstanding paperback books on 
specific curriculum-related themes, supported by 
Teaching Guides. 

Each collection provides a two-to-three week study 
unit to reinforce, enrich, and extend the textbook and 
classroom instruction in a single area of study — 
chiefly in social studies and science. 


What makes Scholastic Curriculum Units special? 

e All book titles have been selected by a panel of 
prominent educators and librarians — and they 
have been children’s paperback ‘‘bestsellers.”’ 
They will encourage individual selection of reading 
materials and participation. 

A detailed 16-page Teaching Guide for each Unit 

provides teaching plans and a wealth of concrete 

suggestions and information. 

e The cost of each Unit is 25% less than the total 
cost of all the components if purchased separately. 

What do you receive in the Units? 

Each Unit is sent to you in a sturdy storage case 
which unfolds into a classroom display rack. The 
‘focal book,”’ provided in multiple copies, can be read 
by all and gives an introduction to the Unit topic. 
Then other related books in smaller quantities, and on 
varying reading levels, can be selected by the stu- 
dents for their own reading. 

The Teaching Guide gives you both a day-to-day 
plan for using the books, and many pages of sugges- 
tions for projects, activities, discussions, and written 
assignments. The Guide also provides the reading 
level, content, and purpose of each title. In short, the 
Teaching Guide helps you develop the Unit into a 
cogent teaching tool and serves you as a ‘‘curriculum 
specialist’’ — in book form — right in your own class- 
room. 

Help them discover the joy of good reading, 

participation, and independent critical thinking. 

The display of colorful paperbacks dealing with 
exciting, curriculum-related subjects will be a stim- 
ulus to your students’ interest. There are books for 
every reading level and interest within your class. 
Then with the Teaching Guide you can channel this 
reading enthusiasm into significant learning pro- 
grams for your boys and girls. 





45-day Free examination 

You may order as many new Scholastic Curriculum 
Units as you want without risk or obligation for free 
45-day examination. If you find them useful, approve 
the 45-day invoice. If you find them unsatisfactory, 
return them and owe nothing. 

To be among the first to receive the Curriculum 
Units you need, we invite you to order now. And you 
can with no risk under the terms of this 45-day free 
examination offer. 


HERE ARE THE CONTENTS OF THE FIRST 
6 SCHOLASTIC CURRICULUM UNITS: 


The Struggle For Independence (CU-1) 

7 titles, 60 books plus Teaching Guide and case 

Biographies and stories about the men and events of the 
Revolutionary War. Reading level 4.0-7.6. 

Day of Glory, Spencer (30 copies); The Story of John Paul 
Jones, Vinton (5); Powder Keg, Cooke (6); The Adventures of 
George Washington, Davidson (4); Silver for General Washing- 
ton, Meadowcroft (6); Benjamin Franklin, Meadowcroft (5); 
Spies of the Revolution, K. & J. Bakeless (4). 

$24.60 net. 


The Western Men (CU-2) 

6 titles, 35 books plus Teaching Guide and case 

True stories of the West, from 1506 to 1870, with special em- 
phasis between 1770 and 1870. Reading level 58-65. 


No Other White Men, Davis (15 copies); Men Who Won the West, 
Folsom (4); Kit Carson (Mountain Man), Bell (4); The Story of 
Daniel Boone, Cunningham (4); Buckskin Brigade, Kjelgaard 
(4); The Frontier Doctors, Blassingame & Glendinning (4). 
$15.00 net. 


Everyone Is ‘Special’ (CU-3) 

9 titles, 41 books plus Teaching Guide and case 

Modern stories about children with personal problems ranging 
from physical handicaps to disturbing family situations. Two 
focal books, one for boys,one for girls. Reading level 4-1-5.5. 


Remarkable Ramsey, the Talking Dog, Rinkoff (10 copies); 
Carol, Friedman (10); Problem Father, Shumsky (3); Trouble 
After School, Beim (3); Follow My Leader, Garfield (3); Just 
Plain Maggie, Beim (3); The Secret Language, Nordstrom (3); 
Ginnie and the New Girl, Woolley (3); Patricia’s Secret, Lein- 
hauser (3). 

$15.67 net. 


Prejudice (CU-4) 

10 titles, 42 books plus Teaching Guide and case 

Novels about young people who encounter one or more of the 
many kinds of prejudice to be found in our country today. Read- 
ing level 4.2-6.0. 

The Medicine Man’s Last Stand, Baker (15 copies); Hillbilly 
Pitcher, Jackson (3); Cali Me Bronko, Eichelberger (3); Captain 
of the Ice, Verral (3); The Forgotten Door, Key (3); The Jani- 
tor’s Girl, Friedman (3); Blue Willow, Gates (3); Snowbound in 
Hidden Valley, Wilson (3); Mary Jane, Sterling (3); A Sundae 
With Judy, Friedman (3). 

$16.12 net. 


Science: The Animal Kingdom (CU-5) 

11 titles, 45 books plus Teaching Guide and case 

These factual, scientific books provide a wide view of the 
animal kingdom and man’s relative position among the ani- 
mals. Reading level 4.2-8.2. 

Birth of An Isiand, Selsam (15 copies); Questions and Answers 
About Ants, Selsam (3); Junior Science Book of Penguins, 
Lauber (3); Snakes, Zim (3); Alligators and Crocodiles, Zim 
(3); The Great Whales, Zim (3); Bees, Bugs, and Beetles, Rood 
(3); Search for a Living Fossil, Clymer (3); Odd Pets, Hogner 
& Hess (3); Wonders of the Human Body, Ravielli (3); Beasts, 
Brains and Behavior, Wiley (3). 

$15.79 net. 


The Prehistoric World (CU-6) 

8 titles, 36 books plus Teaching Guide and case 

The beginning of the world and the changing forms of life in 

Prehistoric times presented in both fiction and non-fiction. 

Reading level 4.6-6.7. 

Fire Hunter, Kjelgaard (15 copies); Dinosaurs and More Dino- 

saurs, Craig (3); First Days of the World, Ames & Wyler (3); 

First to Ride, Crowell (3); Call it Courage, Sperry (3); The Secret 

Story of Pueblo Bonito, Elting & Folsom (3); The Story of the 

ety aod & Ames (3); The Story of Caves, Sterling (3). 
.66 net. 


(If you use a school order form, please attach this coupon to it.) 


from Scholastic Book Services 


invoice sent to me. 


quantity 
CU-1 The Struggle For Independence 
.$24.60 net 


____. CU-2 The Western Men—$15.00 net 
___. CU -3 Everyone is ‘Special’ 
$15.67 net 


[| Bin 


check one: 


Name 


Scholastic Curriculum Units for Free 45-day examination 


904 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
5675 Sunol Bivd., Pleasanton, Calif. 94566 


[] Please send the number of Scholastic Curriculum Units indicated below. | understand that if any units are not com- 
pletely satisfactory, they may be returned within 45 days at no cost or obligation; otherwise | will honor the 45-day 


[| Please have a Scholastic Representative contact me to discuss the Scholastic Curriculum Units. 


Offer valid in U.S. & territories. Prices subject to change. No postage hilled on pre- 
paid orders; prompt refund if units returned within 45 days. 


quantity 
CU-4 Prejudice — $16.12 net 


__— CU-5 Science: The Animal Kingdom 
$15.79 net 


_____ CU-6 The Prehistoric World 
$14.66 net 


[ | Payment enclosed 


Position 





School 








School address 





City 





Signature 
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Introducing: 


a new audiovisual program 
that lets your students — 


make the most important 
decisions in history. 

















“What shall I do 
about the Whisky Rebellion?” 


my ay 2 ; Scene 
The program is called Critical Thinking Aids.* 

And through its revolutionary concept, you can now 
involve your students personally in 100 of American His- 
tory’s most important decisions. 

CTAs are unique because they ask the student, rather 
than tel] him. 

Each CTA presents a historical problem in filmstrip 
format, and stops at a key point to ask each student what 
he would do in the same situation. 

Suddenly, the student is challenged tc consider the alter- 
natives and consequences. 

He identifies with George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Thomas Jefferson, and other immortals. As well as 
with the unheralded men and women-—settlers, farmers, 
immigrants— who also helped to make history. 

He forms his own value judgments based on background 
information provided by the filmstrip, plus his own per- 
sonal experience. 

In short, he learns more than dry facts and dates. He ac- 
tually thinks, feels, and expresses the emotions of history. 

After classroom discussion, the CTA filmstrip reveals 
the historical solution. And with it, your students come 
away with a deeper, more lasting understanding of history. 

CTAs were created to meet the urgent needs of the new 
social studies curriculum. Their effectiveness is the result 
of a fresh concept that takes full advantage of the inquiry 
and discovery approach. 

Social Studies teachers and supervisors who have tested 


“Call out the militia. 
The Federal Government made the law 
and we have to show we can enforce it.” 


’ 


Critical Thinking Aids in classrooms across the country 
describe them as “total student involvement for the first 
time with a filmstrip program.” 

But we'd like you to see this exciting new program for 
yourself. To preview 9 typical CTAs without charge, just 
fill out the coupon, and mail it today. 

In just a few weeks, your students can be making the 
most important decisions in history. 


*Trademark 





Critical Thinking Aids cover 100 important events in 
American History, grouped in the following categories: 


I. The Colonial Period 

A. Explorers and 
Colonies 

B. Separate Colonies 


C. Birth of a Nation 


Ill. America Matures 


A.Developing New 
Resources 
B. Big Business and Labor 


If. America Expands 
A.The Growth of 
Freedom 
B. Sectionalism: 
The Roots of War 


C. North Against South C. America Becomes 


a World Power 


These low-cost filmstrips are available individually, or in a complete series. 











[-2-68 
CLAD MODERN LEARNING AIDS 


1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036 


C) Please send, without charge, complete details about Critical Thinking Aids, 
plus your sample Preview Pak of 9 representative filmstrips from the CTA 
Series. I will return the samples within 15 days. I will also tell you whether 
or not I wish to place an order. 


C) Please send complete details about the Critical Thinking Aids series of film- 
strips, including purchasing information. 


Name 





School 





Address. 





City State Zip 
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PLYMOUTH 
ESSENTIAL TEACHING AIDS 


CHECK BELOW - ORDER TODAY - IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS -- IN COLORS WITH MANUAL 





Complete Sets of Inventory Tests covering the 100 Addition, Subtraction and 
Multiplication Facts, and 90 Division Facts. Perforated Folder, with Key for each, 
giving automatically the remedial units necessary for mastery of combination 
failed on. Tests can be used over and over. 


—_B104 100 ADDITION FACTS ....$1.20 per doz. 


—B108 100 SUBTRACTION FACTS $1.20 per doz. _B123 90 DIVISION FACTS 


—-B112 100 MULTIPLICATION FACTS $1.20 per doz. 


$1.20 per doz. 


KEYS FOR ABOVE 15¢ ea.—4 for 50¢ 
Any Combination of 3 Doz.—Min. Order. Approved under NDEA. Canadian Orders add 25%. 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


Six-pupil set of six puzzle folders punched 
out to allow pupils to write correct answers 
to questions given on definition sheets. 8'/2” 
x 9”, all of different designs, in envelope. 
Order for complete classroom. 

CW15 Grades 4-6 





























Seating Plan Book for 


MULTIPLE CLASS TEACHERS 


For the Art Teacher, Supervisor, 
Principal—up to 6 Classes 


This new plastic-bound Seat Plan Book is 
patterned after its single class seat plan 
chart. Book opens flat or stands up. 8” x 
8”, heavy dark paper. Each seat plan has 
70 compartments for inserting cards. Cards 
include name places for both boys and girls. 


__6 Classes 
5S Classes 
4 Classes 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


CROSS-WORDS FOR 
BEGINNERS 


This large and attractive lay-sheet has on it 
numbered spaces which correspond to the 
word-cards. The child reads the definition 
and then selects the proper word-card and 
lays it in its place. There are more word- 
cards than are needed, some ‘'wrong'’ words 
being included, so that the pupil must re- 
ally read comprehendingly in order to com- 
plete it. 

Six-pupil set, six different puzzles, six lay- 
sheets 9” x 12'2”, the necessary word- 
cards, and envelope containers for them, in 
an envelope. Order for complete classroom. 
CW11 Primary-1st Grade Level ...$1.25 pp. 
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Teacher’s Seat Plan 


In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 8” 
x 8”, heavy dark paper, 70 compartments 
for inserting cards. Cards included for 144 
name places. Neat, long wearing. Complete 
$1.25 ea. postpaid, $13.50 per doz. post- 
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Eleanor Kessie 


sometimes weighty, 
sometimes light ... but 
always interesting! 








1232 West 79th St. 
Chicago, III. 60620 





LOOK WHO’S TITLE I 








fen with Molly Goldberg as 
portrayed by the late Gertrude 
Berg, I’m beginning to feel that I’m 
enTITLED, for I am Title I. Ex- 
plicitly, I was hired as a remedial 
reading teacher with Title I funds, 
available through the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

My first intimation that I might 
be working under different condi- 
tions from those of a regular teach- 
er came when I telephoned the 
school system’s personnel director 
about employment as a reading 
teacher. 

“Our Title I coordinator is 
momentarily expecting word from 
the state capital as to whether funds 
have been approved,” he replied. 

“Why the state capital?” I asked 
myself. “Aren’t these federal 
funds?” Later I found that the 
funds are allocated to the state for 
disbursal. 

I got my next glimpse of a differ- 
ent world during my interview with 
the Title 1 administrator. “We are 
including in this program all the 
schools in our district—private as 
well as parochial.” My teaching 
experience had only been in public 
school, so this seemed like a 
challenging opportunity. 

A short time later came the news 
that I would teach remedial reading 
at two schools, mornings at public 
school, afternoons at the Hebrew 
Academy. 

At orientation meetings, I dis- 
covered I was one of a small group 
of Title I reading teachers. Some 
were working only half days be- 
cause of family duties. One teacher 
was assigned to a parochial high 
school for a half day, a parochial 
elementary school for the other 
half. 

Title I specifies that funds are 
to be used in “poverty” areas, where 
there are families with incomes of 
less than $3000 a year. “Before you 
set up your schedules,” we were 
cautioned, “check the children’s 
home addresses to make sure they 


live in the poverty area. These chil- 
dren must be serviced first.” 

We discovered that some of the 
Title I funds had been spent the 
previous spring for various mate- 
rials: books, shelving, and some 
very modern, sophisticated equip- 
ment. “If you need more, we'll 
try to get it for you,” was the 
encouraging statement. 

Then came another indication 
that my job was not the usual one. 
As teachers in the lunch line read 
the names of my two schools on my 
name tag, a puzzled expression 
crossed their faces. They read it 
again while I made the first of 
many explanations: “I’m Title I, 
federal funds, and all the schools 
are entitled to the funds.” 

The public schools in the dis- 
trict already had special reading 
teachers, but they were glad to get 
another half person to augment 
the program already in operation. 

At the Hebrew Academy, I in- 
augurated my own program. I soon 
discovered a good part of it in- 
volved children who were learning 
to speak English. Many of them 
had come from foreign countries; 
six had just arrived from Israel. 
Luckily I had some training in 
methods of teaching a foreign Jan- 
guage, one of which is using only 
the language being taught. This 
gave me an advantage because I 
was teaching English, and that I 
know! However, the children were 
pleased when I asked them for 
words in their language. Soon they 
were telling me they were learning 
my language and I was learning 
theirs. 

Since I’ve been working with my 
reading and language students, I’ve 
been glad that these children are 
enTITLED too, and they are get- 
ting some of the help they need. 
Title I is perking, and I find the 
brew very palatable. -_ 
MRS. KESSIE is a reading teacher in 


the Cleveland Heights—University Heights 
School District of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Future protesters—can you sense them in your class, 
however young? Read SENATOR CHARLES PERCY on 


Protesters 
and 
Patriotism 


MERICANS like to think that the United States was founded on 
the principle that by joining together in freedom for the com- 
mon good, man can significantly improve the quality of human 
life. Yet in the 1960’s the younger generation, the product of the 
most dramatic technological changes in the history of mankind, is 
impatient with adult acceptance of the status quo. And the older 
generation fears that by the time today’s children are adults the 
patriotic virtues will have completely disappeared. 

Americans have always thought that patriots should do more 
than preserve and defend what their fathers achieved and valued— 
that a real patriot builds upon those achievements, and his success 
depends on his ability to realize higher goals and accomplishments 
than his forefathers. We call this process progress, but we must 
never forget that the forward gains of progress have not been 
achieved without violent struggles and dramatic dislocations. 

I believe that the young are deeply aware of the reality of the 
struggles of the past and the sacrifices that those achievements 
have required. But the new generation cannot and will not place 
its emphasis on the passive virtues of patriotism. Our adult genera- 
tion is often too preoccupied with defending and protecting the 
gains of the past. The new generation, while accepting and respect- 
ing the past, is nevertheless impatient to build upon that heritage. 

To build a house or a nation, we first make certain that the 
foundation is strong and sound. Then we must build upward, not sit 
idly by, so satisfied with the foundation that we are unable to look 


further. In this generation’s rejection and protests I hear an 
anxious cry to begin building. As an American I am proud of this. 
For this is not a superficial cry; it is a call for action. The Peace 
Corps volunteer, the social worker, the teacher, the civil rights 
organizer, and the growing number of young people in all pub- 
lic service occupations are living expressions of a recommitment 
to active patriotism. 

This recommitment may threaten the established structure, ques- 
tion the current value system, attract extremists who threaten to 
turn it from its goals to theirs, but its mainstream can importantly 
move us forward. As these modern American patriots become 
more aware of themselves and of each other, their combined efforts 
have the potential to alter American life as significantly as did the 
pioneers, the trust busters, the statesmanlike leaders before them. 

I find great hope and encouragement in the determined effort of 
the young to be involved. These new patriots, I am confident, as 
they begin with the foundation laid by their forefathers and add 
their own personal commitment to all mankind, will contribute to 
a better America. Just as the new patriot is not exactly like the old 
patriot, so the new America will not be like the old America. It 
can be better. It must be better. 
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TEACHER 
TESTED 


and Approved 


CLAP, SNAP and TAP BAND 


by Carl W. Vandre 


Now your class can have a fun 
band with no instruments to 
buy! You can have it in a hurry 
—you can prepare a complete 
program in a week or so. You 
do not have to be a musician. 
The Teacher’s Manual gives 
complete directions for nearly 
100 selections. Simple piano ac- 
companiments provided. Stu- 
dent’s Book contains student’s 
parts for all selections using 
hands, knees, mouth and feet as 
instruments. Excellent for 
teaching rhythms and counting. 


[| TEACHER'S MANUAL, net $3.98 
(8% x 11, Library Edition, 
150 pages, illustrated) 


[_] STUDENT'S BOOK, net 75 
(64% x 10, 48 pages, 
paper binding) 


Use this ad 
to order: Write number of copies 
desired in check-square, clip, 
sign and mail today. 


ANIMAL FROLICS 


by Willard E. McCalment 
and John D. Montroy 


Delightfully new and different 
collection of children’s songs 
portraying antics, attitudes and 
humorous events in the lives of 
animals. They may be acted out 
while sung. Includes over 60 
songs with almost every type of 
rhythm, colored pictures, teach- 
ing suggestions and piano scores. 


[_] ANIMAL FROLICS, copy $5.95 
(84% x 11, Cloth Binding, 
210 pages) 


School__ 
Name____ 
Address 


Telephone__ 





T.S. DENISON & CO., Inc. 


5100 W. 82nd Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55431 
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from BRUCE MANN 
your financial advisor 


CREDIT 
CARDS 


Carry a credit card or 
cards? Be careful you don’t 
lose them! It could cost you 
thousands of dollars, as 
many people have discovered. 

You are responsible for 
your credit card even if you 
did not request it or pay for 
it originally. If you lose a 
credit card, telegraph the 
issuer immediately. Even then, 
the finder may have already 
used it. 

If you always carry a credit 
card with you, you are espe- 
cially vulnerable. Theft of 
credit cards in recent months 
has been so prevalent that in- 
surance companies are offer- 
ing insurance against it for a 
nominal amount. One nation- 
al insurance company, for a 
fee of $8 a year, will add a 
credit-card loss provision to a 
home owner’s policy; or you 
can buy protection separately. 

Credit-card losses will be 
paid if the insured has taken 
proper precautions and com- 
plied with the card-issuer’s 
loss provisions, the primary 
one being immediate written 
notification. The coverage of- 
ten is broader, protecting the 
policyholder against losses 
caused by forgery or altera- 
tion. Other members of the 
household may be covered. 

Because of the variation of 
credit-card insurance rates 
throughout the states, the in- 
sured should make sure he 
knows what he is_ buying. 
One company offering credit- 
card coverage charges the in- 
dividual $2 a year for each 
$1,000 of coverage. (The 
three-year rate is usually 2.7 
times the one-year rate.) 


Average size of the policies 
issued is around $2,500. Oth- 
er insurance companies sell 
credit-card coverage in com- 
bination with a forgery bond. 

Credit cards are both a 
blessing and a curse. You pay 
an initial fee of from $5 to 
$10 for a credit card (some 
oil companies do not charge 
anything), after which a mini- 
mal fee is charged. The com- 
pany issuing the card doesn’t 
expect to make money on the 
initial fee, but it does with 
the “after” charges. Such a 
credit organization makes its 
money primarily from restau- 
rants, whose deductions to the 
organization are from 4 to 7 
percent of the bill. Example: 
On a $10 dinner bill, a restau- 
rant pays the credit organiza- 
tion from 40 to 70 cents. The 
restaurant passes this fee on 
to the customer through higher 
meal prices. Even though you 
do not own a credit card, you 
are actually paying for one. 
That is one reason why some 
higher-priced restaurants are 
known as “expense account” 
restaurants. 

Credit cards are causing in- 
creased prices for a variety 
of items, ranging from hard- 
ware to dinners to automobiles. 
Suppose you have a_ bank 
credit card. You purchase $10 
worth of tools at a hardware 
store, and charge it to your 
bank credit-card account. The 
hardware man “discounts” this 

(Continued on page 114) 





BRUCE MANN is financial consultant 
at the Rochester Savings Bank, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. He has written for many 
periodicals and newspapers, includ- 
ing the Wall Street Journal. 
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Program for 
Xo [Tlor-] Ce) g- 
that gives you... 


An important new basic educational 
and teacher's program. 
PLUS-—TCS charter membership to re- 
ceive forthcoming cassette catalogs, lit- 
erature on latest equipment and class- 
room uses. Also—audio communications 

counseling... 


All yours, along with the original Nor- 
elco Carrycorder—the universal teacher’s 
tool that you can use for 


Listening assignments 

Verbal correction and grading of papers 

Lecture and seminar review 

Reading and vocabulary learning 

Languages and phonetics 

Memorization and drill—in karrel, dorm, 
car or home. 


We make this offer to help you become better 
informed and aware of the tremendous ad- 
vances made in audio communications in the 
school. 

First, you will get a cassette program called 
“THE USES OF AUDIO TAPE IN EDUCA- 
TION.” A full hour program that discusses 
present and future uses of tape in education, 
and gives forty-six applications that teachers 
are using right now. Second, you will receive 
a TCS Charter Membership that will send you 
important Tape Communications information 
to keep you informed of the latest advances in 
the field. Third, we have selected the original 
Norelco Carrycorder as the best recorder and 
player available and include it complete in our 
special package. There are over 2,000,000 of 
these high quality recorder-players in use. This 
miniaturized, portable system . . . using the 
snap-in two ounce cassette (which can play or 
record for up to two hours) has become the 
standard that obsoletes disc records and reel to 
reel tapes. It has proven invaluable to teachers 
all over the country for hundreds of personal 
and professional uses. 

We will send you our one-hour program 
(which costs $7.95 separately) with the latest 
model Carrycorder . . . a sensitive universal 
microphone with detachable remote switch, 
mike stand, patch cord, carrying case, and a 
one hour blank cassette for recording. In ad- 
dition, we will add a high quality stethoscopic 
headset ($14.00 value) and battery recharger 
and AC adapter for plug-in use (normally up 
to $19.95 additional). This $112.00-value is 
yours for only $73.50 if you act now. 


Tape Communications Systems, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


[Tape Communications Systems, Inc. | 


Tape Communications Systems, Inc 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me “THE USE OF AUDIO TAPE IN 
EDUCATION” and a Carrycorder with all 
equipment. Enclosed is my check for $73.50. 


aati lis 
J scorn 
| aopress__ 


| CITY. STATE____——_ZIP_ 
; You must be completely satisfied, 
| or return the Carrycorder and equipment with- 
in 10 days for full refund. You keep the 
course with our compliments. 
SF A ES SS a RS ES SS ee 
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decorative 
"Il find doz- 


ens more described in detail in the 
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visual displays 


streamers 
prints and other decorations in plan- 


Colorful, inexpensive Dennison Decora- 
tions — available at your nearby sta- 
tionery store — make it easier than 
ever to develop useful, practical class- 
room papercraft projects and teaching 
aids. The sample, tear-out folder shown 
here illustrates just a few of the many 
ways you can use Dennison flameproof 
ning bulletin boards 


Dennison Idea Books listed below. Send 


and seasonal projects. You 
for them now. 


crepe paper, 


: designed for 


elementary grade teachers. 40 pages 


in full color. 50¢ 
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. dozens of ideas 
.. Simple instructions 
. decorating ideas for 


bazaars, proms, football rallies and 
other social occasions. Diagrams and 


& Crafts .. 
for all kinds of costumes. Complete 


instructions, diagrams, patterns. 50¢ 


Fun With Crafts . 
animals, dolls and games plus crafts 


for each month. 50¢ 
patterns make it easy. 48 pages. $1.00 


Colorful Costumes .. 
for making puppets, costumes, paper 


Paper Arts 
Party Parade . . 


MAIL COUPON FOR IDEA BOOKS NOW! 


2) 


to cover costs. 


Name 


| Paper Arts & Crafts 50¢ 
_] Colorful Costumes 50¢ 


(_] Fun With Crafts 50¢ 
(_] Party Parade $1.00 


Send me the Idea Books checked below. | am enclosing §................ 


RNNNOON 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, Dept. B24, 


Mass. 01702 


Framingham 


(Please type or prini) 
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These valentines are different! Made by you or 
your class, with Dennison Decorative Valentine 
Seals and Prints. Messages can be written with a 
felt tip pen or Dennison PRES-a-ply Gold Letter- 
sets. We have used various size Heart Seals, 
Heart, Cupid and Arrow Decorative Prints. White 
doilies and ribbon bows add a finishing touch. 


come easy 
Denni 


with 


A pictorial history of the Presidency makes names 
and dates easy to remember. Mount prints onto 
backgrounds of Mat Stock, then paste them to 
bulletin board. Cut lettering from Mat Stock using 
Dennison Stenso-Guides. (The Series of Presi- 
dents Bulletin Board Kit contains 38 prints.) 


Decorations 


Colorful, 


decorative 


prints and other decorations in plan- 
Il find doz- 


streamers, 
ens more described in detail in the 


’ 


inexpensive Dennison Decora- 


tions — available at your nearby sta- 
tionery store — make it easier than 
ever to develop useful, practical class- 
room papercraft projects and teaching 
aids. The sample, tear-out folder shown 
here illustrates just a few of the many 
ways you can use Dennison flameproof 
ning bulletin boards, visual displays 
Dennison Idea Books listed below. Send 


and seasonal projects. You’ 
for them now. 


crepe paper 


A Centipede can teach children. . . to count, and 
make change. Make the body of the centipede 
with Dennison Decorative Coin Prints. Cut the 
head from Mat Stock and draw legs with a black 
felt tip pen. Cut message from mat stock using 
Dennison Stenso-Guides. (The Coin Bulletin Board 
kit contains 26 coins.) 


A weather bulletin board . . . to stimulate interest 


. designed for 

. dozens of ideas 

. Simple instructions 

. decorating ideas for 


bazaars, proms, football rallies and 
other social occasions. Diagrams and 


Paper Arts & Crafts .. 
elementary grade teachers. 40 pages 


in full color. 50¢ 


Colorful Costumes . . 
animals, dolls and games plus crafts 


for each month. 50¢ 
patterns make it easy. 48 pages. $1.00 


for all kinds of costumes. Complete 
for making puppets, costumes, paper 


instructions, diagrams, patterns. 50¢ 


Fun With Crafts . . 


Party Parade . . 


in the science lesson. Make it yourself... with 
Dennison Weather Decorative Prints. Paste Prints 
onto pieces of White Mat Stock and then attach 
to bulletin board. Letter the names of instruments 
using a Dennison Stenso-Guide, then fill in with 
a black felt tip pen. Cut the heading out of Mat 
Stock using a Stenso-Guide, then paste to bulletin 
bnard. (The complete Weather Bulletin Board Kit 
contains 16 prints.) 


MAIL COUPON FOR IDEA BOOKS NOW! 
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Send me the Idea Books checked below. | am enclosing §................ 
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Name 


'] Paper Arts & Crafts 50¢ 


Dept. B24, 


Framingham, Mass. 01702 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, 


Crafts 50¢ 


Colorful Costumes 50¢ 
|_| Party Parade $1.00 


(} Fun With 


(Please type or print) 
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DR. JO PHILLIPS, 


your Instructor math specialist, 





talks to you about 


tea hing 


MATH 


Last May, like many 
of you readers, I was 
intrigued by the fea- 
ture section in THE 
INSTRUCTOR, “Strategies 
for Creative Teaching.” 
I followed those two 
teachers through page 
after page, and kept 
checking back to the title. 

I suspected I must have missed some refer- 
ence to mathematics in it. They were doing 
exactly what the title said—presenting us- 
able strategies for creative teaching, strate- 
gies which apply without alteration to teach- 
ing the new math. 

As I read, I thought. to myself, “These are 
exactly the things which should be said 
about the new math. . . . I could even use 
all the same pictures. I might change the 
caption a little bit for two of them, but I 
wouldn’t even have to do that... . Of 
course! This is what the new math really is 
—creative teaching of an old subject, the 
math we should have taught all along.” 


What math should we have been teaching 
all along? 

The program assigns high priority to 
those concepts and skills which are really 
important for elementary school children, 
the Big Ideas. It places far less emphasis on 
special topics such as computing with non- 
decimal numerals and peripheral items such 
as heavy loads of symbols and technical vo- 
cabulary. It promotes no misconceptions of 
content, method, or attitude. It is organized 
and presented in-such a way that more math 
makes more sense to more people. 

Real mathematics is clean and beautiful. 
Clearly presented, it is relatively easy. 
Adulterated mixtures of folklore, misplaced 
emphases, and rigid prescriptions make what 
is sometimes called mathematics obscure 
and ugly. Real mathematics is fun to teach 
and fun to learn. 

I hope you will find in the next several 
pages the skeleton of a contemporary pro- 
gram in mathematics. I hope you will find, 
also, the confidence that you can supply the 
living flesh and the heartbeat. 


*‘Let’s start with the Big Ideas. They are 


important at every grade level. The first step is 


for you to recognize and understand them...’ 
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‘In the teaching of math 


there are six Big Ideas that 


make up the mainstream...’ 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1968 
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@ Number Children must acquire 
an operational knowledge of what 
a number is and what they can do 
with it. They need not be able to 
verbalize this knowledge. We judge 
their competence by what they do, 
not by what they say. ‘Number’ 
refers to all the kinds of numbers 
used by elementary school children. 


e@ Numeration Children should 
know that for counting purposes 
they can group objects any way 
they wish. But for useful communi- 
cation, for any kind of record, or for 
relaying messages to someone else, 
objects need to be grouped in some 
systematic way. The standard group- 
ing in general use “goes by tens” 
and the way we usually write num- 
bers (our decimal system of numera- 
tion) reflects this grouping. The 
rationale of the computational al- 
gorithms depends upon properties 
of both the number system and the 
numeration system. 


e@ Counting Children should un- 
derstand cognitive counting. This 
involves much more than the ability 
to say the cardinal number names in 
order. They must know that the or- 
der in which objects are counted 
does not affect the result just as long 
as each object is counted exactly 
one time (i.e., paired with exactly 
one number). They must know that 
the order in which numbers are used 
in counting is crucial. They must 
also realize what the results of 


counting tell them, and what they 
can do with this information. 


e@ Operation Children should have 
an in-the-bones feeling for what 
goes on when numbers are added, 
subtracted, multiplied, or divided. 
All the work you do in context with 
counters, arrays, number lines, frac- 
tion cutouts, and the like helps them 
get this feeling. It doesn’t come all 
at once. Older students and even 
adults often lack it. 


e@ Geometry Children must pro- 
gressively develop more mature 
concepts of size, shape, and relative 
position. This is essential if they are 
to understand the physical world in 
which they live. Geometry for chil- 
dren needs to be physical, concrete 
—dealing with things they can see 
and feel. Below seventh grade, the 
abstract nature of geometric entities 
should not be emphasized, and you 
should withstand pressures to the 
contrary. 


e@ Measurement Children must 
recognize an essential difference be- 
tween situations in which counting 
is appropriate and those in which 
measuring is appropriate, and be 
able to decide when to count and 
when to measure. They must know 
what it means to measure something. 
When they know this, they will real- 
ize that the result of a measuring 
process is always approximate, and 
they will develop good judgment in 
choosing a measuring unit. 


So far we’ve talked about an un- 
derstanding of number, numeration, 
counting, operation, geometry, and 
measurement. These Big Ideas form 
the mainstream of mathematics in 
the elementary school. 








*‘Here are three 
related ideas that 
feed into the 

mainstream...’ 
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e@ Computation Children have to acquire the 
ability to compute correctly, and they must 
support this skill by a knowledge of why a 
computation scheme works out as it does. Fur- 
thermore, they need to develop computation 
skills that are almost automatic for whole num- 
bers and all forms of fractions by the end of 
sixth grade. Don’t let anyone tell you this isn’t 
important. Even if every child had a personal 
electronic computer, his progress in learning 
and applying mathematics would be seriously 
impeded if he were unable to find for himself 
correct answers to computations appropriate to 
his level. 

But that’s only half the story. What does the 
child do with the answer? After he has the an- 
swer, either from the computer or by his own 
wits, what does he know? An in-the-bones feel- 
ing for the number operations must be used here. 

Beginning with the most simple computa- 
tion, he should be able to tell whether an an- 
swer is reasonable or not. If a child is ready to 
tackle 7 + 5 for the first time, he knows for 
sure that it is more than 10. If someone starts 
to school with 25¢ in his pocket, and gets to 
school and finds 15¢ (and a hole) there, he 
will want to find out how much he lost. He 
should know that 40¢ (found by adding in- 
stead of subtracting) is ridiculous. Otherwise, 
what good is a computer—it is easy to press 
the wrong key! 


@ Applications Children must be able to use 
the mathematics they know to find answers to 
questions involving quantitative or spatial 
relations. I’m talking about life situations 
which arise daily, both in school and out. 
This means that, among other things, they 
must know when to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide, as well as the how and why of the nec- 
essary computations. Not everyone who knows 
a certain amount of mathematics sees automat- 
ically where and how to apply it. A cornfield, 
for example, bristles with applications of arith- 
metic and geometry, and the farmer who plant- 
ed it had to know some of both, but nothing in 
it is clearly labeled ‘mathematics’. Does the 
child looking at the cornfield see any mathe- 
matics there? This is important for more than 
mathematics. It affects his value structure, too. 
In our classrooms, applications of mathe- 
matics are often presented as written or oral 
story problems, but most people and certainly 
children have no idea how much mathematics 
they use every day. To prove this, keep a rec- 


ord some Saturday of each time you use con- 
cepts of counting, measuring, size, shape, 
equality and inequality, and so forth. Begin 
with looking at the clock when you wake up. 
Keeping the record is mathematical, too. 


e Fractions Children have to understand 
the meaning and use of fractions—common 
fractions, decimals, percents. This understand- 
ing should develop over a long period of time 
in natural ways and in progressive levels de- 
termined by the child’s maturity. But this un- 
derstanding should be operational. It involves 
knowing, for example, that %4, 0.25, and 
13/52 are seemingly different ways of think- 
ing of the same number. It involves seeing 
nothing strange in the fact that if you divide by 
this number, the quotient is greater than the 
dividend. It does not. involve parroting such 
phrases as “Archimedean ordered field” or 
“equivalence class of ordered pairs.” 


“To the six Big 

Ideas we have 
added three related 
ideas. Now we are 


ready for three 


ideas that underlie 
them all...’’ 
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e@ Structure Structure is another “idea” that 
children need to feel in their bones. At some 
point, perhaps by midyear of third grade, chil- 
dren should realize that if they walked into a 
strange classroom and saw ‘3 *& 5 = 5 *% 3’ on 
the chalkboard, they could not tell whether the 
‘%’ referred to addition or multiplication. Can 
you see why? It’s because addition and multi- 
plication have the same structure. They should 
also be just as sure the ‘%’ did not refer to ei- 
ther subtraction or division, because neither 
has this particular property. 

Children do not necessarily have to know 
formal names for the structural elements they 
recognize in mathematics. But at appropriate 
stages of their development, they certainly 
need an operating awareness of the “any order” 
properties of addition and multiplication; of 
the distributivity of multiplication over addi- 
tion; of the distributivity of division over addi- 
tion (in one direction only); of the role of 0 
in addition and of 1 in multiplication; and the 
like. Children need this awareness of how num- 
bers behave in general so that they do not have 
to learn all their mathematics as a heap of sep- 
arate items unrelated to each other. The child 
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who says, “I like math. If you learn a few 
things, you can figure out the rest,” has the re- 
quisite awareness of structure. He automatical- 
ly uses his awareness in many life situations. 


e@ Sets The concept of sets underlies a large 
section of all inteHectual activity. Intellectual 
maturation involves, ‘in part, developing the 
ability to make progressively more refined 
classifications. Every time we classify some- 
thing, we recognize its membership in some set. 
The set exists whether we know it or not. Tak- 
en literally, the term ‘set-builder’ is a misno- 
mer. We deal with sets all the time. We don’t 
have to talk.about them all the time. 

The use of the word ‘set’ in mathematics is 
similar to its ordimary usage, but there is one 
very important difference. In a mathematical 
context, ‘set’ should always be used in such a 
way that there can be no doubt about which 
objects (beings, things) belong to the set and 
which do not. A set is a specific, well defined 
collection regarded as a-single mathematical 
entity. The members of a set need have noth- 
ing in common other than being members of 
that set. Curly braces and loops and the like 
are sometimes used in writing a description of 
a set or in representing a set pictorially, but 
they have no influence whatever on the exis- 
tence of the set or on any of its properties. 

A set, like a number, is abstract. It is not 
straight, crooked, hot, cold, green, red, sta- 
tionary, movable. Thus, it is difficult to use 
“set language” correctly with young children, 
except with geometric figures where sets of 
points, unions, and intersections can be pic- 
tured in a way which makes sense to them. 

The most reputable leaders I know in the 
field of mathematics education for children and 
for prospective elementary school teachers are 
pleading for abandonment of excessive formal- 
ism which has became distressingly prevalent. 


e@ Relations and functions Another major 
part of intellectual maturation involves devel- 
oping the ability to progressively see more com- 
plex relations. Every time we see how some- 
thing “goes with” or “fits into” something else, 
we are seeing a relation. “Is the same . . . as,” 
“is a subset of,” and “is larger (smaller, older, 
longer) than” are examples of statements of 
relations. 

In general, relations involve pairing or match- 
ing. Technically, a function is a special kind of 
relation, and an operation is a special kind of 
function. If you are teaching a math program 
that uses “function machines” as a pedagogical 
device, you must have noticed that often they 
are labeled “Addition,” or “Subtract 4,” or 
something similar which specifies an operation. 
Graphs always show relations. If they meet 
certain further requirements, they show func- 
tions. Relations and functions associate one ob- 
ject or event with another. 
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**We’ve been talking 
mostly about what 


children need to 
feel and understand 


in mathematics. 
Now let’s talk about 


you... ” 


Here is a great idea to start with—if you 
are good at teaching anything, you can become 
good at teaching the new math. But to do this 
you must have confidence in yourself, and this 
confidence has to be based upon an ever 
increasing creativity and a reliable knowledge 
of essential mathematics and related pedagogy. 

You, as a teacher in today’s elementary 
schools, need understandings which the best 
mathematicians of two centuries ago did not 
possess! You need these understandings not so 
you can develop them to an appreciable degree 
in children less than thirteen years old, but so 
that your teaching may be characterized by in- 
sight and perspective. 

You are the definitive factor in any curricu- 
lum! Study after study has borne this out. 

The topics discussed below were chosen not 
because they are enormously important, but 
because many of you seem to be worried about 
them. 


@ Use of language and symbols Bear in mind 
that the purpose of language, written and oral, 
is communication. Bear in mind, also, that a 
tremendous part of all communication is non- 
lexical. Gestures, tones of voice, pauses, and 
some sounds (even Bronx cheers!) could not 
be classified under any phonetic scheme. Yet, 
all of them convey messages at least as vital 
to clear communication as any words, symbols, 
or pictures. 

The English language is full of ambiguities. 
To cite a simple but distressing example, we 
do not have different words for the exclusive 
‘or’ (meaning one of these, but not both) and 
the inclusive ‘or’ (meaning one or the other or 
both). We learn to live with this, but we must 
remember that it can create misunderstanding. 
Moreover, common words in the language 
have a variety of meanings. If you do not be- 
lieve this, let me see you take an airplane the 
same way you take a pill. And try having fun 
with the word run. 

Some current elementary mathematics cur- 
ricula have gone overboard in the matter of 
“new language” and the authors misuse it in a 
way that makes mathematicians cringe. Lan- 
guage associated with sets and with the num- 
ber-numeral distinction are the two saddest 
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victims. I believe it is significant that new 
courses developed by the University of Illinois 
Mathematics Project for use by children below 
the level of first-year algebra do not mention 
explicitly either sets or the number-numeral 
distinction. Only the monu-nentally uninformed 
would brand these courses as “not modern.” 
About sets. Since a set is abstract, it is not 
possible to color half of it red, or to pick it up 
and move it around. It is easy to confuse prop- 
erties of a set with the attributes of its mem- 
bers. The members of a set may be round, or 
green, or you may have them lined up in a 
row, or packed inside a box. These descrip- 
tions may help in deciding what belongs to the 
set, but they are not properties of the set. 
Think about what you are asking children 
to do and use language which they are likely 
to interpret as you mean it. If you want count- 
ers in a row, say that. If you talk about sets, 
it is almost certain that anyone who really un- 
derstands your next direction will find it im- 
possible to follow. If you want one third of the 
animals in a circus picture to be inside a ring, 
say so; don’t think you have to talk about sub- 
sets. If you are cutting up a piece of paper, 
speak of cutting up that piece of paper. If the 
purpose of the paper cutting was to furnish a 
concrete model for partitioning a plane region, 
point out the analogy, but do not imply that 
the paper is a plane region and that partition- 
ing it is a physical act. Operations on sets re- 
quire no physical maneuvers at all. Suppose 
that Set A consists of the states which touch at 
least one of the Great Lakes and Set B consists 
of the capital cities of states which touch the 
Gulf of Mexico. You can list the members of 
A U B with the greatest of ease, but you sure- 
ly cannot push Sets A and B together. So think 
what you mean and mean what you say. 
About the number-numeral distinction. A 
number is a piece of mathematics—a numeral 
is a piece of language. That’s the whole story. 
Most of the time in mathematics class you 
should be working with numbers and speaking 
about numbers. True, you use numerals when 
you work with numbers, but only rarely do you 
need attention on the language itself. (In this 
article, a few places you see something en- 
closed in single quotes. They indicate reference 
to the language itself as opposed to the ideas 
ordinarily conveyed by the language.) Children 
seldom confuse a thing with the name of the 
thing. You need a conscious awareness of this 
distinction so that you can recognize the few- 
in-a-lifetime situations where a child may be 
confused by it, and can help him accordingly. 
This has always, for me, turned out to require 
just a hint to evoke a sheepish grin on the 
child’s face. 
It is correct for an art teacher to speak of 


drawing a tree. ‘Draw’ implies ‘picture’. It is 
correct for a math teacher to speak of draw- 
ing a rectangle. Moreover, since ‘write’ implies 
‘symbol’, it is correct for a math teacher to 
speak of writing a number. The arithmetic op- 
erations apply to numbers, and the child’s at- 
tention should be on numbers most of the time. 
Talk of large and small numerals makes sense 


_in something like ‘2*’ where the relative sizes 


of the symbols may be significant. What, if 
anything, would “Write the largest two-place 
numeral” mean? 

So, stop spending class time on the number- 
numeral distinction. Use the time in develop- 
ing number relations. Keep the number-numeral 
distinction clear in your own mind, and when- 
ever you have any doubt about what you 
should be saying, say number. The children 
will imitate you, and good or bad, that is 
enough to expect from them. 


e@ Algorithms An algorithm is a list of instruc- 
tions leading to a sequence of operations which 
will produce the answers for all problems in a 
given category. More briefly, it is a scheme for 
working out a certain kind of problem or com- 
putation. The so-called standard algorithms are 
standard because they work for all examples 
in a given category, not because they are the 
best way (most mature, most adroit) to do 
any one example. As a case in point, consider 
.5)27.3. Perhaps the best way to work this 
would be to multiply both the divisor and the 
dividend by 2. (See why?) An attempt to work 
.6)27.3 in the same way would have less pro- 
ductive results. A standard algorithm for ex- 
amples in this category involves multiplying 
both the divisor and the dividend by 10. That 
always converts a number of tenths into a 
whole number, and if part of what you want 
to do is fix the thing so that you have a whole 
number to divide by, you can accomplish that 
in all such cases. : 

It follows from their very nature that algo- 
rithms are subject to choice and that no one 
algorithm is, per se, superior to all others. Even 
if there were such a marvelous scheme, it 
would be of no use to a person who did not 
know how and when to use it. Since modern 
pedagogy demands that a child understand an 
algorithm he uses, we usually start with an im- 
mature form and work up to a standard (adult) 
form gradually. Some children see for them- 
selves shortcuts which are perfectly legitimate 
and which even the textbooks do not suggest. 
You must know enough about the properties 
of numbers and numerals to be able to tell 
whether what a child is doing is legitimate or 
not. If it is, do encourage him. If it is not, help 
him see why it is a trick, probably based upon 
some superficiality of form, which happened 
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to work for one example. (Give him an exam- 
ple in which it won’t work.) 

Any creativity a child may have in number 
work is quickly stifled when the teacher insists 
that all computations of a given kind be writ- 
ten in a rigidly prescribed form, and that all 
problems be solved according to certain rules. 
I am not advocating permissiveness to the 
point that it sacrifices accuracy or develops 
slovenly habits of setting down mathematical 
information. I am urging respect for individual 
thought processes. If a child has a method 
which is correct and productive and which he 
understands, let him do it his way. 

One of the best lessons I ever taught oc- 
curred when I asked a class of sixth graders to 
figure out all the ways they could to get the 
correct answer to a fairly simple computation. 
I had planned to spend about fifteen minutes 
on this. They worked on it for three days, fig- 
uring out not only what paid off, but why. 


‘In several different 
ways we have 
suggested that creative 
teaching is vital to 
the new math. 
Let’s be more 
specific, in terms 


of your teaching...” 


@ Creative teaching applied to the new math 
We hear a lot about the discovery method of 
teaching and learning mathematics, and some- 
times we have a hard time discovering what 
that means. Usually, when we can tell what it 
means, it refers to the methods of scientific 
inquiry—observe, keep careful records, look 
for a pattern, predict what may happen, test 
the prediction, conceptualize the result. “Scien- 
tific inquiry” suggests a laboratory approach. 
Have you heard about math labs? (See THE 
INsTRUCTOR for Aug./Sept. 1967, page 156.) 

If -we are realistic, we must agree that all 
postnatal learning is individual. This does not 
imply that only one pupil at a time should 
work with a teacher or with a programmed 
device throughout the school day. It does im- 
ply that each pupil must be actively involved 
in a lesson if he is to learn from it what is in- 
tended. When a child is asked to do something, 


he should know what it has to do with him— 
his life, his interests, his development, and some- 
times his fantasies. Contrast that with giving 
an assignment where the principal goal is to 
get the problems “right.” 

As a teacher, you must see how the various 
topics you are teaching fit together, and you 
should devise activities so that each pupil will 
also see this for himself, each in his own way. 
Give children all kinds of simple and versatile 
materials to work with. Help them to find an- 
swers for their own questions. Children really 
have natural curiosity to capitalize on. A boy 
seemingly uninterested in everything, much 
less mathematical relations, may be very inter- 
ested in knowing how many times one turn of 
his foot pedal turns his bicycle wheel. 

Avoid excessive formality. Encourage the 
off-beat response. Let pupils invent their own 
solutions, even their own language on occasion. 

Just as there are times when Van Cliburn 
must practice scales, so there are times when 
all children need practice on number facts and 
skills. You must understand the purpose of 
this drill—to make automatic, eventually, re- 
sponses the children should be able to make 
without intermediate thought, so as to reduce 
the burden of future learning—and devise ex- 
ercises which give practice in making the de- 
sired response. Do not drill on intermediate or 
developmental steps. For example, drill on 
8 + 7 = 15,noton8 + 7—8 + (2+ 5) 
= (8 + 2) + 5=10 + 5 = 15. Recog- 
nize the difference between being in the groove 
and being in a rut. 

Do not consider it degrading or childish to 
learn along with your pupils. If your principal 
doesn’t agree with this, remind him that a 
teacher who regards his own education as com- 
plete is not capable of creative teaching. Do 
not hesitate to say, “I don’t know,” especially 
if your next sentence is, “Let’s see if we can 
find out.” Even if you do know, most of the 
time you shouldn’t tell anyway! 

There are no prescriptions for creative 
teaching. The strategies of intrigue, excite- 
ment, and utter fascination with exploring the 
body of knowledge that is mathematics are all 
good ones to employ. And sometimes creative 
teaching involves getting the children to enjoy 
some plain hard work. According to one child, 
“Work is something somebody else thinks up 
for you to do. Play is something you think of 
yourself.” At-times, puzzles and games are ex- 
cellent. There is beautiful geometry in three- 
dimensional checkers. Skittles is an old favor- 
ite but it has fresh learnings. Wall quoits or 
ring toss is good classroom equipment and you 
can always change the numbers. Have you 
seen a game called Tuf? There are also excel- 
lent construction sets—rods that fit together 


that show graphically the qualities of various 
geometric figures. I enjoy them myself. I sus- 
pect that Buckminster Fuller does, too. 

What I am saying is that your room has 
some kind of mathematical climate. It can’t 
help but have! You are the climate controller. 
If you put undue premium on rigid responses, 
the children will respond as to a drillmaster, 
and a dull one, at that. If you are flexible and 
imaginative, the children will respond with bet- 
ter work than you expect, and your expecta- 
tions are high. 

Try an activity or an experiment, and ap- 
praise the learning it brings forth as critically 
and objectively as you can. If you can claim 
success, no one needs to suggest that you try 
another similar activity. Your classroom will be 
full of happy faces, one of which is yours. 


*“*We ve discussed 
Big Ideas for 
children and some 
for you, too. We are 


ready for some 


practical tips so you 


can put your new 
ideas to work...” 
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e@ Use number rhymes and songs, such 
as “Ten Little Indians” or “One, Two, 
Buckle My Shoe.” Can your children 
make up some of their own? Such activ- 
ities should not be regarded as teaching 
counting. They develop language, a ba- 
sic necessity for young children. 


e@ Use your classroom sand table (or a 
particular spot on the playground) to 
help children literally get the feel of the 
shapes of number symbols. First write 
them in the sand yourself, and then let 
the children run their fingertips along the 
grooves. They can next copy what you 
have written, and finally write the sym- 
bols with no external guidance. 


e@ When first introducing column addi- 
tion, use something which suggests three 
shelves with appropriate numbers of ob- 
jects on each shelf. Three boxes are fine, 


and cutouts placed in rows on a flannel. 


board serve the same purpose. If you are 
adding down, the first step is to find how 
many on the top two shelves together. 
The next step is to combine that with 
what is on the bottom shelf. This suggests 


what must be done with the numbers. 
Now, why can you check by adding in 
the opposite direction? The intermediate 
sum will be different, probably, but the 
total is always the same. The total refers 
to the objects on all three shelves—same 
objects, same number. 
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Something for Primaries 


e As a prelude to the algorithm for ad- 
dition with carrying (or whatever you 
may call it), try this: 

37 then this: 37 

15 15 

12 12 

40 4 

52 52 

The children should be able to explain 

why they do not have to write the ‘O’ in 
the second form. . . “If you add 0, you 
get the number you started with, so it’s 
all right to leave it out. You have to be 
careful where you write the ‘4’ though. It 
has to stand for 40, and if you write ‘4’ 
in the tens place, it does that.” 


e Pay a great deal of attention to the idea 
of J more, and somewhat later, to the 
idea of 10 more. Do this initially by 
matching (pairing) members of sets. Use 
strings, chalk marks, or any other suit- 


able thing as connectors. 


no partner 
J 


Ls 








C4 


Let the children decide what to call the 
unmatched object. One class called it 
“Mr. X,” short for “extra.” The words 
more or extra have more meaning for 
young children than greater. Later, when 
children are aware of the ordering of the 
whole numbers, you can use number 
lines, charts, and worksheet activities. 


e@ Let the children act out story prob- 
lems. They can pretend to be anything. 
“See me? I’m the caboose on the freight 
train.” That caboose child can probably 
make up a problem which would start 
out that way. This is an excellent way to 
help children learn when to count, mea- 
sure, add, subtract, and so on. The strat- 
egy also helps the child see what mathe- 
matics has to do with him—in math 
classes, in other classes, out of school. 


e Ask pupils to list numbers they use 
when they count objects by 3’s like this: 

3 12 21 30 

6 15 24 and so on 

9 18 27 
Now look at the second column. Add the 
digits in each number. Compare the sums 
with the numbers in the first column. 
Test the third column in the same way, 


then the fourth, fifth, and so on. Will it 
always work like that? (When they get 
to 39, for instance, 3 + 9 = 12, but 
1 + 2 = 3.) They may not yet be ready 
to use or to verbalize it, but they have 
discovered the rule for divisibility by 3. 


e@ In developing readiness for multiplica- 
tion and division, seize every opportunity 
to use the phrase for each. Recognize 
that every does not take the place of each 
and that all is quite different. ““We need 
5 boys for each team. We want 2 teams. 
Do we have enough boys? Just enough? 
Too many?” “I have 12 sheets of con- 
struction paper. There are 4 children at 
this table. Shared equally, how many 
sheets are there for each child? How can 
we find out?” 


e@ When teaching counting, never just 
count; always count something. At first, 
count objects which can be moved around 
and have the child move each object as 
he counts it, rather than just pointing to 
it. When he says ‘four’, he will have 4 
objects under his hand, or 4 children in 
a separate group (4 so far, he should 
think), and when he gets to the last ob- 
ject, he should know that the number 
which goes with it tells how many in all. 
(It is very damaging for a child to get the 
idea that the last number name he says 
is some sort of honorary title for the last 
object counted. ) 


e@ Some children are helped in their 
initial understanding of numbers less than 
20 if you relate these numbers to amounts 
of money, using only pennies and dimes. 
Play money may be used, but real money 
pays off better. You need 1 dime and at 
least 10 pennies for each child who will 
count with the money, and the rule is that 
when the child has counted 10 pennies, 
he must exchange them for a dime. If you 
point out that the word seventeen, for in- 
stance, is made up of little words which 
mean “seven and ten,” he may see some 
connection between the word and the 
numeral /7. It would be much better if 
the word were teenseven (ten and seven, 
as the numeral indicates), but it isn’t; and 
eleven and twelve appear to have no con- 
nection with any other number words. 
This is one reason the numbers between 
10 and 20, with their corresponding sym- 
bols and words, are so hard to teach. We 
have to live with our own language, but 
if it’s any consolation, French is worse. 
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Something for Middlers 


e@ There is fun, and sometimes profit, 
from this algorithm for finding numerals 
for products of which 9 is one factor and 
the other factor is 10 or less. 

Hold your hands out in front of you 
and number the fingers in order. 


8 
> % z 9 
: 10 
1 
5 6 


Here’s how you find 3x9 (or 9X3). 
Turn down oe number 3. 


ti 


Read the answer, 2 space 7, 27. 

Want 6 x 9? Turn down finger num- 
ber 6 (right thumb). You get 5 space 
4, 54. 





£ S 


—. 


a, 


Try the other numbers. (9 x 1 =: 09 
and 9 x& 10 = 90) Does it always 
work? Can your pupils explain why? 


e A bright sixth grader may wonder 
whether he could use a scheme compar- 
able to the one above with just one hand 
and find products of 4 as recorded in 
base-five numerals. (He can.) This may 
set the rest of the class working on other 
bases less than 10. (For base eight, use 
just 8 fingers, and so on.) They can even 
set up bases up to 20 if they have bare 
feet, but they have to invent single sym- 
bols for all numbers between nine and one 
less than their base. This can become 
tedious. I suggest ‘[O’ for 10, and ‘[7’ 
for 11. They might find these useful for a 
start. (I use these symbols for base 
twelve, and it is used, in effect, whenever 
we count by dozens.) 


e Put the following example-with-a- 
hole-in-it on the board: 
482 
X36 
2892 


17352 


Tell pupils to imagine that for a few hor- 
rible moments they have completely for- 
gotten all the multiplication facts. Never- 
theless, using just what they see here, 
they can find the answer to 482 x 30. If 
they sense immediately how to do this 
(17352 — 2892), they understand the 
multiplication algorithm, whether or not 
they usually write the ‘0’ in the second 
partial product. 


e Ask your pupils to discuss two related 
examples, such as these, item by item: 


3 

80 } 83 
247 247)20501 
x 83 19760 
~ 741 741 
1976 741 


20501 re 
They should use some scheme (perhaps 
colored chalk) to point out related items. 
Then ask them a few questions: 

Why do we have ‘1976’ in the multipli- 
cation example and ‘19760’ in the divi- 
sion example? (Maybe the teacher is try- 
ing to trick us. The number is 19760 in 
both cases because you get it by multi- 
plying 247 x 80. When you “indent” in 
the multiplication example, you write the 
‘6’ in tens place, which is where it be- 
longs. Adding 0 or subtracting 0 gives 
you the number you had at first. You 
wouldn’t have to write that ‘0’ in the di- 
vision example as long as you placed the 
other figures in their proper places.) 

Do you have to write the ‘0’s’ in 
‘20501’? (Of course, unless you can de- 
vise some other way to show that the ‘5’ 
is in hundreds place and the ‘2’ is in ten- 
thousands place. 


e@ Why is the answer bigger than the 
number you had at first when you divide 
by a proper fraction? Actually, the ques- 
tion in most people’s minds, although 
they do not say so, is, “Since you do get 
a quotient larger than the dividend when 
you divide by a number less than 1, why 
in the name of reason do you call it di- 
vision?” Here are two activities: 


1. Talk about mathematical principles: 
20 —4=5 because 5 xk 4= 20; 
following the same pattern, 

20 — % = 80 because 80 x 4 = 20 
This fills the bill for a few pupils. 

2. Others still say, “Yes, but . . .” For 
these, the following story is the most pro- 
ductive I have found yet: 

I am going to the bank to cash a check 
for $20. I decide to get my $20 in coins 
or bills all of one denomination, that is, 
all in quarters, or all in five-dollar bills, 
and so forth. Let’s see how many twen- 
ties, tens, fives, ones, halves, quarters, 
dimes (tenths of a dollar), nickels (twen- 
tieths of a dollar), or pennies (hun- 
dredths of a dollar) I could get. 

It is essential to the success of this ac- 
tivity that the following display, devel- 
oped one line at a time, be put on the 
board in a column, just like this: 


20 — 20 = 1 

20 — 102 

20 —-5=—4 

20 — 1—20 

20 — 1/2 = 40 
20 — 1/4 = 80 

20 —- 1/10 = 200 
20 — 1/20 = 400 
20 — 1/100 = 2000 





‘‘Now we come to 


the big issue: What are 


your priorities?’’ 


Think in terms of the class you have now. 


Sorting out content 

e@ What are your “big deals” in this year’s 
work in math? List them—take the time to 
write them down. If you have more than a 
half dozen items on your list, you are surely 
giving something higher priority than it de- 
serves. Pretend (heaven forbid) that you are 
allowed to mention only three topics all year 
long. Which topics would you choose? Those 
topics should be your high-priority items. 


Looking at your teaching 

e Are your pupils able to use the mathematics 
they have learned in math classes to solve 
problems (including situations not stated in 
words) which come up in social studies, sci- 
ence, and other classes? Can they solve prob- 
lems within the range of their abilities which 
arise in their daily lives outside of school? This 
is really a better test of your teaching than 
what children do in math classes. If you aren’t 
satisfied with mathematics outside of mathe- 
matics, some questions about what you are 
teaching or the way you are teaching it may 
be in order. 


Pyramided learning 

e@ When you are ready to teach in earnest a 
major topic, and you think you have carefully 
laid the groundwork, do you often find you 
have to reteach the groundwork? By reteach, 
I do not mean review or summarize. That’s 
different. But I do mean the discouraging ex- 
perience of having to go back and redo what 


parrots will not help at all. If your class is 
made up of very reluctant learners, you may 
be going too fast for them, or you may need 
to try some tactics different from those you 
have been using—creative teaching! If your 
class is average or above, an agonizing reap- 
praisal of the whole program may rightfully 
be in order. 


Your own preparation 

e@ When you're about to teach a new topic, 
how well do you prepare? Do you really plan 
Out strategies for putting across your teaching? 

An excellent teacher once told me that she 
spends twice as much time in preparation for 
a new math topic as she spends teaching it. I 
can hear you exclaiming, “How does she have 
time?” Well, the answer is that she limits what 
she calls teaching. Her formula (subject to 
many variations) goes like this: two hours of 
preparation; one hour of teaching (not all at 
once) in which the teacher assumes obligation 
for learning; eight hours of exploring, about 
half of it directed, in which the obligation shifts 
to each child, with four hours of practice; and 
two hours of evaluation. 

You may not have a scheme like that, but 
you must have something comparable which 
works for you. And believe me, it will pay off 
in a kind of efficiency that both you and your 
children will appreciate. 


Your own philosophy 
e@ If you were asked to describe, in a hundred 
words or less, your general philosophy for 
teaching mathematics, what would you say? 

I did this for myself. It wraps up all I’ve 
been saying. 


The J.P. Math Philosophy 


Teach mathematics, lots of it. 
Show that mathematics has to do 
with the children’s own world, in 
school and out of school. Sneak up 
on a major topic so that by the 
time you are ready to teach it 
pointedly, the children already 
know most of it. Get the children 
actively involved in each lesson. 
Make sense to them. 


you had already presented as if the children 
had never heard of it before. 

If this is the case, it is quite likely that either 
your course of study or the way it is imple- 
mented gives too high a priority to discrete 
content items and too low a priority to devel- 
oping awareness of mathematical structure on 
the part of the pupils. Children do specific 
problems correctly but they lack the under- 
standing of general principles needed for ap- 
plying the learning to new situations. 

Teaching structural principles as one more 
thing for pupils to memorize and repeat like 


Reprints of this 8-page feature, Teaching New Math, are 
available as follows: Single copy, free; bulk.orders up 
to 10, 25¢ each; up to 25, 15¢ each; 26 or more, 10¢ 
each. Orders must be prepaid or on school order forms. 
Address: Dept. JP, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 14437. 
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JOHN KAUTZ 


Games 


an 


activities 
for all grades 


PHAN RRNA 
TUMBLING 
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Tumbling is a natural and challeng- 
ing activity for children. Almost ev- 
eryone can achieve success in this 
activity, at least to some degree. 
Mastering a log roll with reasonable 
form is certainly an accomplishment 
for the obese student! If primary chil- 
dren can demonstrate good form in 
executing the forward and backward 
roll, they will be more apt to succeed 
in a progression of more advanced 
Stunts at a later date. Most instruc- 
tors go through the elementary tum- 
bling procedures too fast. Much time 
should be spent on these because 
they are the basic fundamentals. A 
confident approach to tumbling by 
the teacher is half the battle! 


Teaching hints: 

1. Have a tumbling mat available. 

2. Have pupils remove all articles 
from pockets which might constitute 
a hazard during this activity. 

3. Name the stunt and explain it 
thoroughly. 

4. Select a child to demonstrate it. 
(Better yet—the teacher who can do 
a forward roll quickly gains the con- 
fidence and respect of her students’) 

5. All children in class try it. 

6. Correct individual mistakes. 

7. For additional motivation, have 
children evaluate one another. 


ROLLS: Rolls are accomplished by 
forming the body into a ball; knees 
bent, chin against chest and chest 
against knees (tuck position). This 
position must be kept at all times 
while the feet are off the mat. 


Forward roll: Squat to a tuck, knees 
together with hands flat on mat (fin- 
gers together and pointed straight 
ahead), arms and hands outside 
knees. The performer begins to 
straighten legs rather forcefully while 
at the same time beginning the roll. 


With the head remaining tucked, the 
back of lower neck and shoulders 
make contact with the mat. (The head 
does not touch the mat during the 
roll). By now, the knees have rebent 
and feet are ready to hit the mat. 
This is accompanied with the swing- 
ing of arms forward (grasping motion 
with hands), all of which help to 
bring the tumbler up to a stand. 


Common faults: 

1. Hands too far forward at start 
of roll. 

2. Rolling from top of head. 

3. Failure to stay in tuck position. 

4. Knees outside arms in starting 
position. 

5. Placing of hands on mat a sec- 
ond time in order to realize standing 
position at end of roll. 


Spotting: Spotter (teacher) is on 
knees at right angles to performer 
and places forward hand on back of 
child’s head or neck to insure proper 
point of contact with mat. Assistance 
may also include the placing of other 
hand on rear of upper leg to insure 
tuck position during initial phase of 
roll. 

For variation after the roll has 
been learned, introduce the follow- 
ing stunts: 

a. Jump straight up and clap hands 

over head after each roll of a 

series down the mat. 

b. Try a complete turn in air be- 

tween rolls. 

c. Execute a standing broad jump 

between rolls. 

d. Roll over one person—have a 

pupil lie flat, face down, crosswise 

at the near end of the mat. Per- 
former reaches over this obstacle 
and goes into a forward roll, finish- 
ing in a standing position. When 
spotting—make sure the head has 
been tucked before the hands have 
taken the weight of the body. 

(Continued on page 114) 





JOHN KAUTZ is Coordinator of Physical 
Education in the Public Schools of 
Davenport, lowa 
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BY POPULAR 


Pentel 


*® Special Free 


OFFER! , . ; vimavo? 
“Pentel OL PASTELS 





@ IDEAL FOR ADULTS OR CHILDREN © MAKES FINE THIN LINES OR 
—PROFESSIONALS OR AMATEURS BROAD SWEEPING STROKES 
@ BLENDS AND MIXES EASILY @ SPARKLING NON-FADE COLORS 


Pentel Oil Pastels blend with a stroke of the stick or a touch of the 
finger. Exceptionally well suited to canvas, wood, cardboard, plaster, 
woven fabrics or any smooth surface. Come in a wide range of colors 
for artistic results. 


25 colors set Pentel Oil Pastels Regularly $1.25 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER only 98¢ 


“FOR TEACHERS ONLY— FREE! 


25-Colors PENTEL OIL PASTELS or 12-Colors PENTEL SEMI-TRANSPARENT WATER 
COLORS ‘‘F’’ FREE! With order for 12 or more boxes, 1 box FREE, with 24 boxes, 
2 boxes FREE. Indicate your choice in coupon. Offer expires 3/31/68: 








Pentel WATER COLORS “F” 





NEW, TUBE-TYPE SEMI-TRANSPAR- ees a 
ENT WATER COLORS FOR STUDENTS | |e. 
FULL COLOR OR DELICATE TINT 


APPLICATION, RETAINS FULL 
OPACITY 


BEAUTIFUL, BRILLIANT COLORS 
REMAIN CLEAR 


NEVER FADE OR DISCOLOR, 
NOT A PANCAKE COLOR 


EASY TO USE 


Pentel Semi-Transparent Water. Colors “‘F’’ are a brand new experience 
for the artistically inclined. They are easy to mix . . . easy to use. 
Comes in oversize tube of white and 11 other beautiful colors that 
give just the color range you need. 


12-Color Box Pentel Water Colors ‘“‘F” Regularly $1.30 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER only 9§¢ 


LZe/ of America, Ltd. 
333 Nerth Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60601 


PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING: 
Boxes 25-Color Pentel Oil Pastels 
Boxes 12-Color Pentel Semi-Transparent Water Colors ‘‘F’’ 
PLUS _____Boxes Oil Pastels ____ Boxes Water Colors ‘‘F'’ FREE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF BOXES @ 98c each, offer expires 3/31/68 


1 enclose Check. , Money Order__ ing total $ 
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Why should | wash my hands when they look clean? 
How do we look inside? Why is smoxing bad? 


What makes a boy’s voice change? 


Children ask questions like these from kindergarten 
on. And you know the importance of giving them 
straight-forward information in terms they can 
understand. Scott, Foresman’s Health for All 
Program, kindergarten through Grade 8, is designed 
to help you answer children’s questions relating to 
the many aspects of healthful living, and to help 
youngsters acquire sound attitudes that will stay 
with them all their lives. 

Health for All is a total health program that covers 
physical health, mental and social health, family 
living, community health, safety. There are 
supplementary materials on sex education for both 
primary grades and for middle grades. Write your 
nearest Scott, Foresman office for information. 


Scott, Foresman and Company ienview, 11, 60025 + atianta, Ga. 30305 « Dallas, Tex 75202 Palo Alto, Calif. 94304 » Oakland, NJ. 07436 
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Principals 


problemi: The “different” 
teacher--what is the 
principal's responsibility? 


The problem: 

John Cook is a sixth-grade 
teacher, thirty years old, un- 
married, and admittedly some- 
what effeminate in appearance. 
He is very popular with the 
children, does excellent work 
in the humanities, and is es- 
pecially adept in storytelling, 
creative dramatics, and the 
dance. When the school 
planned an arts festival, John 
taught interpretative dancing 
to some fifth- and sixth-grade 
boys. Although they performed 
artistically, there were parent 
complaints from some fathers 
who thought boys should be 
engaged in sports—not “sissy” 
activities. John will be coming 
up for tenure and several par- 
ents have questioned whether 
he should be awarded it. They 
point out that he lives with an- 
other male teacher and hasn’t 
“dated anyone in town” since 
he has been there. 


The panel’s views: 

All agree that the important 
consideration is Mr. Cook’s teach- 
ing ability. 

“Everyone has interests in spe- 
cific areas,” says Schwanebeck, 
“and if that person has talents 
closely allied to his interests, then 
he should have the opportunity to 


develop them as long as these 


interests help children grow aca- 
demically, intellectually, socially, 
and/or morally.” 

Harris agrees. “His work in 
humanities, storytelling, creative 
dramatics, and dancing could and 
should develop a deeper, impres- 
sive, and acceptable appreciation 
of spiritual and moral values, 
which would help the school and 
community.” 

Peterson believes the principal’s 
responsibility is not merely to de- 
fend Mr. Cook, but rather to help 
him be a competent teacher. 

As a positive plan of action, 
Harris suggests John Cook be en- 
couraged to take part in other ac- 
tivities and subjects—particularly 
a program consisting of both girls 
and boys. He and the principal 
should seek some activities or 
techniques to eliminate the think- 
ing of the parents—perhaps a par- 
ent activity with the teacher lead- 
ing the group in order to bring out 
his teaching ability and provide an 
opportunity for parents to notice 
his potential. 

Peterson alludes to a_ bigger 
problem. How effective is the 
school’s public relations program? 
Some parents do not seem to un- 
derstand the benefits achieved by 
the students participating in this 
kind of activity. Schwanebeck too 
feels parents need more enlighten- 
ment. “Parents who raise questions 
concerning John Cook’s activities 
need to study these areas more to 
become better informed about 
them. Some of the athletically- 
minded fathers should watch per- 
formers in these creative dramatics 
and dances to see the amount of 
muscle and dexterity it takes.” 

Schwanebeck feels that no par- 
ent should have any say in whether 
a professional teacher is to be 
awarded tenure or not. This is a 
matter concerning the ability of a 


teacher to perform his professional 
obligations and as such should be 


‘left to those in his field who have 


these responsibilities. Peterson, on 
the other hand, is less sure of giv- 
ing Cook tenure. He would take 
into consideration the complaints of 
parents, discussing them with Mr. 
Cook and effectuating a suitable 
course of action for him before 
placing him on tenure at his 
present grade level. Would it 
be advisable for Mr. Cook to teach 
at a higher level, Peterson won- 
ders, as he appears to be very 
talented in a specialized area. 

Peterson also questions the 
teaching of interpretative dancing 
at this level. Movement Educa- 
tion, he feels, would provide for 
the basic instruction necessary in 
most physical education activities 
at the elementary level. 

Only Harris suggests a confer- 
ence between parents who have 
criticism and those who appreci- 
ate the teacher’s work. “Parents 
should be made to understand that 
just because the teacher is ef- 
feminate in appearance and rooms 
with a man, or has not married, 
this does not indicate that he is 
a poor teacher or immoral in his 
instruction.” 

Schwanebeck would discuss the 
matter with John Cook as he 
would any other professional mat- 
ter. During this conference he 
would hope for a free exchange of 
ideas, discussing such points as the 
views of the public, both pro and 
con; the effects of public opinion as 
related to his teaching role; his 
rights as an individual and as a 
teacher; some plan of action to 
help the community understand the 
intent of these activities. 

“If the evidence was not any 
more incriminating than that which 
has. been _ stated,” concludes 
Schwanebeck, “I would support 
John Cook in his work.” -_ 


CORNELIUS HARRIS 


Principal, Booker T. Washington 
Elementary School 
Galveston, Texas 


W. DONALD SCHWANEBECK 


Principal, Oakleigh Elementary 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 


CALVIN C. PETERSON 


Principal, Green Elementary 
School, Roseburg, Oregon 
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Introducing 
the SRA 
Elementary 
Mathematics 
Program. 


Any way you slice it, it’s a fact: teaching math can be, 


and often is, more complicated than learning it in 
the first place. And nobody knows this better than 
elementary teachers, who have the crucial job of 
introducing basic math concepts. To help them, SRA 
has developed a new, highly teachable program— 
The SRA Elementary Mathematics Program for 
Grades 1 through 6. 


This new modern math program is based on the 
premise that sound math principles must be 
coordinated with sound teaching to be effective in 


the classroom. As a result, the: program is as much 
concerned with the teaching of mathematics as with 
mathematics itself. 


The two important goals of understanding structural 
relationships and mastery of computational 
techniques are consistently emphasized in The SRA 
Elementary Mathematics Program. But for the 
students and teachers using this exciting, teachable 
new program, getting there—reaching those goals— 

is all the fun. And any way you slice it, that’s important. 





BRA 


SRA/SERVICE 


This SRA/Service form is designed to provide you with 
a fast, efficient means to get the information you need on 
any of our programs and services. For fast SRA/Service 
results, complete the form and return it to us today. 


e Please have an SRA Staff Associate contact me. 


Please send me more information on The SRA 
Elementary Mathematics Program for Grades 1-6. 


Please send me information on SRA programs in: 


© an 2c O Os oe} O Oa, 
anf? "Arg Yog vay? 5 








Position 





School 





Telephone 





Address 








City _Zip Code__ 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


A Subsidiary of IBM 





RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


Director, Reading Study Center 
University of Delaware 


DR. STAUFFER’S 


AN eclectic teacher is one who will 
‘select for use what appears to be best 
in various doctrines, methods, or styles. 
‘Is the situation described here an effec- 
tive means for achieving eclectic teach- 
ing of reading? Find out what Dr. Vilscek 
thinks. R.G.S. 


THE SITUATION For three years-a school 
has been using what the supervisor calls 


the eclectic system of teaching reading. 
Some: teachers like it very much. One 
disliked it so much that he transferred. 

The supervisor wants every teacher to 
use basic readers but not to employ ex- 
clusively any one method—in the sense 
that one company’s books represent a 
method. He urges teachers to know the 
strong points of.all.reading systems, and 
in the fall he arranges for'a meeting at 


READING CLINIC 


which each system is presented by one 
teacher. 

All reading materials are kept in a 
central place in groups of six, on the 
assumption that a teacher will usually 
not have a reading group of more than 
six. There is a charge-out system, and 
a teacher who is not using multiple ma- 


_ terials can expect a conference with the 


supervisor. 


Our guest specialist, DR. ELAINE 
VILSCEK, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, looks at the situation: 


The term “eclectic reading sys- 
tem” is misused, in my opinion. 
What this supervisor is encouraging 
is “accidental instruction,” but ec- 
lectic instruction and _ accidental 
instruction are no more synonymous 
than reading kits and chaos. 
Simply employing a variety of in- 
structional materials is no guaran- 
tee that a reading program is eclectic. The chief value 
of multiple instructional resources is that the learning 
needs of pupils can be met more easily with their help. 
They may be used for eclectic instruction, but unfor- 
tunately in many instances they may not be! 

To teach reading eclectically, a teacher must be ac- 
quainted with specific techniques that are a part of many 
different approaches to the teaching of reading: basal, 
linguistic, Janguage experiences, phonetic, individual- 
ized, and so on. She must be informed as to the reading 
achievement and potential of each pupil. Then she 
chooses the approach or approaches through which she 
believes the individual child may be expected to Jearn 
read most efficiently. Only then does the teacher select 
the materials with which to implement her planned 
approaches. 

To learn about a series of approaches is a sizable 
task. Sharing ideas at in-service meetings is one way. 
in many schools, ieachers are allotted released time to 
observe their colleagues who are using varied teaching 
approaches. But the iramework of instructional organi- 
zation and the decision making so crucial to individu- 
alizing instruction must be left to each teacher’s own 
judgment. 

Reading teachers also learn much about the use of 
instructional materials through discussions with con- 


sultants from publishing companies. Commercial films 
acquaint teachers -with instructional philosophies, or- 
ganizational plans, and general procedures in a specific 
reading approach. Frequently, school systems invite 
specialists to advise teachers. 

Without a doubt, reading materials kept in a central 
location and properly ¢gatalogued are more likely to be 
used efficiently by a number of teachers than are ma- 
terials kept in classrooms. At each grade level, teachers 
observe wide variability in the reading achievements 
and needs of pupils. Cooperatively using the curric- 
ulum center, teachers can select materials from an array 
representative of many levels of difficulty and kinds of 
interests. - 

Coming back to the original problem, to differentiate 
reading instruction adequately, reading teachers must 
know the needs and achievements of their pupils. Stan- 
dardized testing and informal evaluations are avenues 
for gathering such information. Each child’s profile of 
needs and achievements should be plotted at the out- 
set of the :nstructional program and modified as in- 
struction and evaluation continue. 

As a teacher examines the profiles of her pupils. 
patterns that indicate similar reading needs become 
evident. In < typical class containing thirty io forty pu- 
pils, it is unrealistic to instruct entirely on a one-to-one 
pupil-teacher ratio. By grouping children with similar 
reading needs and competencies, a teacher can conserve 
time and energy. 

] cannot accept six as the normal limit in the size of a 
reading group, ior it is impossible to estimate accurately 
how many pupils in a class will need help with any read- 
ing skill. Restricting group size to six, or any other 
number, can limit a teacher’s effectiveness. 

it is also feasible to group pupiis who represent < 
number of ievels of general reading achievement but 
who need instruction in a particular skill. For exam- 
ple, several children need to learn more about locating 
main ideas in a passage. The entire group is directed 
in learning how to find main (Continued on page 116) 
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He has one. You have one. We have one. And all 
points of view undoubtedly have the same objective. Success. 


How do we help children achieve success in be- 
ginning reading? With the Pato ALto REapING PRo- 
GRAM/SEQUENTIAL STEPS IN READING. 

This new basal program for the primary school 
years places strong emphasis on the linguistic approach 
to reading. The decoding skills (translating graphic 
symbols into oral language) and the comprehension 
skills proceed hand-in-hand. In a carefully-sequenced 
progression, the child builds a body of word-attack skills 
which lead him rapidly into independent reading. 
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THE Pato ALTO PROGRAM is essentially an un- 
graded program ina strictly-ordered sequence. It provides 
maximum opportunity for the individual child to meet 
his own needs. 

There’s much more to say. And it’s in a circular 
which you can send for. Or you can ask your local repre- 
sentative to show you the 20 paperbound books, the 20 
workpads, the teacher’s guides and the related materials. 
We think you'll discover that our point of view and yours 


are quite similar. 


Harcourt, Brace & World 


New York 10017 
Atlanta 30309 


Chicago 60648 
Dallas 75235 


San-Francisco 94109 





Broaden students study 
of Communities 


a” children today being cheated in their 
study of communities? Many ‘social 
‘studies teachers and specialists are raising 
the question, and some are answering with 
-an emphatic “Yes.” 

Almost.every primary child in the United 
States studies his local community. Often 
the neighborhood and the community are 
studied for two or three years. Some schools 
dtso include analysis of a few other commu- 
nities in the United States, chosen to repre- 
sent different types of geography. 

In what way, then, are we cheating chil- 
‘dren in their study of communities? 

Many classroom teachers and curriculum 
specialists maintain that today’s study of 
the local community is too prolonged, with 
diminishing returns in the second or third 
year. Moreover, they assert, the study of 
local communities is concentrated too much 
on .the traditional community helpers—the 
firemen, the- policemen, and the mailmen. 
Such an approach was acceptable when peo- 
ple lived out their lives solely.or largely in 
one locality, but it is inadequate in today’s 
world and for children who will live far in- 
to the twenty-first century. 

Critics of our present approach to the 
study of communities are therefore asking 
three key. questions: 

1. Shouldn’t we extend and deepen the 
study of the local community by utilizing 
content and methods from all the social sci- 
ences? 

2.. Shouldn’t we encourage boys and girls 
to study a wide range of communities in the 
‘United States, selected to represent more 
than geographical differences? 

3. Shouldn’t we introduce elementary 
school children to a few carefully selected 
communities in other parts of the world? 

Let’s take a look at these three questions. 


1. The local community 

In the past most teachers have done a 
relatively good job of teaching about the 
local community. They have had ample time 
for such a study. They have concentrated 
upon geography and boys and girls have 





DR. KENWORTHY, well known in the social studies 
field, teaches at Brooklyn College, New York. He is 
a former member of our Editorial Advisory Board. 


mapped their locality. But the scope of such 
siudies has often been limited, even though 
many teachers have recently begun to in- 
clude considerable material on the economic 
aspects of local communities, thanks to the 
pioneering efforts of Dr. Lawrence Senesh 
and others. 

If, however, we want to introduce chil- 
dren to all the social sciences in their early 
years in school, we need to extend our study 
of the local community still farther. Per- 
haps the chart on this page may help you 
determine. if you are exploring with your 
pupils all aspects of the local environment. 

Listed are the major topics which this 
writer feels are most important to explore 
with boys and girls on any community stud- 
ied. At some point on the wheel all the so- 
cial sciences are represented—geography, 
economics, government or political science, 
anthropology and sociology, and _ history. 
Some psychology and social psychology are 
included, too. 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


Most teachers will want to start a study 
of any community with the land base or 
physical features. Others will want to start 
with the variety of people in any community 
and then find out how they earn their living. 
This will lead, in turn, to a study of the 
physical environment. Teachers should use 
the chart but not follow slavishly the order 
indicated here. And they should certainly 
not have pupils memorize such an outline 
to regurgitate on tests! 

“Contacts with Other Communities” is in- 
cluded in order to encourage teachers to 
help children discover the interdependence 
of communities today and to promote teach- 
ing about the goods and services which any 
locality demands from people in other plac- 
es. This leads quite naturally to the study of 
transportation facilities as aids in moving 
people and goods from place to place. It 
should also lead to the study of the larger 
metropolitan areas in which most communi- 
ties find themselves. (Continued on page 56) 
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SO NEW 


SO NEW 


READING TRAINING SO NEW 


YOU HAVE TO HEAR IT 
TO BELIEVE IT! 





FREE/ 

Demonstration Brochure 
and Recording 

of actual classes using 
our revolutionary 
Reading Program 


Send on school stationery for copy of “Sight and Sound” 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


1900 PICKWICK AVE. - GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 60025 
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primary children learn quickly when... 


upper graders 
teach 
_ Dental Health 


Dale shows ‘“‘movies” to a group of first graders. The team-teaching 
project in second grade uses many gay pupil-made aids. 


- ALL began with the Dental Health Sci- 
ence Fair. The instructions to “create 
an exhibit that teaches or can be used as a 
teaching aid” fostered a whole group of ac- 
tivities between upper and lower grades. The 
fifth and sixth grades of the Margetts School 
produced a varied and interesting group of 
materials which they then used to teach pri- 
mary youngsters. Every lesson was original 
and different. 

Several fifth-grade students presented a 
dental health lesson to the first and second 
grades which culminated in drawings made 
by the primary youngsters illustrating some 
phase of the lesson or their own dental ex- 
periences. The younger children then ex- 
plained the meaning of their pictures to their 
fledgling teachers, both groups learning 
more dental health during the “feedback” 
period. The art work was arranged to tell a 
story, a teaching tool that could be used 
later in the kindergarten. 

Another group of older students wrote a 
play which they produced for the kindergar- 


tens, transforming blocks and desks into a 
dental office. 

A simple cardboard carton with a moving 
roll of waxed paper on which a series of 
drawings was crayoned provided a point of 
interest for a very effective teaching lesson 
by a fifth-grade boy. He was vitally interest- 
ed in what he had created and spoke smooth- 
ly and sincerely to each of the first grades, 
using his “movie machine” to spark and 
hold their interest. 

A teaching team evolved when a fifth- 
grade girl who had made felt cutouts of 
fruits and vegetables for a flannel-board les- 
son on nutrition worked in cooperation with 
a fifth-grade boy who had made models of 
the jaw from milk cartons. Using a booklet 
on the sources of foods to encourage pupil 
participation, they taught the value of good 
foods and the need for tooth brushing after 
eating to each second grade. 

The dental hygiene teacher had three 
schools to cover so could give no time to 
coaching the young student teachers. Both 


JOSEPHINE J. WATTS 


enthusiasm and ideas had to come from 
them, and because of this, the results were 
all the better. 

Pupils’ knowledge of the subject matter 
was an outgrowth of a planned and compre- 
hensive dental health teaching program in 
the Spring Valley Schools. (It grows with 
the child in scope and content from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grades and is con- 
tinued in the junior and senior high schools. ) 
The innovation that seemed to spark their 
zeal, however, was the creation of a visual 
aid, a teaching tool, with their own minds 
and hands. These projects served as a guide 
to help them as they taught and will be used 
in the years to come. 

The use of older students as helpers in 
primary classrooms has been tried in other 
schools with gratifying results. But the ac- 
tual planning and handling of a lesson seems 
to be an innovation that could be most suc- 
cessful in many areas—science, art, sewing, 
social studies. The preliminary creation of 
a teaching tool forces students to plan care- 
fully so that the lesson is more than “show 
and tell.” 

Is a ten-to-twelve-year-old able to com- 
mand the respect and attention of a first- or 
second-grade child? Indeed he is. These 
older students are “beautiful people” to the 
primary children, who seem to respond with 
the thought, “They were once one of us; 
they are what we long to be.” 

In a rapidly expanding school district 
where the pupil load of the specialist be- 
comes heavier each day, student lessons can 
be a very real help. Many of the children, in 
the lower grades especially, come from 
homes where little attention has been given 
to dental health. The interest the lessons en- 
gender is carried back into the home. 

Above all, the encouragement of the 
teachers in both the upper and the lower 
grades left a lasting impression on the stu- 
dents-turned-teachers. 


JOSEPHINE J. WATTS is Dental Hygiene Teacher, 
Ramapo District No. 2, Spring Valley, New York. 
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preschool- kindergarten 


kindergarteners learn about 
Being American 


MABEL E. MILLER 


Kindergarten Teacher, Long Beach School 
Michigan City, Indiana 


7~ curiosity of kindergarteners can 
prompt an exciting study of American 
children and the country they live in. 

While my group was learning about In- 
dians, our first Americans, the subject of 
skin colors came up, and the children 
showed intense interest in all people who 
looked different from them. 

Their most persistent question was, “Are 
all the people in our country Americans 
whether they are the same color or not?” 
While this may seem like a limited view- 
point, it was natural for these children liv- 
ing in an all-white neighborhood. (Our 
school was integrated two years ago, but the 
six Negro children are brought in by bus. ) 
The only personal contacts these kindergar- 
teners had with persons who were not white 
like themselves were with tradespeople or 
perhaps cleaning women. They showed a 
lively desire to know more about others 
whose skins might not be like their own. 

Together we made our first chart, to 
serve as a guide and to help us answer all 


our questions about being Americans. The 
children found most of the pictures we need- 
ed in magazines, and brought them to school. 


That chart We Are Americans said: 
Americans live in many kinds of houses. 
Americans wear many kinds of clothes. 
Americans have many colors of skins. 
Americans have many colors of hair. 


From those simple facts we began to learn 
first about children. We decided that chil- 
dren of all colors enjoyed reading the same 
books, singing the same songs, playing with 
similar toys, learning about each other. We 
discussed Eskimo Americans, Japanese and 
Chinese Americans, Puerto-Rican Ameri- 
cans, the Indians, the Cuban Americans. 
This involved map study, talk of climate, 
and the way in which environment influences 
the games children play and the clothes they 
wear. Environment was a new concept, but 
these kindergarteners grasped it easily when 
presented in stories and pictures. 

Individual differences and likenesses in 
the appearance of children were discussed. 
From five shades of paper, varying from 


flesh pink to darkest brown, each child 
chose paper which showed the skin of the 
American child he would like to make. Fa- 
cial characteristics were noted as well as 
color of hair and eyes. The figures, cut out, 
were assembled in play groups of American 
children having fun, flying kites, playing ball, 
walking their dogs, playing dolls, swimming 
together. Some excellent pictures of children 
with skins of several colors, all happily 
playing together, were painted by children 
as a follow-up experience. 

From this discussion we progressed to 
families having fun together and with other 
families. This brought us to an important 
phase of this unit, economics. 

ECONOMICS The children recognized that 
some families could not afford to do many 
things that other families took for granted. 
How did American fathers make money to 
support their families? Did the place where 
they lived have an effect on their jobs; did 
education or lack of it influence what kind 
of work they did; when fathers tried to get 
jobs, did their skin color make a difference? 

The children were asked to enlist parents’ 
help in finding pictures. They brought in 
pictures of Senator Brooke, of the Negro 
postmaster of Chicago, of Bill Cosby and 
Floyd Little, of Indian men of prominence 
on and away from their reservations, of Es- 
kimo fathers learning new skills so that they 
may better provide for and educate their 
children. We included pictures of people 
with skins of all colors working at both 
white-collar and blue-collar jobs. These chil- 
dren whose knowledge of other ethnic 
groups was almost nonexistent before our 
study readily accepted a position of equal 
acceptability and opportunity for everyone. 
MAP and GLOBE SKILLS As Americans who 
share a common country, we needed to study 
the globe and the United States map. The 
states were located, especially Hawaii and 
Alaska. Comparing our two newest states 
interested us for days. Beautiful picture 
maps of Alaska and (Continued on page 134) 





Sleighriding 


Words and music by LIZ STOFFEL 
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climb and climb for a long, long time 


(This song can be played on resonator bells. Put song 
notes on chalk or flannel board. Give out bells F to F, 
using B flat, not B. Discuss possibilities with the chil- 
dren, using such suggestions as the following.) 

Clap the rhythm of the first phrase. Where are the 
running notes? Find the beginning bell (C). Play as far 
as you can (F). Find the bells for the next three tones. 
Play the first phrase. Sing it with the bells, using a neu- 
tral syllable. Now add the words. 
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I reach the top! 


Is the next phrase the same or different? (almost the 
same) Has our song moved by STEP or SKIP so far? 
(STEP) How does the last phrase move? (by SKIP) Do 
the skips make a related pattern? (yes) What do we call 
it? (a sequence). 

Play all bells in sequence without notes. Start with 
low C, play C-E, D-F E-G, F-A, G-B flat, and so on. Does 
the sequence in the melody suggest climbing a hill? 
(yes) Now sing the entire song with the bells. ESD 


Think BIG! 


= 


Valentine favors 


ATTRACTIVE valentine candy dishes can be made from 
tuna cans (very well washed and dried). Construction- 
paper scraps, scissors, and glue or cement are all 
that are needed to decorate them. 

Strips of construction paper long enough to encircle 
the can and overlap just a bit can be cut on the 
paper cutter. Then children cover the outside of 
the cans lightly with the glue or cement and smooth 
the paper strip in place. Hearts, flowers, or leaf 
designs from harmonizing scraps of paper can 
be cut freehand and glued or pasted in place. 

Fill the finished candy dishes with bright red 
hearts. Cover the tops with plastic wrap and a 
rubber band for a take-home present. 


FOR THAT, special valentine, let each child model 
a dragon from clay. Give the monster thumbtack 
eyes and toothpick teeth. Then children can cut 
freehand many small hearts from red construction 
paper, graduated in size from small to large in 
comparison with the dragon. Push the tips of the 
hearts into his back, outlining where the backbone 
would be. 

Children can scratch valentine messages along 
the sides or back of the dragon. Then it is ready 
to present to someone special. Alma C. Denny 


DURING the Title I summer session 
at the Virginia Avenue School in Win- 
chester, Virginia, Mrs. Sylvia Madden, 
a preschool art teacher, found that the 
children seemed unable to work large. 
Whenever they cut out figures with 
scissors they produced something mi- 
nute in size. The problem seemed to 
lie in an inability to think big. 

Mrs. Madden decided that if these 
children had the opportunity to work 
big they would begin to feel the free- 
dom of such art and would be more 


likely to produce their own figures in 
large size. She therefore decided to cut 
out giant figures and let the children 
color them as they desired. 

Approximately a hundred children 
were in the six groups which she met 
on a rotating basis. She selected tur- 
tles, fish, rabbits, ducks, cats, butter- 
flies, and even an octopus. 

Each child selected his favorite 
shape and painted according to his 
ideas. Large-size brushes were used. 

Once the shapes were completed, 


children had the opportunity to give 
oral dramatizations of the creatures 
they had chosen. With the large figures 
partially hiding them, they lost much 
of their self-consciousness and their 
motions loosened up perceptibly. They 
showed considerable ingenuity in act- 
ing out their animals. 

Later the colorful shapes, including 
a happy rabbit with a large purple 
heart, an orange turtle, and a green 
fish, were displayed on a bulletin board 
in the hallway. Walter Boller 





primary-early middle 


Brush after lunch 


ELPING children develop proper habits 
H and understandings upon which desir- 
able dental health practices are founded is 
in keeping with the school’s responsibility 
for the education of the whole child. It was 
for this reason that I started a dental health 
unit with a follow-up of toothbrushing after 
lunch for my first graders at the Center Joint 
School. 

Most parents contacted during parent- 
teacher conferences were in favor of a brush- 
after-lunch program at school for their chil- 
dren. One mother was apprehensive, for she 
could picture thirty-one first graders using 
their toothbrushes to brush up the school’s 
sinks, mirrors, and so on. When she learned 
that teeth would be brushed at our class- 
room sink with proper supervision, she was 
reassured. 

Through movies, filmstrips, and class dis- 
cussions, the children learned of the impor- 
tance of brushing their teeth immediately 
after eating in order to keep the bacteria in 
the mouth from acting on fermentable car- 
bohydrates, especially refined sugar and 
white flour. In our program we particularly 
stressed that if the carbohydrates are re- 
moved before the bacteria can use them to 
make decay-producing acid, the decaying 
process will be greatly retarded. 

The proper way to brush was discussed 
and demonstrated with the help of charts 
and models. We learned that teeth should 
be brushed in the direction they grow— 
down on the upper teeth and up on the low- 
er. I found that demonstrating: with the 


brush held on the outside of the cheek in-. 


stead of in the mouth was the best method 
for showing the children how to brush1 Also 
when they practiced this way it was easier 
to see if they were brushing correctly. More 
time and individualized instruction were 
needed to show the children how to brush 
the tongue side of the teeth properly. 

Toothpaste selected wad supplied by the 
parents could have been used, but we set- 
tled for salt and soda. In the beginning one 
boy said, “I don’t like it” and pulled a face, 
but he proceeded to brush his teeth anyway. 
The children have a choice each day—they 
can use salt or soda or both. Having been 
given a choice, no one refuses. 


The children brought their own tooth- 
brushes and of course we had to find a suit- 
able place to keep them. A Styrofoam pack- 
ing case proved to be the answer. Each 
brush stands in its own hole, beside which is 
the owner’s name printed with a felt pen. 
Brushes are labeled also. 

Our state dental association sent material 
for each child and also lent us excellent in- 
structional movies. The Colgate-Palmolive 
Company provided material for a worth- 
while follow-up check at home which proved 
a perfect conclusion to our dental health 
unit. The company supplied a filmstrip, a 
poster, instructional leaflets, and two red dis- 
closing tablets. The tablets let the user “see 
red” on areas missed while brushing. 

Our brushing-after-lunch program had 
been in progress about eight weeks before 
the disclosing tablets were sent home. The 
reports from the children were very gratify- 
ing; most reported they had very little red 
showing on their teeth. A number said there 


~ HELENA WILSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Center Joint School 
North Highlands, California 


was no sign of the dye on their teeth, which 
indicated they were brushing properly. 

Reports from mothers showed the pro- 
gram had a definite carry-over into the 
home. One mother said every time her boy 
snacked between meals he would run for his 
toothbrush and salt shaker. One little girl 
reported that when they ran out of tooth- 
paste at home all the family used baking 
soda. A boy who had finished a health-food 
picture explained, “I made the bread nice 
and brown so it looks like whole-wheat 
bread.” 

The enthusiasm of the children and the 
appreciation expressed by parents convince 
me that the time and attention given to den- 
tal health in first grade are well spent. Most 
of the children seem to understand that a 
parent or teacher can demonstrate and en- 
courage good dental health habits but the 
individual himself must be responsible for 
continuing them. I believe this understand- 
ing will carry over into other areas of health. 
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Word bank 


CREATIVE writing slows down 
for some children because they 
can’t spell the words they want 
to use. A word bank helps. At 
each of our writing sessions, the 
class works together on the gen- 
eral topics under consideration, 
listing in different categories the 
general topics that come to mind. 
Our bank is divided into such 
“vaults” as: places (city, country, 
shore, park); people (family, 
friends, classes such as _police- 
men); action (walk, swim, fly); 
descriptive words (colors, num- 
bers, sizes, shapes, textures); 
words about feelings (happy, ex- 
cited, surprised, sad, lonely); 
helping words (am, was, were, 
are, has). 

The thought involved in this 
activity is in itself motivating. 
The children, after depositing 
words in their bank, begin to 
compose with less wasted effort 
and more confidence. They read 
aloud what they have written 
with easier recall and with great- 
er authority. Valma Corey 
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Winter fitness mural 


WHEN winter sports and activities were uppermost in the minds of 
Coles School fifth graders, the classroom teacher wove into the spon- 
taneous discussion some facts about health and physical fitness and 
the art teacher seized the opportunity to guide the children in draw- 
ing the human figure in action. The girls and boys observed one another 
skiing and pretending to ski. Some cut figures from colored paper and 
dressed them in bright and contrasting colors. A winter mural seemed 
an appropriate place to use the figures, so a group of children painted 
a background in white, blue, and violet-—flat and simple. The colored 
paper figures were pasted on, and winter trees were added. Rae Raff 


Bingo 


ON LIGHTWEIGHT paper, | duplicate a set of 24 words that we 
have used in connection with science or social studies. Each word 
is in a square like a Bingo card, with the center square FREE. 
Each child cuts out the word squares neatly from his sheet and 
pastes them on a blank Bingo card (slightly larger squares on 
heavy paper) in any order. Result: 30 different cards, and a chance 
to review the words. Paper squares are used for corn. 

Acting as caller, at least for a few games, | give a definition, 
not the word itself. For example, “This is the planet closest to 
the sun.” (They cover the word Mercury.) ‘This is the time of 
year when trees and plants rest.”’ (winter) ‘Some animals do this 
in winter.” (hibernate) Bess Niehaus 





NOVEL place mats for a valentine party can 
be made to resemble open boxes of candy. 
Each child starts with a sheet of light- 
colored construction paper 12” x 18” and a 
couple of paper doilies. He draws a “candy 
box” with crayon and fills it with candy 
shapes cut from colored papers (including 
metallic pieces) that are decorated with 


crayon to suggest the texture of real candy. 
Each piece is outlined with brown crayon to 
resemble the fluted paper cups that hold 
separate pieces in boxes of edible sweets. 
Sections cut from edges of paper doilies are 
used to frame the box. Second graders think 
it fun to give one another such “boxes of 
candy” for valentines. Ireene Robbins 





middlie-upper 


A grade in the public school at 
Coolidge, Arizona, had nearly complet- 
ed a cultural study of people in the Peru- 
vian highlands when Billy proposed, “Let’s 
build our own mountain.” 

Construction is justified, if it improves 
understandings and attitudes. Because of the 
remoteness and individuality of the Andes 
mountains | felt this was a good project. 
About a dollar was spent for chicken wire 
and glue. All other materials were scrap— 
cloth, assorted sizes of small boxes, gravel, 
sand, thread, string, pipe cleaners, clothes- 
pins, and empty spools. 


Construction details A 2’ x 5’ sandbox 
became the base, with the chicken-wire 
framework sloping upward from the sea to 
a height of 2% feet. This represented a pre- 
determined altitude of nearly three ‘miles. 
Baling wire helped in shaping contours. 
Teams of five or six children worked in 
relays to cover the wire with papier-maché. 
When this was thoroughly dry, a rich brown 


Building a mountain 


powder paint was applied. White spray snow 
fell realistically on the peaks. 

Committees created houses, trees, ani- 
mals, people, and trails. Authenticity was a 
primary goal. Differences in vegetation at 
various altitudes were illustrated by con- 
struction-paper orange trees near sea level 
and small tola bushes at the higher altitudes. 
Crushed aluminum foil resembled’ a choppy 
sea, and there was a sandy beach: On a ris- 
ing slope, bits of gravel were glued in paral- 
lel rows to show terraced patches for grow- 
ing potatoes. 

At the 12,000-foot level, small match- 
boxes became stone houses with brown 
roofs and graveled sides. Office buildings 
and the structures used by mining compa- 
nies were larger but similarly made. Ex- 
tending from the mines to the harbor at sea 
level, small sticks formed the railroad tracks. 
Small brush and bushes growing above the 
tree line were fashioned from sticks glued 
together, plus artificial greenery used in 
making Christmas wreaths. 


Initial experiments with pipe cleaners 
showed that it is difficult to make a lifelike 
llama, so outlines of llamas were cut from 
heavy cardboard, and white, brown, and 
gray fuzzy bits of wool were pasted on. Plas- 
tic chickens and goats came from the chil- 
dren’s farm sets. 

Research uncovered the styles and colors 
of native dress. Girls made clothes for tiny 
dolls and clothespin figures. Peruvian fami- 
lies were placed near their homes or spread 
out to reveal typical living habits. Mother 
carried a spindle on which she wove llama 
wool into yarn. 

Behind the mountain scene, a butcher- 
paper diagram showed the profile and eleva- 
tion of various mountains. A chart listed 
crops and vegetation found at different 
heights above sea level. 


Using the mountain Concepts of mountain 
life were shared with visiting classes. From 
the fourth graders’ explanation, it was evi- 
dent that they had grasped the significar 


Dinosaur boxes 


Sieve graders in the Second Ward School, Parke Street, Pittsburgh, 

put their dinosaurs into greeting-card boxes by making crayon sketch- 
es or Clay models and arranging them against an appropriate background. 
Some used paper sculpture to simulate mountains or prehistoric plants. 
Others preferred spray-colored sponge or steel wool, or greenery from 
goldfish bowls, to complete scenes which would summarize effectively 


their learnings about “The Age of Reptiles.” 


JAMES W. PERRIN, JR. 
































RONALD D. SEGO 


of climatic conditions such as lack of rain- 
fall on the slopes of the Andes, the effect of 
soil erosion caused by strong winds work- 
ing on dry soil, the water cycle from sea to 
snow on the high peaks, the results of melt- 
ed snow flowing in the deep valleys, and the 
difficulty of trying to educate and commu- 
nicate or trade with small, isolated groups 
of people. 

Building a mountain gave my class em- 
pathy for the vians who inhabit this re- 
gion, and greater understanding of the pri- 
mary problems created by the environment. 
Looking at their own mountain, the chil- 
dren saw why it is difficult and expen- 
sive to build and maintain highway and 
railroad systems to serve isolated commu- 
nities. They realizeu how airplanes can be 
useful in many ways. 

Recreating the environment can be a use- 
ful method of studying people anywhere. 





RONALD D. SEGO is teaching fourth grade in the 
Public School at Coolidge, Arizona. 





ally means that a child’s preparation 
has been less than satisfactory. 

Reading is not necessarily studying; 
it is a step in the study process. Begin- 
ning at the primary level, children’s 
academic success depends on acquir- 
ing habits using basic study skills. 
Otherwise, efforts will only yield par- 
tial results. 

For simplicity, I recommend a study 
checklist which can be easily duplicat- 
ed. Each child gets a copy and the 
class discusses it thoroughly before 
trying to put the ideas into practice. 


My Study Checklist 


I. Place of study. 
A. I have a definite time to be- 
gin work. 
B. I have a definite place. 
C. I study in a quiet room. 
D. Where I study is well lighted 
and clear of all unnecessary 
objects. 











E. My family and friends are 


aware that there should be 
no interruptions. 


Il. Preparation for study. 
A. I have an assignment note- 


book or a special section in 
my loose-leaf notebook. 


. I will do my easiest assign- 


ments first. 


. I have only those materials 


necessary for this lesson in 
front of me. 


. I know when I should be 


finished. 


. I begin work immediately 


upon sitting down to it. 


. I read my assignment first. 


1. I have a goal in this les- 
son. There is something I 
must do or find out. 

2. I look at the title, major 
black headings, and small- 
er headings. 

3. I look at the pictures, 

charts, and graphs, noting 

their captions. 











Set the study stage 


B” I read the assignment.” When 
teachers hear this excuse, it usu- 


4. I notice words in italics. 
5. I read any questions at 
the end of the unit or 
chapter even though I 
may not know the an- 


swers. . 

G. I read the lesson to learn 

ideas related to questions 

which have originated in my 

mind or have been assigned 
by the teacher. 

H. I use my notebook for im- 
portant ideas. 

I. I review what I have done 

and ask myself if it is what I 
set out to do. 

This checklist merely sets the stage 
or indicates a framework on which to 
build. Each suggestion can be added 
to or molded to fit subject or grade 
level. The important point: With a 
guide, any study objective can be suc- 
cessfully realized by the child. 





KING MERRITT, JR., is a reading teacher for 
the Broward County Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


































WITH FUNNY 
GEMINI RUBBER 
GRADING STAMPS 


even your critical comments will be 
accepted by your little students 


WITHOUT TEARS! 


All teachers know the fragile ego of a little 
child. Rubber stamps with cute and unique 
drawings take the sting out of critical grades 
like “Messy”, “Incomplete” or “You Did Not 
Listen”. And, wait ’til you see a little student’s 
face when you stamp “Good” or “Very Good” 
on his paper. 


Gemini Rubber Stamps will speed up your grad- 
ing and still convey your warmth, interest and 
understanding. You'll find that your children 
will love this fun way of marking papers (and 
so will their parents). And, you'll use your 
Gemini kit for years because all Gemini Rubber 
Stamps are backed by an unconditional five- 
year guarantee! 


Eileen’s teacher has a new idea! She’s combined two 
stamps to give a “Good” but “Incomplete” mark. 
Eileen is obviously delighted with her teacher. You 
can imagine how encouraged she is to complete the 
paper and continue to get her teacher’s approval. 


ORDER ONE OR MORE GEMINI RUBBER STAMP KITS TODAY! 


Each kit with six different rubber stamps, long-lasting red and green ink pads and handsome 
desk carton — only $4.95. Substantial discounts when more than one kit is ordered. Combine your 
order with another teacher’s to save! 





SEASON REWARD KIT 


About 1/2 actual size 


FAVORITE NURSERY KIT 


About 1 actual size. 


| Vou did not 
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FAVORITE ANIMAL KIT 


actual size 


MESSY _PEWSEINS! 
a and) 





ANGEL KIT 
ELLENT (CARELESS 


DEX. 
WN, 
Se. 


Each stamp holder in Gemini kits is a different beau- 
tiful color for quick identification. Highest quality 
rubber dies assure perfect impressions every time. 


WATCH YouR 
PUNCT' 10x 








a> ORDER YOUR GEMINI KIT TODAY! USE THIS “ge 
CONVENIENT COUPON (or copy information “% 
on separate sheet of paper). 


Please rush the kit(s) checked below. Each kit to include 6 color-coded 
rubber stamps, red and green ink pads, handsome desk carton. 

















Favorite Season Spooky Favorite 
Nursery Reward Ghost Animal 
Kit(s) Kit(s) Kit(s) Kit(s) 


| ENCLOSE $4.95 for one kit $12.95 for three kits 
$8.95 for two kits $17.95 for five kits 


or, send the individual stamps checked above at98¢ each. Total Enclosed $___ 
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Study of communities (Continued from page 47) 


The emphasis in the study of 
any local community by younger 
children should be upon the pres- 
ent, but some attention can be 
given to its past and its future. 


2. Other U.S.A. communities 

If the neighborhood and the 
community have been explored 
in an elementary way in first and 
second grade, pupils might spend 
perhaps six to ten weeks at the 
beginning of the third grade on 
an analysis of their locality, the 
extent and depth of the study 
depending upon the abilities of 
the pupils and the size and com- 
plexity of their own community. 

Then they should be ready to 
examine several other carefully 
selected communities in various 
parts of the United States. These 
should be real communities, not 
the contrived ones that are some- 
times presented in textbooks. 

Such communities should rep- 
resent different regions of the 
United States and different types 
of geography. They should show 
different ways of earning a living, 
including at least one farming 
community and possibly lumber- 
ing, fishing, and mining commu- 
nities. Certainly one large city 
should be studied, with a wide 
diversity of people and jobs. 
Washington, D.C., as the seat of 
government and the city of all 
Americans, seems to this writer 
a must. A “space” community 
like Cape Kennedy or Clear 
Lake, Texas, should be consid- 
ered, and a planned community 
like Reston, Virginia, or Colum- 
bia, Maryland, should be given 
high priority. Three other types 
of communities which might be 
considered are a city with a long 
history, a community showing 
considerable change (such as an 
Appalachian town), and a coun- 
ty seat with its hinterland. 

The order in which such com- 
munities is studied is relatively 
unimportant. A large city can be 
studied first, with pupils discov- 
ering how it depends upon other 
places, such as farming commu- 
nities. Or a farming community 
and its nearby county seat can be 
explored first. Then children will 
discover how these localities de- 
pend upon an even larger area. 
This would lead naturally to the 
study of a large city or metropol- 
itan area. 

In schools where there are 
several sections of one grade, it 


may be helpful to study various 
communities of the U.S.A. in a 
different .order in the various 
sections so that each class can 
have access in turn to all the ma- 
terials in the library on a given 
community. 

Not all of the fifteen points 
suggested: in the chart on page 
47 need to be considered in the 
study of each community. Two 
or three for each can be high- 
lighted and the others touched 
slightly or even omitted. 

Individual teachers or groups 
of teachers should certainly make 
a list of the major concepts, gen- 
eralizations, or “big ideas” which 
they hope to have their pupils 
discover during the course of a 
year on the study of American 
communities. Here is a list of 
twenty such generalizations which 
might serve as a starting point. 


1. There are many kinds of 
communities in the U.S.A. today. 

2. Many people live on farms 
and in small towns. 

3. More and more people are 
moving these days to cities. 

4. The location of a communi- 
ty is basic in understanding its life. 

5. Communities have different 
shapes and sizes. 

6. Communities have different 
divisions for various types of ac- 
tivity; cities may have several sub- 
divisions. 

7. A wide variety of people usu- 
ally live in a community. 

8. The people in any communi- 
ty earn their living in different 
ways. 

9. Transportation is essential in 
any community. 

10. There are various means of 
communication in any community. 

11. People have different value 
systems which help to determine 
their attitudes and actions. 

12. There are often a variety of 
ways of living represented in any 
community. 

13. Communities need rules and 
laws and governments. 

14. Communities make provi- 
sions for the health and safety of 
their citizens. 

15. Communities provide for the 
education of their people. 

16. People in all’ communities 
like to enjoy themselves in their 
leisure time. 

17. Communities are constantly 
changing. 

18. Many communities are now 
spreading out into new territory. 

19. Communities are not self- 
sufficient; they depend upon the 
people and products of other areas. 

20. Most cammunities have a 
long history. 

Would you revise this list of 
generalizations? What would you 


change, eliminate, and/or add? 


3. Communities in other parts 
of the world 
Most schools which carry on 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Study of communities 


an intensive study of communi- 
ties of the United States will do 
so in the third grade. Would it 
not be possible, then, to follow 
this by a study of a few careful- 
ly selected communities in sever- 
al parts of the world as the focus 
for social studies learnings in the 
fourth grade? Surely our pupils 
are cheated if they are not intro- 
duced to the world as a whole 
until the sixth grade, as is gen- 
erally the case today. 

Could they not study a few 
selected families of the world in 
grade two, after a study of U.S. 
families in grade one? Then they 
could study a few communities 
in other parts of the world in 
grade four, after the study of sev- 
eral U.S. communities in grade 
three. Thus children would ap- 
proach the study of countries of 
the world in the sixth grade with 
some background in dealing with 
the smaller. units of families and 
communities. 

Should you and your col- 
leagues decide to devote a year 
to the study of communities out- 
side the United States, one of 
your biggest problems will be se- 
lecting the ones to be studied. 
The path of least resistance is to 
decide upon the ones already an- 
alyzed in existing textbooks, 
such as Delia Goetz’s At Home 
around the World (Ginn, Bos- 
ton), Massey’s Around the World: 
A Study of Communities (Ginn, 
Toronto), or the Carls, Templin, 
Sorenson volume, Knowing Our 
Neighbors around the World 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston). 
All of these are geography-cen- 
tered. 

A far better way would be to 
work out criteria on which to 
base your choice of communities. 
You might want to include: com- 
munities in different cultural re- 
gions of the world, communities 
representing different economic 
activities, communities showing 
different geographical environ- 
ments, communities representing 
continuity and change, and com- 
munities representing various re- 
ligions and value systems. In 
‘each group you would probably 
want to include a village or small 
community and a major city, 
showing their interdependence. 

The new social studies pro- 
gram for Fair Lawn, New Jer- 
sey,* for example, includes at 


the fourth grade a changing vil-— 


lage near a dam in India, and 
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(Continued from page 56) 


Bombay; a rice-growing village 
in Thailand, and Bangkok; an 
outback ranch in Australia, and 
Sydney; a cacao-growing com- 
munity in Ghana, and Accra; a 
Bedouin tribe, and the oil-rich 
city of Kuwait; an Israeli kibbutz, 
and Tel Aviv; a lumbering com- 
munity in Finland, and Helsinki; 
a chocolate-manufacturing com- 
munity in Switzerland, and Zur- 
ich; a French village, and Paris; 
and an English community, and 
London. 

In studying communities in 
other parts of the world, pupils 
should be able to test many of 
the concepts and generalizations 
they have acquired in studying 
American communities. And they 
can extend and reinforce skills 
learned previously. At the same 
time they can be gaining much 
needed background about the in- 
ternational community in which 
they will live out their lives. 

In the analysis of such com- 
munities in various parts of the 
world, teachers should be able to 
use the chart or wheel on page 
47 and most of the generaliza- 
tions mentioned earlier. 

There are many basic similari- 
ties among communities of the 
world, especially among the larg- 
er cities of our globe. The large 
categories mentioned in the chart 
will also apply to many smaller 
communities, although some new 
concepts and generalizations will 
have to be developed for the 
study of certain villages, especi- 
ally: in economically underdevel- 
oped regions. 

Certainly the extension of the 
study of communities along the 
lines suggested in this article 
would enhance the learnings of 
pupils in the broad field of the 
social studies and prepare .them 
much better for life in the latter 
half of the twentieth century and 
the early part of the twenty-first 
than our present programs. Such 
studies would enrich the back- 
ground of teachers, too, and send 
them on a voyage of discovery to 
communities in the United States 
and in several other parts of our 
globe. Are you interested? If so, 
what can you do to put some of 
the ideas in this article into ac- 
tion now? bd 


* Copies of their third- and fourth- 
grade curriculum guides on U.S. com- 
munities and communities of the world 
may be purchased for $1.00 each from 
the Curriculum Center, 30 Smith Ave- 
nue, Fair Lawn, N.J. 07410. 
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VIOLIN, trumpet, and drum, brought to 
A school for a “sound” experiment, were 
the starters for an exciting activity which I call 
“instrumental headstart.” 

I brought the instruments to school for an 
icebreaker—to arouse some curiosity about 
sound waves with my Mexican-American pu- 
pils. But the children were not nearly as in- 
terested in sound waves as they were in playing 
and hearing the instruments. 

Our two-room school lies in a forest clearing 
in northern California. Giant redwoods climb 
the hills on all sides, cows graze across the fence 
in a pasture that is sometimes our school yard, 
and a stud lumber mill whistles and smokes 
across the road. We have twenty students in the 
ungraded primary room and thirty-two in the 
upper-grade room, which includes grades four 
through seven. 

Many of these children are from culturally 
disadvantaged homes. They live in unpainted 
shacks. Most have a stepfather or stepmother 
(some for the second or third time). Their 
clothing is more often dirty than clean, and 
seldom new. Many are Mexican-American, 
with the added burden of a language barrier. 

A year ago these children were actively re- 
sisting learning in all forms. They were dis- 
obeying rules that had not even been made. I 
realized something different had to happen— 
first within them and then within their school. 

Among other activities, I planned the sound 
experiment. Each child was allowed to try 
drawing the violin bow across its string, making 
the trumpet “‘bleat,” and pounding on the drum. 

But they were not content to drop the sub- 
ject there, and I realized this was an “in.” But 
how to pursue it? We talked about the possi- 
bility of my teaching them to play the instru- 
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ments. (Luckily, I do play the violin and a few 
other instruments! ) 

We looked at pictures of instruments, 
listened to records, viewed films about the ori- 
gin of various instruments which showed artists 
performing with them, and tried using various 
rhythm instruments along with recordings and 
the piano. We played song flutes. And we 
learned basic theory with charts and chalk- 
board lessons. 

Unbelievably, these hard-to-handle kids were 
at once docile and cooperative. Why? Because 
they had a goal! And I made it understood 
that music was only one part of their educa- 
tion, and that if they were to have time for 
it, they must accomplish their other academic 
responsibilities. 

I really had not envisioned a full-scale band 
for classroom music, but that is how it turned 
out. A conference with our high school band 
instructor gave°me the courage to accept the 
fifteen battered instruments he could spare. I 
presented my plan to my principal, and the 
Piercy Elementary School Band was born. 
(Pupils who did not get a school instrument 
coaxed parents into renting one so all of my 
students are now playing in the band.) 

The band has permeated every classroom ac- 
tivity. We use note-value lessons in math and 
reports on composers in language arts, and are 
compiling a class scrapbook on origin, classifi- 
cation, and other details of band instruments. 
When our band performed for Christmas, the 
the community turned out en masse to see if it 
really did exist. People who had been distrust- 
ful or dissatisfied with the school soon became 
staunch supporters. A community club donated 
six music stands after the program. 

Most important, the children have gradually 


learned much more than just how to handle 
a musical instrument and read a sheet of music. 
They now are more tolerant of each other (no 
laughing at sour notes, as they realize every- 
one makes them), work together for the good 
of the group, wait patiently while the teacher 
helps others, recognize and enjoy more than 
one type of music, and show pride in the 
school. They seem to feel success (as they 
never felt it before), and they indicate an in- 
terest in going on to high school where there 
will be an opportunity to play in the uniformed 
marching band. 

Nor does it end there. New activities are 
planned every day. We are currently making 
rhythm instruments, learning to square-dance, 
and creating original songs to match new 
rhythm patterns from band lessons. Some 
child always has a new suggestion. 

This spirit and enthusiasm have carried over 
into other academic areas. It is amazing how 
most of these children have developed a real 
desire to learn. To be sure, there are still those 
who have limited success. But no matter how 
bad the day is, there is band at the end of it, 
and that’s something! 

Band in itself is certainly not an innovation. 
But a band in a rural classroom directed by a 
classroom teacher who is not a music major 
surely is! Perhaps this experience will provide 
a clue for other teachers in culturally disad- 
vantaged areas. You don’t have to be a mu- 
sician to follow the new music instruction 
books. Even the slowest child can take his 
turn at beating a drum, and he might surprise 
you on a trumpet! 





EVELYN ANDERSON teaches at the Piercy Elementary 
School, Piercy, California. 
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elementary grades that meets the demands of educators 
for mathematics textbooks which provide understanding 
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placed-on the mastery of ideas and computational skills. 
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$1200? 


Mr. Frank L. Roshell sent for his FREE box 


and with the help of Mason's Regional Manager 
and local Campaign Counselor, raised $1200 for 
the Boteler High School, in Holt, Alabama IN ONLY 


ONE HOUR AND FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


“The candy was given to the students on 
Friday afternoon at the close of school. By 
4:30 PM of the same day, without taking 
students away from classes—the drive 
was completed. This method of raising 
$1200 in less than two hours is undoubtedly 
the best method | have ever used.” 

Send for a Free box of candy and let our 


NAME 


+ Mason Mints 
+ Fruit Carnival 
- Almond Cocoanut 


Campaign Counselor explain Mason's Two- 
Hour- Fund-Raising Plan. No risk—No 
investment. Each box has an attractively 
printed sleeve with your organization's 
name, picture and slogan. Shipping charges 
prepaid. Return what you don't sell. Keep 
40¢ on every dollar box sold. Pay after you 
have sold the candy. Mail coupon today! 


COR eee ererrerece essere seeseseeseereseeereseeeseseeeeeeseeeerecos 
PAT MASON, DEPT. 719, MASON, BOX 549, MINEOLA, L. I|., N.Y. 11501 
Please send me (without obligation) further information and have your Campaign Counselor 
bring me my Free box of candy and explain Mason's Extra-Profit / Prize Award Program. 


AGE (if under 21) 





ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS. 





COUNTY 





HOW MANY MEMBERS 


PHONE 
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Mason Candies, Inc. Mineola, L.!., N.Y. (Offer available only to non-profit groups.) 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


MATHEMATICS BACKGROUND 
FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


ACTUAL SIZE: Remarkable new teacher 
8¥2"x11” training reference book by 

Elda L. Merton and Lola J. 

May. Its simplified visual 

approach to the first steps 

in mathematics gives con- 

fidence to the new teacher, 

clarifies concepts for the 


, intermediate teacher, and 
— elementary administrators. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Color transparencies for 
overhead projection cov- 
tee ering 18 topics essential 
” to the primary grades. 
Simplify understanding 

of the first steps in math- 

ematics through 138 

charts from Mathematics 

Background for the Pri- 

mary Teacher. Tested in actual workshops, this 
visual aid has been approved by a number of state 
supervisors, and is frequently requested by univer- 
sity instructors. Free preview available on request. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
FILMSTRIPS 


Set of 6 color filmstrips 

approved by veteran 

educators. Contains all 

138 charts from Mathe- — 

matics Background for © 

the Primary Teacher. 

Here is an excellent new 

teacher training aid with 

invaluable suggestions. 

Helps teachers think and work comfortably i in ele- 
mentary math. Free preview available on request. 


NUMBER LINES 

















A device for clarifying number relationships and 
comparisons, illustrating basic mathematical prop- 
erties, number sentences, etc. Complete instructions 
included in the book, Mathematics Background for 
the Primary Teacher. Student size is durable, 
plastic-coated; teacher size (9 feet long) for chalk- 
board or wall mounting is also plastic-coated. A 
valuable visual aid for primary grades through 
college. Numberlines are designed so any set for 
numerals can be used. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


JOHN COLBURN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


1215 WASHINGTON AVENUE * WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 60091 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


C) For additional information on book, MATHEMATICS BACK- 


GROUND FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
0 Information on ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS Filmstrips. 
CL) Send Filmstrips for preview with intent to purchase 
Name___ — 
Oe 
Address__ - 


City. — 


Information on ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS Transparencies 
for overhead projection 

() Send Transparencies for preview with intent to purchase. 

} Send information and FREE sample STUDENT NUMBERLINE. 


_—Position__ 





Mail to: John Colburn Assoc. Inc., Dept. INS 


1215 Washington—Wilmette, I Il. 60091 
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WOODWORKING 


THOMAS W. TODD 


H™ many times have you 
wished that you could pro- 
vide woodworking experiences for 
your special education class? 
Women teachers, especially, may 
feel unqualified or incapable of 
initiating such activities. But 
woodworking is just as easy as 
making a dress or following a 
recipe. Only the tools, materials, 
and names are different. Here is 
an easy-to-follow plan of action 
for men and women who wish to 
have workshop experiences with 
their classes. 


- Physical facilities It would be 


wonderful if every classroom 
were fully equipped as a wood- 
working workshop, but this is not 
really necessary because . any 
room can be made adequate. The 
logical location for a workshop 
area is toward the rear of the 
room, hopefully near windows. 
The area should be isolated as 
much as possible from desks, the 
art area, and so on, as dust and 
woodworking are synonymous. 
One or two 8’ folding tables can 
filed smooth. Then sand both the 
edges and the surface—first with 


for the retarded 


serve as workbenches and a 3’ x 
4’ empty wall as your tool board. 
(The latter might provide an ex- 
cellent beginning project.) At 
least one electrical outlet will be 
needed for power tools, and 
either shelving or a cabinet for 
storage. 


Tools Total tool expenditure 

need not exceed $50 for a class 

of twelve to fifteen pupils. Fa- 

thers often donate many of the 

needed tools. And tell others in 

the community of your needs, for 

many families have tools rusting 

in their basements for lack of a 

“carpenter” to use them. Some 

people may wish to loan a jig- 

saw or other tool, rather than 

give it away, so also consider 

this possibility. 

Here are the basic tools: 

hammers (4 the number of pu- 
pils) 

screwdrivers (%4 the number of 
pupils) 

wood files (% the number of pu- 
pils) 

jigsaw 

two pairs of pliers 

putty knife 

Y -inch electric drill 

one package of assorted drill bits 





1” paintbrushes (% the number 
of pupils) 
rulers (%4 the number of pupils) 


Materials Anticipate an initial 
expenditure of $10 to $15 for 
materials, and a monthly replen- 
ishing cost of approximately $5. 
Discounts of at least 10 percent 
are commonplace, so tell the 
merchant that funds are limited 
and you wish to buy a substantial 
quantity of tools and supplies. 
The same is true when visiting 
the lumberyard, as scraps to 
them (probably anything under 
4’ long) are free treasures to 
you. When buying plywood, ask 
for “seconds” (one side is good 
and the other bad) and save 50 
percent. Here is what you will 
need to start: 
%4 to ¥2 pound small finishing 
nails 
1 pint Elmer’s glue 
1 gallon white shellac 
1 gallon alcohol 
good quality paste wax 
sandpaper (fine, medium, coarse 
—assorted ) 
10 sheets 4%” graph paper 
one-pound bundle steel wool 
wood (14” and 42”) 


Preliminary procedures Decide 
upon a suitable project for your 
class, keeping in mind their men- 
tal age and appropriate skill 
levels. Select projects that are not 
too complex. Consider cost, time 
needed for completion, available 
equipment, handicaps of the chil- 
dren, and your specific teaching 
goals. Functional items such as 
napkin holders, belt racks, or 
book ends will give a pupil a 
feeling of satisfaction each time 
the item is used. 

As you decide to tackle more 
involved projects, consult expe- 
rienced craftsmen or hobbyists in 
your community, or one of the 
many “make it yourself” books. 

Next, make a pattern, drawing 
it first on graph paper and then 
tracing it on the wood. Cut out 
the form on the jigsaw. 


Finishing steps Edges of the 
cutout wooden form should be 


coarse, then with medium, and 
finally with fine sandpaper. Al- 
ways sand with the grain (with 
the lines of the wood). For some 
pupils, you may need to draw a 
light pencil arrow on the wood 
to indicate the correct direction 
in which to sand. 

When the object becomes very 
smooth, shellac it with a mix- 
ture of even amounts of shellac 
and alcohol. The mixture will be 
very thin, but this makes it easier 
to use. Let the object dry for 
several hours and then lightly 
sand it with fine sandpaper. 
Shellac it again with the mixture, 
let it dry, and then lightly steel- 
wool it until the gloss disappears. 
(You may wish to shellac and 
steel-wool the item several times 
for a lovely sheen.) 

Finally, wax it with paste wax 
just as you would wax furniture. 
Three or four coats of wax should 
give the wooden item a beautiful 
luster. 


Evaluation In most instances, 
your original goals will largely 
influence your evaluation. Work- 
manship, group adaptability, 
ability to follow directions, work 
habits, social skills, interpreta- 
tive skills, ability to handle tools, 
safety practices, and various Jan- 
guage arts and numerical skills 
which are introduced suggest but 
a few of the areas to evaluate. 
You may want the evaluation 
to be  threefold—pupil _ self- 
evaluation, teacher evaluation, 
and teacher-pupil evaluation. For 
self-evaluation, you might in- 
clude a workshop scrapbook, 
group checklists, and charts of 
procedure. Your own evaluation 
could incorporate daily observa- 
tions and records for logging 
strengths and weaknesses, prac- 
tical tests and oral quizzes, and 
group discussions. Tests devel- 
oped jointly by teacher and pupils, 
conversations about the various 
projects, and a display and ex- 
planations of the projects are 
ideas for teacher-pupil evalua- 
tion. ‘~ 


THOMAS W. TODD teaches Special Edu- 
cation at the University of Alabama. 








eyes and fands together 


The Pathway School Program/1 of Eye-Hand Coordination Exercises provides 
a controlled activity sequence in which the child learns to use his eyes and 
hands as a receiving-responding-performing unity. This program is specifically 
designed to assist children with learning disabilities in acquiring the skills of 
visual discrimination and tactual dexterity necessary for the coordination of 
eyes and hands. 


The game-like nature of the exercises in this program provides interest and 
incentive. Exercises which make use of both a wall target and specific stripes 
on the bat require the child to extend his control of direction as well as 
acquire proficiency in moving his eyes from bat to ball to target. The child 
must learn to judge spatial requirements and to plan his thrusts and shifts 
in balance accordingly. The equipment may be used by a child and the instruc- 
tor as wellas by a child alone with the target. Exercises are also outlined for the 
competition of two children to provide an opportunity for each child to 
prove his skills and match them against the skills of a classmate. These exer- 
cises are not, however, games of strength, but rather of skill and soft-touch 
control of the direction and rhythm of the ball. 


In addition to thorough explanation of the procedures and purposes of each 
exercise, the Instructor’s Guide gives complete and easily followed instructions 
for installation, care and storage of equipment. Though written for the pro- 
fessional teacher or therapist, the manual is also easily understood by the 
parent. 


This new program from Teaching Resources was designed by G. N. Getman, 
O.D., Director of Child Development, The Pathway School. 


Complete program including essential Instructor’s Guide — $15, Instructor's 
Guide separately — $3. 


For completely descriptive information, please write to: 


TEACHING RESOURCES 


AN EpucaTIONAL service or Ohe New ork Times 
Inquiry Department A-F 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
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A Genie is better than a jet 


A creative musical for all grades with emphasis on social studies and physical education 


By fifth and sixth graders under 
the direction of MABEL BELL 
COOK, Consulting Teacher in 
Language Arts, with MARIAN 
SCHAFER as Advisor for the 
Social Studies. 


THIS original program was first present- 
ed March 16, 1967, for a Wells School 
PTA program in Euclid, Ohio. The pre- 
sentation gave parents an opportunity 
to see the broader scope and sequence 
of the school district’s new social stud- 
ies and physical education curriculums. 
It also gave them a chance to appre- 
ciate the abilities of talented children 
who worked with the author in creating, 
writing, and presenting the program. 
MARIAN A. SCHAFER, Principal 


Original songs are to be sung to 
tunes from the Walt Disney movie Mary 
Poppins. All of these songs are in The 
Magic of Music, Book Three (Ginn) and 
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also in Songs from Walt Disney’s Mary 
Poppins, a souvenir song album (Wonder- 
land Music Co., Burbank, Calif.) which is 
sold for $1.95 by sheet-music dealers. 


Principal characters are MARY, JANE, 
MICHAEL, and BERT, with LADY S. (for 
Sauerberry) to lend elegance. HARRIETT 
and AGNES are nursemaids for QUINCY, 
a poor little rich boy. BALLOON MAN and 
BOBBY, a policeman, are on hand be- 
cause of the fair. Genie is a creature 
of the imagination. Many children may 
appear as dancers or in choruses but 
a minimum unit consists of from four 
to eight girls and boys. 


The stage represents the midway of a 
fair. At center is a frame (approximately 
7’ x 10’) with a traverse curtain. Above 
in Arabic-style letters is a sign ALAD- 
DIN’S LAMP. When the curtains are 
drawn, the lamp is seen on a draped 
table. Behind it is a scene of ancient 
Arabia. (See The Arabian Nights.) 


(A combo is playing. Bobby 
keeps his eye on the curtain con- 
cealing Aladdin’s lamp. Balloon 
Man enters, calling his wares. 
Bert enters and begins to do his 
barking, but the combo is too 
loud. He goes backstage and re- 
turns with a huge horn. He blows 
it suddenly and combo stops 
short.) 

sert—Ladies and gentlemen— 
step right this way for the greatest 
show on the midway. Here is 
your once-in-a-lifetime opportu- 
nity to see the one-and-only origi- 
nal Aladdin’s lamp, imported all 
the way from Arabia. Step right 
up and get your tickets to see this 
wonderful lamp, folks. While you 
wait, get yourself a souvenir bal- 
loon or two. 


(Agnes and Harriett enter with 
Quincy. They pause to listen to 
Balloon Man.) 

BALLOON MAN (sings to tune of 
“Let’s Go Fly a Kite”) — 


For tuppence a balloon and string 

You can put yourself on the wing 

With your feet on the ground, 
you're a bird in flight 

With your fist holding tight 

To your balloon so bright. Oh! 

(Above chorus follows each stanza.) 

Come buy your balloon! 

Big, gay, and very light! 

Come buy your balloon 

And send it soaring 

Up through the atmosphere, 

Up where the air is clear. 

Oh, come buy a balloon. 

(Second stanza.) 

When you send it floating up there 

All at once you're lighter than air! 

You can dance on the breeze over 
houses and trees 

With your fist holding tight 

To the balloon so bright. 








quincy (teasingly to Harriett) 
—Buy me a balloon, Nanny. 

HaRrieTT—Later, Quincy, later. 
Eat your sucker and be quiet. 

acnes—Just imagine all those 
people out there paying to see that 
lamp! I bet it’s a fake. 

quincr—lI want to see Aladdin’s 
lamp, too. 

HarRieTT—Here is _ tuppence, 
Quincy. Get yourself a balloon. 

(Quincy gets balloon.) 

HaRRIETT—I he lamp must be a 
fake, but I suppose we’ll have to 
take Quincy or we’ll never hear 
the last of it. 

ouincy (returning)—I’m ready 
to see Aladdin’s lamp, now, 
Nanny! 

HARRieTI—All right, let’s get 
our tickets— 


Bert (with Harriett, Agnes, and 
Quincy, sings to tune of “Step in 
Time’ )— 

Get your tickets, step in line! 

Get your tickets, step in line! 

Now you’ve got a reason, now 
you’ve got a rhyme, 

Get your tickets, step in line! 

HARRIETT, AGNES, AND QUINCY— 


Link our elbows, step in line! 
Link our elbows, step in line! 
Now we've got a reason, now we've 
got a rhyme, 
Link our elbows, step in line! 
ALL— 


Spin about and step in line! 

Spin about and step in line! 

Now we've got a reason, now we’ve 
got a rhyme, 

Spin about and step in line! 


’Round the lamp we'll step in time! 

’Round the lamp we'll step in time! 

Now we've got a reason, now we've 
got a rhyme, 

’Round the lamp we'll step in time! 


Aladdin’s lamp is oh, so fine, 

Aladdin’s lamp is oh, so fine, 

Now you know our reason, now 
you know our rhyme, 

Aladdin's lamp is oh, so fine. 

(Bert prepares to open cur- 
tains. Others move aside.) 

sert—And now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the long awaited moment 
— (Mary Poppins, Michael and 
Jane rush in.) Hold the curtain! 
Here are three friends of mine— 
Mary Poppins, Michael, and Jane. 

mary—Why, Bert, how nice to 
see you! Are we late? 

sert—Just in time, Mary. And 
now, Maestro, a drum roll if you 
please. 

(Drum roll as curtain slowly 
opens revealing the lamp which 
is spotlighted.) 

autc—Oh! Ah! Isn’t it beautiful! 
Just imagine! (And so on.) 

Jane—lIs it really magic? 

mary—Why, of course it is, 
Jane. If Aladdin were here now, 
he could rub the lamp and this 
jolly holiday of ours could go on 
forever. 

(Mary, Bert, Michael, and 
Jane sing “Jolly Holiday.” ) 

(Bert moves stage left with 
Mary toward the Balloon Man. 
Michael and Jane remain center.) 

MICHAEL (in stage whisper)—l 
still don’t think it’s magic. I’ve 
got to find out for myself. If you 


would just go up and talk to that 
bobby over there, I could look. 

janE—Michael! Do you think 
you should? 

MICHAEL—I’m not going to Aurt 
the lamp. I just want to touch it 
once. Please, Jane—please. 

jane—Well, all right—but don’t 
be long. (She goes gingerly over 
to Bobby, pulls his coat sleeve, 
and pantomimes asking question. ) 

quincy (watching Michael)— 
Psst—I bet you don’t have nerve 
enough to do it! 

MICHAEL—Want to bet? 

quincr—Yes, I’ll bet this bal- 
loon you don’t. 

MiICHAEL—Just watch. (Moves 
cautiously to lamp, turns it over 
exposing large sticker on bottom 
“Made in Japan.’’) 

(Quincy silently hands balloon 
to Michael, and starts toward the 
the lamp to see for himself.) 

Harriett (grabbing him)—I1 saw 
that boy sneak up and touch the 
lamp, but my Quincy would nev- 
er think of such a thing. Would 
you, Quincy? 

guincy—Of course not, Nanny! 
(Very innocently.) My father, 
Lord Sauerberry, would say it’s 
beneath my dig-ni-ty. Wouldn’t 
he? 

HARRIETI—Such a sweet child. 
(Resumes conversation. ) 

MICHAEL—Excuse me, Bert—I’d 
like to speak to Mary. (Pulls 
Mary and Jane center stage.) 
Mary, I found out the lamp is a 
fake. It says “Made in Japan” 
right on the bottom. 

JANE (sadly )—I told him not to 
look, Mary. Now all the fun is 
gone out of it. 

mary—Maybe not, Jane. I'll 
have a look myself. (Goes to 
lamp and touches it.) 

(In a puff of smoke, Genie ap- 
pears. All gasp. Balloon Man lets 
go of his balloons.) 

c6enie—Let a Genie put you in 
the driver’s seat! (To Balloon 
Man.) Why, Master, you look 
like you just saw a ghost. 

BALLOON MAN—Worse than that. 
I just saw a genie! 


cGenie—You did! Where? 
BALLOON MAN—Wake up! You 
are the genie! 
GENIE (sings to tune of “Chim 
Chim Cher-ee”’) — 
How stupid I am to forget I’m 
myself, 
But you'd forget, too, if you sat on 
a shelf. 
I’m been in that old lamp for many 
a year 
But now that’s all over, ‘cause Mary 
is here. 
But now that’s all over, ‘cause Mary 
is here. 


Now, as the ladder of life has been 
strung, 

You may think a Genie’s on the 
bottommost rung. 

Though the time I spent in that 
lamp is no joke, 

In this whole wide world there’s no 
happier bloke. 

For now I am free and can grant 
what you will. 

We'll travel the world and I'll not 
send a bill. 

Let’s go to the places you haven't 
been yet. 

A Genie is better by far than a jet. 


Up where the clouds are all billowed 
and curled 

"Twixt Europe and Asia is this 
Genie’s world— 

Or maybe the South Pole where 
penguins walk tall, 

I can get you there now with no 
trouble at all. 

I can get you there now with no 
trouble at all. 

‘Cause | am a Genie, a Genie 
that’s me! 

ALL— 


When we're with a Genie, we're in 
good company. 

So many places we haven't been yet 

A Genie is better by far than a jet. 

A Genie is better by far than a jet. 


GENIE (points toward Mary and 
Agnes)—You, with the funny 
hat, are you my new mistress? 

aenes (thinking he means her) 
—Tl’ll have you know my hat is 
not funny. | shall report you to 
Lord Sauerberry at once. Come, 
Harriett. (Exits with Quincy.) 

cenie—lI did not mean her. I 
meant the lady who touched the 
lamp—the one who believes so 
strongly in me that some of her 
own magic gave me my freedom. 
(Speaks to Mary.) What is your 
pleasure, Mistress? I can grant 
you seven wishes. That’s more 
than I granted Aladdin, my first 
master. (Continued on page 68) 
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Now 

for the 
elementary 
grades --- 


BE A BETTER READER 


Foundations A, B, C 
NILA BANTON SMITH 


This successful series now presents Foundations 
A, B, and C for use in grades four through six. 
The Foundations are designed to strengthen and 
maintain the reading skills needed in all types 
of reading, and offer specialized instruction in 
the major subject areas: literature, science, so- 
cial studies, and the new mathematics. 








PRENTICE-HALL 


Educational Book Division Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
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post 


“e Postmaster 
Lincoln 
and the 


lucifer 


A small-cast play for February 12 
or to use with a pioneer study 


THERE are five characters in this 
play. The roles of Mother, Father, and 
Postmaster Lincoln can be played by 
tall upper graders. Davy should be a 
small first grader. Sister is three. She 
speaks only twice—a good part for a 
preschooler who can be quiet. 

The two children wear flannel 
nightgowns to their ankles. The adults 
wear clothing resembling that of the 
pioneers. 

The setting is the interior of a 
farmhouse located on the outskirts 
of New Salem, Illinois, in the year 
1834. A large fireplace without a glow 
dominates one wall. A double bed 
covered with a patchwork quilt fills 
about a fourth of the floor space. 
Pulled from underneath it is a quilt- 
covered trundle bed. There are a ta- 
ble and benches, a cupboard, a stool 
or two, and a handmade rocker. Near 
the door on a peg hangs a shawl. A 
pan made of tin with a long handle 
hangs near the fireplace. 


Scene 1—Early evening 


(In the rocker, near the fire- 
place, Mother sits dozing over a 
loom, a spinning wheel, or her 
knitting.) 

(No one is visible in either bed 
at first, but after a moment, the 
quilt on the trundle bed is dis- 
turbed by the movement of Davy 
underneath. He tosses and turns, 
pulls quilt more closely around 
him. At last he sits up in bed, sees 
his mother dozing by the burned- 
out fire, and, shivering, crosses 
the room to her side.) 

pavy (softly)—Ma. Ma. 

MOTHER (Opening her eyes in- 
stantly)—Davy! What is it? 


pavy (shivering )—I'm c-cold! 

moTHER—Oh, Davy! Are you 
sick? (Suddenly she looks toward 
the fireplace.) The fire’s out! 
(Grabs poker and jabs among the 
ashes.) Oh, Davy, I’ve let the fire 
go out. I’m so used to having 
your father tend it that | forgot to 
keep close watch. 

pavr—What’ll we do now, Ma? 

motHeR—Goodness! Don’t just 
stand there getting colder! Climb 
into my bed. Mind you don’t 
wake up your sister. 

pavy (runs to the big bed, ready 
to jump in, then lifts quilt care- 
fully and crawls in)—I wish Pa 
was home. 

MOTHER (goes to trundle bed, 
pulls everything off and puts that 
bedding over the children)—So 
do I! I just wish we’d get a letter 
saying when he is coming home. 

pavr—If you get a letter, do 
you think you can read it? 

moTHER—You can help me to 
remember what your pa taught us 
both. (Pokes fire again.) It’s no 
use. I'll just have to go get some 
coals to start a new fire. 
pavyr—Where will you go? 
mMoTHER—Will’s place is the 
nearest. You stay in bed until I 
get back. It’s the warmest place. 
Promise you'll stay right there? 
pavy—Yes, Ma, I promise. 

(Mother takes shawl off peg 
and wraps it around her head and 
shoulders, picks up long-handled 
pan.) 

Davy (anxiously)—How long 
will you be gone, Ma? 

mMOTHER—Don’t know, son. It’s 
about two miles to Will’s place. 








SARAH MESSINA HOCH 


Depends on whether it starts 
snowing. 

pavy (hopefully)—Maybe Pa 
will come back today. 

moTHER—I hope so, Davy. I 
hope so. I think he’ll come any 
day now, or we'll get a letter. 

pavr—You be careful, Ma. 

moTHER—I will, and you be a 
good boy, Davy. (As she opens 
the door, dirt and leaves fly in. 
She closes it hurriedly.) 

(Davy pulls covers over his 
head.) 


Scene 2—Two hours later 


(Someone knocks on door.) 

pavy (takes covers off head and 
listens)—Can’t be Pa, or he’d 
come right in. (Watches door, 
which slowly opens.) 

(Postmaster Abraham Lincoln 
enters with a letter in his hand.) 

pavy (sitting up)—Mr. Lincoln! 
You got a letter from Pa! 

Lincotn—Right you are, Davy. 
But where’s your mother? 

pavy (sadly)—The fire went 
out so she went to Will’s place to 
get some. Sister’s asleep. 

LINCOLN (taking off hat)—-Too 
bad I didn’t get here sooner. 
(Puts hat on the table and puts 
letter inside hat. While Davy 
watches, he goes to fireplace, ar- 
ranges kindling on hearth, puts 
hand in pocket and brings out a 
small box, opens it, and takes out 
a match. Next he brings out a 
folded piece of sandpaper, places 
the match inside it, and pulls it 
through. He lights the kindling.) 

pavy (in astonishment)—Mr. 
Lincoln! How’d you do that? 

Linco.n—Come here and I'll 
show you. 

pavr—Can’t. Promised Ma I’d 
stay right here in bed. 

LINCOLN (smiles and goes to bed, 
holding out a match)—This is a 
match, Davy. Some people call 
them lucifers. A supply just came 
into the general store. When you 
pull the match through the folded 
sandpaper, it makes a flame. I’m 
going to leave some for your 
mother. Then she won’t have to 
leave you again to get fire. 

sister (stirs and sits up, rubbing 
eyes)—Mama? Ma? 

pavr—You sure can sleep, 
sleepyhead. 

sisrer—I’m hungry. 

pavy (to Lincoln)—All she can 
say is “Mama, Papa,” and “I’m 
hungry.” 


LINcCoLN—Well, then, we’ve got 
to do something about that hun- 
gry part right now. 

(Door opens suddenly and 
Mother enters.) 

motHer—Jim! Jim! (Dropping 
long-handled pan, coals fall out.) 
Oh! (Disappointed.) Mr. Lincoln 
—I thought you was my Jim. I 
saw smoke coming from the 
chimney. Forgive me. That was a 
poor welcome. (Picks up pan 
from floor.) 

uncon (kicks coals to the 
hearth)—Oh, don’t mention it, 
ma’am. I understand. But I’ve got 
the next best thing—your hus- 
band’s letter. (Takes letter from 
hat.) Here. (Hands it to her.) 

pavr—Ma! Ma! Mr. Lincoln 
lighted the fire with a match! He’s 
going to give you some. Show her, 
Mr. Lincoln. Show her! 

Lincotn—First things first. 

MOTHER (furns letter over and 
carefully breaks wax seal—reads) 
—Dear Millie, Davy, and Sister 
—I’m on my way home. I— (She 
hesitates.) 1 don’t know this 
word. (She points to word in let- 
ter and looks at Lincoln.) 

pavy—Pa was teachin’ Ma and 
me how to read, Mr. Lincoln. 
And we’re going to learn writin’ 
and cipherin’, too. 

motHeR—Hush, Davy. 

tincotn (looks over her shoul- 
der )—That word is “should.” 

moTHER—‘ Should.” I must re- 
member that. (Goes on reading.) 
“TI should be there any day now.” 

(The door bursts open and 
Father enters.) 

pavr—Pa! You're back. (Jumps 
out of bed and runs to him.) 

FATHER (hugging Mother and 
Davy)—I’m home. At last. 

sister (clapping hands)—Papa 
home. Home. 

pavy (points to Sister)—Hey! 
She knows another word! 

( Father goes to Sister and picks 
her up. Lincoln moves toward 
door, but Mother and Davy draw 
him back into the room.) 

(With Lincoln in center, cast 
lines up for curtain call.) a 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: In developing this 
play, I referred to: Pictorial History 
of American Presidents (Barnes) and 
Citizen of New Salem by Paul Horgan, 
a Crest Book (Fawcett), as well as two 
encyclopedias—Funk and Wagnall’s 
and World Scope. 

EpiTor1aAL Note: School librarians 
might like to have A Description and 
List of a Collection of 121 Plays about 
Abraham Lincoln compiled by Samuel 
A. Greeley, 206 Chestnut St., Winnetka, 


Ill. 60093; obtainable from compiler 
for $4.20. 








FASTEST WAY 
TO TEAC 
MATHEMATICS 


EASY TO USE...FUN FOR THE CHILD 


You will find it easier to teach elementary 
mathematics with the Tri-Tix direct-read- 
ing Ball Abacus. It’s so simple, easy to 
use, practical and effective, and fascinat- 
ing for children. 

Free-moving ball counters associate 
directly with highly visible numerals for 
easy reading and quick identification. 

The use of red, yellow, blue, black and 
white balls simplifies reading and under- 
standing. The Abacus adds, subtracts, 
multiplies and divides up to 99,999. 

Tri-Tix Ball Abacus employs the age- 
old ‘finger computer’”’ principle in a de- 
vice, unique in design and construction, 
that gives you an ideal visual aid in teach- 
ing mathematics. 











Instruction Manual with each Abacus 
Prepared by Dr. Lola May 


STUDENT MODEL No. 900, 5” x8”, a con- 
venient size for use flat against a desk or 
table. The lightweight plastic case with 
marble counters makes the Tri-Tix aba- 
Cus as easy to Carry as a small book. It 
will give years of schoolroom service as 
a permanent aid in teaching mathe- 
matics, either in conjunction with the 
large Teacher Model, or by itself. Indi- 
vidually boxed in cartons of 12 units— 
retail price $2.50. 


TEACHER MODEL No. 910. Large 17” x 
27” size for display on blackboard or 
wall. Strongly constructed of lightweight, 
high-impact plastic and designed to be 
used vertically so pupils can readily see 
the numerals and number of balls being 
used in a problem. Identical, except in 
size, to the Student Model so pupils can 
easily follow and do the same problems 
at their desks. Individually boxed—retail 
price $20.00. 


TRI-TI 


ORDER FROM YOUR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR 
Re Ci: CR AS NE 


SAMPLE ORDER COUPON 


If your distributor can’t make immediate delivery from stock, 
we will ship samples only, as follows: 


(] Please send me local distributor list 

[J] One only SAMPLE STUDENT MODEL, Prepaid $ 3.00 
[] One only SAMPLE TEACHER MODEL, Prepaid $24.00 
(] Please send invoice to school ] Check herewith 


Name 








School___ 





Address__._—— 





City__ a __ State Zip_ 
Mail to Tri-Tix Div., Kelch Corp., Mequon, Wis. 53092 
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RU AINE CASO RRR n Glo eenameaany, 


teacher’s little helpers . 


tik-tacks 


MIRACLE DISCS 


7) 


Stik-tacks do the work of tacks, glue 
and sticky tape — BUT — they make no 
holes, are easy to remove, may be used 

over and over again and are out of sight when in use. 


And they stick to any surface — may be used to mount charts, exhibits, etc. on 
glass, metal walls as well as wood. Just as important, although adhesive on both 
sides they will not stick to the fingers! 

Cost? Only 25¢ for a folder of 82 — $1.00 for a box of four folders. Enclose 25¢ 
with the Reader Service coupon in the back of this magazine or $1.00 with the 
order form below for a trial supply. Larger quantities may be ordered through 
school supply houses. 

Distributed in Canada by Reeves & Son (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 


20 « 
Rise 
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STIK-TACK COMPANY, 47 Bacon Street, Watertown, Mass. 02172 


Enclosed is: $___— ___________ boxes of Stik-tacks 
(each containing 4 folders—328 discs) @ $1.00 each. 


Name. 





Street 





PK 


City 





School 
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Choose genuine Museum Authorized 


ALVACASTS* 


. .. be assured of the quality 
essential for the educational field. 


The widest selec- 
tion of the most 
meticulously made 
replicas of sculp- 
tures and artifacts 
from every period 
and culture. 


Our liberal dis- 
counts to schools 
increase your bud- 
get’s buying pow- 
er! Federal Aid 
will help further. 


Special literature 
for art education 
and social studies. 
Request illustrated 
catalog on your 
school letterhead. 


ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS 


30-30 NORTHERN BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 11101, 212 392-6760 
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Genie 


mMARY—YOu mean we can go 
anywhere we want? Anywhere? 

eenie—Anywhere, Mistress. 
And all you who came to see my 
lamp may go along, if you like. 

mary—Where would you like 
to go, Michael and Jane? 

janE—I would like to go to 
some of the countries we studied 
about in social studies. 

micHaEL—A good idea, Jane! 
Remember when we studied about 
the penguins at the South Pole? 

JANE—Is it too far, Genie? 

c6enie—Not at all. Remember I 
told you, “A Genie is better than 
a jet.” Just close your eyes and 
see what I mean. 

(Lady Sauerberry, with Quincy, 
Agnes, and Harriett, dashes in.) 

Lavy s.—Stop! My son’s nanny 
tells me there is a genie at this 
fair. 

e6enie—That’s right, Madam— 
Aladdin’s Rent-a-Genie Compa- 
ny, at your service. 

tapy s.—Just as I thought—a 
commercial trick. 

sert—Genie, I’m afraid you 
said the wrong thing that time. 

c6—enie&—Oh, can’t I have a little 
fun? I’ve been cooped up so long. 

Lavy s.—Well, I’m afraid you’re 
about to be cooped up again! 
Bobby, arrest this man! 

sossy—What are the charges, 
m’ lady? 

tapy s.—My husband, Lord 
Sauerberry, is Flight Commis- 
sioner of England. No one can 
claim to fly faster or smoother 
than the royal jets. 

sossY—If you want to press 
charges, m’ lady, call Scotland 
Yard. 

Lavy s.—Scotland Yard will 
hear about this, and you—Genie 
—or whatever your name is—you 
will never get your company off 
the ground. Come, Quincy. 

(He resists her.) 

Genie (to Mary)—Mistress, 
this calls for drastic action. 

(Mary nods.) 

(During piano glissando, Genie 
points finger at Lady Sauerberry’s 
back.) 

Laby s. (completely 
formed)—My _ friends! 
take us with you. 

marY—I’m so glad you changed 
your mind! 

cenie—Glad to have you 
aboard, m’ lady. (To Mary.) And 
now, Mistress, what is our first 
destination? 

mMiCcHAEL—Don’t forget 
the penguins, Mary! 


trans- 
Please 


about 


(Continued from page 65) 


mary—Later, Michael: But first, 
I wish to go to Ireland where my 
ancestors lived. 

GENIE (to audience )—Now ev- 
eryone close your eyes—uh, uh— 
both eyes. That’s fine. Now think 
green and we’re off to Ireland!! 

(Blackout or curtain. Allexit. ) 


THE foregoing sets the stage for the real 
meat of this production. From here on, 
Mary Poppins and her company visit 
various countries that the children have 
learned about in social studies. Each 
grade or class or group of children par- 
ticipating in the production accepts re- 
sponsibility for representing one coun- 
try. They decide what to present and 
how to present it, what to wear, what 
to say, and so on. 

The following describes how this part 
of the program was handled at Wells 
School. Note that concepts appropriate 
to the grade level are mentioned as well 
as the unit in that grade’s social studies 
curriculum to which the scene is related. 

Each scene was introduced by Mary 
and her company using a microphone 
backstage’ during the blackout that sep- 
arated scenes. If the curtains are drawn 
between scenes, the fairgoers can ap- 
pear in front of the closed curtains to 
hold the attention of the audience while 
the next scene is being readied. 


Ireland 


A first grade selected this coun- 
try. They were studying “Homes 
and Schools in the United States 
and in Other Parts of the World,” 
and had been especially interested 
in the geography, customs, and 
dances of Ireland. They chose to 
give a choral reading about a 
shamrock, but a simplified Irish 
Jig would have been appropriate. 

mARY—That was wonderful, 
Genie. Michael wishes to go to 
the land of the penguins next. 


South Pole 


Kindergarteners who were 
studying the globe became pen- 
guins, native to the South Polar 
region. Appropriately costumed, 
they did creative rhythm patterns 
to the tune of “Step in Time.” 

mMICHAEL—I just love those pen- 
guins. Thank you, Genie. 

marY—May we go to Paris, 
now, Genie? I would enjoy seeing 
the International Fashion Show 
that is held there, wouldn’t you, 
Lady Sauerberry? 

Lavy s.—Capital idea! Glad you 
thought of it, Mary. 


International Fashion Show 


A third grade selected this sub- 
ject because they had been study- 
ing clothing throughout the world. 

(Continued on page 77) 














“Makes spelling 


patterns 


Patterns In Spelling Discovery Charts. 
New from Lyons & Carnahan. | soung-to- 


symbol relationships and wordbuilding, charted in 4 colors, help 
pupils learn by “discovery” and open-end applications. Effective with 
any spelling program for introduction, reinforcement, or upper-grade 
remedial work. Four charts each, primary through 6, with Teacher's 
Manuals. Duplicator masters available. Discover full details now! 


basic and supplementary reading ° phonics . spelling ° handwriting 


as day!” 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Educational Publishers 
Affiliate of Meredith Corporation 
407 EAST 25TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60616 








Please send details on Lyons & Carnahan’s 
new Patterns in Spelling Discovery Charts. 
Name 

School 


Address_ ner 


health ° social studies ° science ° English . history 
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Teachers ain’t dumb. 


That’s why the largest selling 
school piano is Baldwin. 


Teachers know that a studio piano 
should have heavy duty double- 
wheeled casters on it, so it can be 
moved around easily. 

They know it should be built 
like a truck, so it can put up with 
hour after hour of jarring 
and pounding. 
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They know it should have a full- 
sized, heavy duty action and ham- 
mers, so it will have a rich, warm, 
singing tone—the kind of tone that 
makes practicing more fun. 

They know it should have a 

rock-hard, maple pinblock, 
so it won’t need tuning 


all the time. 

And they know that a Baldwin 
Studio Piano has all these things. 

That’s why it’s the largest selling 
piano of its class. 

Isn’t it time you learned more 
about it? 

Just write to: Baldwin Piano & 
Organ Company, Dept. S 102, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45202. 

Baldwin—official piano and organ, 1967 


Universal and International 


Exhibition, Montreal, Canada. 
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LOTTA HERTLEIN RIEFKOHL 


CONTEMPORARY ACCOMPANIMENT 


1. A flagis a sym-bol of hope, faith, and trust, The na- tions seek free-dom, have 
2. The flag ofour coun-try! With love tried and true, We'll serve it for- ev - er— the 


Refrain 


dom they must! 


White and Blue! men are broth - ers, help -_ ing all 


- tice join hands for world peace. 


TRADITIONAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


HOW do songs in the contemporary idiom differ 

from traditional ones sung in elementary 

school? One important difference is that a mod- | 

ern accompaniment itself is an expressive 1. A flag is a sym-bol of hope, faith, and trust, The  na-tions seek free-dom, have 
piece of music. Rarely does the piano part play 2.The flag of ourcoun-try! With love tried and true, We'll serve it for- ev - er-- the 
the song melody. Often the chords are dis- 

sonant. 

What is the effect upon the listener? The con- 

ventional-minded listener claims it “sounds 

wrong.” He looks for the familiar, the trite. 

How: do your pupils respond? Teach the melody, 

then use each accompaniment in turn. You may nut 

find that your children are completely willing to - ’ Blue! 

identify with the “‘modern” version. Others will 
prefer the conventional treatment. Why? En- 
courage discussion. Play the modern accom- 
paniment alone, and help your class discover 
the tune of “America the Beautiful,” in a 
changed rhythm. (Composers who arrange well- 
known tunes often change the note values.) 
Are you outraged? Qr can this be a new way 
of thinking about an “‘old” melody? E.S.D. 
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PREVIEW: THE 1968 WORLD 


ITS GLOWING COLOR CONTINUES A LONG TRA- 
DITION OF VISUAL EXCELLENCE. World Book 
spares no pains—and no expense—to obtain the 
best talent and craftsmanship available in the 
graphic arts. Only the very finest designers, paint- 
ers, photographers, engravers and printers are 
entrusted with the color illustrations you see in the 
pages of the encyclopedia. 


The crab spider and the South American tarantula, 
the world’s largest spider, are 2 of 25 spiders 
displayed in the 1968 ‘“‘Spider”’ article. 


ty 


Part of a products map, from the ‘‘Mexico”’ 

article. It is representative of 77 new 

color maps added to the 1968 edition. 
Crops and Livestock 


—_— 
Forest or Nonagricuttural Aree 





In World Book, color is always used functionally 
—to add to students’ understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the subject illustrated. Color plays a key 
role in instructive graphs, diagrams and maps. 
All World Book maps are custom-made—and we 
make certain all map elements convey information 
in the most direct and memorable form. Some 
illustrative jobs are done better by art; some, 


75 color photographs, such as this one from 
the ‘‘Deer’”’ article, illustrate 16 completely 
revised animal articles in the 1968 edition. 


The chambered nautilus (left) and the mantle 
scallop (right) are 2 of the 23 shells 
illustrated in color in the 1968 ‘‘Shell’’ article. 


pt eb aoe A dramatic revision of the ‘‘Water’’ article carries 9 diagrams and 13 photographs in color. 


Causing Precipitation 


Vapor Cools, 


Forming Clouds Af 
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Precipitation 


Ground Water Finwina te io 
Rivers, Oceans 


Sun's Heat 
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BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


by photography. To portray the subtle color and detail Book editors and artists continue to enrich all 
of spiders, we selected a famous nature illustrator. But readers with reproductions of paintings and arti- 
to capture the rich beauty of shells and minerals we facts selected from world-famous galleries and 
used the color camera. museums. 

World Book’s special hallmark is its treatment of the Look at the color illustrations on these pages. 
fine arts. The superb color gravure printing required for They talk louder than anything we might say about 
the ‘‘Painting’’ article was specially commissioned World Book's tradition of visual excellence. 
in Zurich, Switzerland. In the 1968 edition, World 





This delicate glassware 

and other artifacts 
produced by colonial 
American artists and 
craftsmen are magnificently 
displayed on three pages 
in the ‘‘Colonial Life in 
America”’ article. 








Malachite (top) and sulfur 

(bottom) are 2 of 31 

minerals reproduced 

in the ‘‘Mineral’’ article. ; _— 
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A Maya mural is an example of the rich color 
illustrating the Arts section of the ‘‘Mexico”’ article. 
Equally brilliant illustrations also appear in color in the 
completely revised ‘‘Germany”’ and ‘‘Sweden”’ articles. 





(Illustrations shown here appear larger in the pages of World Book.) 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The 1968 Edition. New red binding for schools and libraries. 


More than 25,000 teaching illustrations illuminate its 20 
volumes. More than 7,300 are in color. More than 
1,900 maps—plus hundreds of up-to-date teaching diagrams, 
graphs and charts—make learning easier 
and more palatable for students. 





FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 « London e Rome e Stockholm e Sydney e Toronto 
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Mardi Gras 
to remember 


TERRI TIDWELL CRESWELL 


M" awoke very early. He had been - 


looking forward to this day for a 
long time, for Mardi Gras was a big event 
in Louisiana. At first he had been disap- 
pointed when he arrived at his grand- 
parents’ farm and learned they wouldn’t 
be going into New Orleans. But then 
Grandfather told him that the small 
towns had parades, too, and everyone 
dressed in costume and took part in the 
celebration. 

“Shall I dress as a pirate or a cow- 
boy?” Mike muttered to himself as he 
snuggled down deeper in the big four- 
poster bed. Then he heard the. noise—a 
weird high-pitched cry cut through the 
early morning stillness. 

Mike jumped up and ran to the win- 
dow. It was hard to see the road for the 
thick moss hanging from the trees. 

Again the strange cry filled the air. 
This time it was followed by the sound 
of horses. 

Mike strained against the window try- 
ing to see past the big oak trees which 
surrounded the farmhouse. Still he could 
see nothing. 

Quickly he threw a jacket and a pair 
of blue jeans over his pajamas. Opening 
the door quietly, he tiptoed down the hall 
and slipped out the back door. 

The morning air was cold and Mike 
shivered as he ran toward the barn. Hear- 
ing the sound of voices, he stopped and 
crouched behind a big bush. 

Mike could scarcely believe his eyes 
as he looked out from behind the bush. 
There were about twenty men on horse- 
back. All wore masks except one tall man 
who seemed to be the leader. He held a 
long whip in his left hand, and a cow 
horn hung around his neck. 

“There’s the sack by the barn. Get it 
quickly!” he ordered. 

One masked rider jumped to the 
ground and grabbed the large sack. 

“They’re stealing!” Mike whispered 
under his breath. 

Suddenly the tall man turned and Mike 
crouched down as far as possible. He 
could see the man’s face. He swallowed 
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hard. It was Mr. Hebert, his grandfa- 
ther’s friend! Mike had been introduced 
to him just two days ago, the day he had 
arrived for his visit. 

Mr. Hebert lifted his hand and cracked 
the whip against the ground as hard as 
he could. Then he blew the horn around 
his neck. There came the high-pitched 
sound which Mike had heard before. 

It seemed to be a signal, for the masked 
riders fell in behind their leader and gal- 
loped out of the barnyard, disappearing 
from sight. 

Mike stood up. He couldn’t believe 
what he had seen. It was like a bad dream. 

He must wake his grandfather right 
away. He started toward the farmhouse 
and then stopped. How could he tell 
Grandfather that his friend was a thief— 
and today of all days? It would surely 
spoil Mardi Gras for everyone. He would 
wait until tonight. 

Mike tried all that afternoon to forget 
about Mr. Hebert and the thieves as he 
watched the big parade. Brightly dressed 
clowns were throwing trinkets from floats 
covered with flowers and decorations. 

“Grab something, Mike,” shouted 
Grandfather. 

“Throw me something, mister!” yelled 
the boy next to Mike. Suddenly a shower 
of beads, candy, rubber balls, and trin- 
kets of all kinds covered Mike. He found 
himself grabbing for the treasures and 
laughing with everyone else. 

“Throw me something, mister!” he 
cried as he lunged forward with the gay 
Mardi Gras crowd, not even thinking 
about Mr. Hebert. 

By evening, Mike had collected all 
sorts of prizes thrown from the floats and 
was ready for the party at the town hall. 

“You look like a real pirate in that 
outfit,” Grandmother said. 

Mike grinned and sniffed at the won- 
derful smell coming from the town-hall 
kitchen. 

“That’s gumbo we’re cooking,” said 
Grandmother. “It’s very thick, like soup, 
filled with all sorts of delicious fish, 
meats, and rice.” (Continued on page 160) 


George 


D” you know that your great-great-great- 
grandfather saw the first successful attempt 
at flying in America, and that President George 
Washington was there, too?” Grandfather asked 
Bob. He was looking at a yellowed newspaper, 
with a picture of a balloon on the outside. The 
paper was dated in January, 1793. 

“Quite a jump from today’s jets to Wash- 
ington’s time when the balloon was a great 
wonder of the world,” continued Grandfather. 
“All the distinguished people of Philadelphia, 
which was then our capitol, went to see Fran- 
¢ois Blanchard make his flight.” 

“But I thought ballooning was tried long be- 
fore that,” said Bob. 


February 14- 


Gitnoo Day 


_—— once was a boy named Gitnoo. Git- 
noo, at twelve years of age, was strong 
and sturdy, with a gentle face. He was depend- 
able, too. When chores had to be done, Gitnoo 
would do them. Whenever help was needed, 
whether by people or animals, he would offer a 
helping hand. 

Now it would seem that with these fine qual- 
ities, Gitnoo would have many friends and be 
much admired by the village people. But such 
was not the case. In truth, the villagers consid- 
ered Gitnoo very strange, and they whispered 
about him in wonder. 

They thought him strange because he never 
smiled. Most Eskimos are happy people, who 
smile and laugh and joke about many things. 
To see an Eskimo boy sad all the time was 
odd, and very hard to understand. To be sure, 
young and old appreciated Gitnoo’s helpful 
ways, but deep within, they felt he was not one 
of them because he did not smile. And they 
believed that Gitnoo himself wished it to be 
this way. Thus they left him alone, judging him 
by his looks rather than his acts. Even the vil- 
lage children did not invite Gitnoo to join in 
their games. 

Now Gitnoo had a younger brother who was 
very different from him. Itashluk was a joy to 





Washington was there 


“The first successful balloon to carry a man 
aloft had been invented about ten years before 
in 1783, by two brothers, Frenchmen named 
Montgolfier. But the first balloon flight in the 
United States is credited to Mr. Blanchard. 
Philadelphia’s shops were closed, and people 
came from all around.” 

“And George Washington was there!” inter- 
rupted Bob. “It must have been an occasion!” 

“Yes, it was. Mr. Blanchard was one of the 
most famous balloonists of the day. He and 
another man were the first ones to cross the 
English Channel in a hydrogen balloon. That 
was in 1785. And he made several ascents over 
land before kings and queens in Europe. 
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his parents, and his ever ready smile and laugh- 
ing face delighted all who came his way. The 
children always invited him to play their games. 
He was clumsy and never understood the rules, 
but that did not matter—his ready smile and 
laughter were enough. 


Then one very cold day, when a bitter wind 
was blowing, Gitnoo decided to take a walk. 
He enjoyed walking in such weather for it 
somehow made him feel a part of nature and 
the world about him. He walked and walked, 
not caring where he went. He did not realize 
how far away from the village he had wan- 
dered until he paused to look about, and saw 
that he was near the sea, with its proud, fierce 
icebergs. 

As he turned to go back to the village, he 
thought he heard a faint sound. After listening 
for a moment, he decided that the wind was 
playing tricks with him. But after he had 
walked a few yards, the sound became louder. 
He stopped. The sound was a roar! He turned 
quickly. There, but a short distance away, was 
a polar bear! It was a giant to Gitnoo’s eyes. 
He trembled with fear. The bear was starting 
toward him. Gitnoo tried to run, but his legs 
seemed paralyzed. He could not move. 

Then from out of nowhere came a loud, 
wild, wailing voice. “Gitnoo! Gitnoo! Run! 
Run! It is Itashluk, your brother. Run!” 

Itashluk had followed Gitnoo, and was 
standing a safe distance away. He had seen the 
bear start toward Gitnoo. 


“Tickets to watch the Philadelphia flight 
cost five dollars, a lot of money in those days. 
Few children went, but your great-great-great- 
grandfather, who was ten, was so eager to go 
that his family finally decided to take him.” 

“What did the balloon look like?” 

“The bag was made of yellow silk with green 
stripes, and the car, which hung below it, was 
painted light blue with silver spangles.” 

“Would Great-Great-Great-Grandfather have 
gone on the trip if he could?” 

“Yes, I think so. He often said he would 

have given anything in the world to have 

taken the place of the little dog which 
Mr. Blanchard took with him.” 


Gitnoo tried his very best to run, but his 
legs seemed so heavy. The bear moved closer, 
growling. The wind was growing stronger, 
making it hard for Gitnoo to see. Little by lit- 
tle, strength returned to his legs. But as he 
turned to run, he tripped and fell, his head hit- 
ting the hard frozen ground. Itashluk screamed 


VIDA WIMBERLY 


“Anyway, just when Mr. Blanchard turned 
to say farewell to the audience, President Wash- 
ington stepped forward and presented him with 
an Official-looking document. It was a passport 
and there is a copy of it in this paper.” 

Grandfather began reading, “George Wash- 
ington, President of the United States, To All 
to whom these (Continued on page 183) 


—the polar bear was standing over Gitnoo’s 
still body. 

Itashluk covered his face with his hands. He 
was afraid to look again upon the scene. But 
when he did look, he could hardly believe his 
eyes. The wind had stopped, the bear was still 
there, and (Continued on page 164) 
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Read These Results 


see how the 


Kathryn Beich Plan Pays Off! 


Church Makes $3500.00 


“Used the profit from Kathryn Beich 
Candy sale to provide laboratory equip- 
ment for our foreign mission.” 


GIRLS CLUB SELLS $18,000! 
And they do it every year with these fine 
candies! Money buys Christmas baskets 
of food for the needy. 





Boys Earn $2008 in 42 Days 
For New Camping Equipment! 


This Chicago area youth group has sold 
over $12,000 of candy in the past three 
years! ‘‘Customers are waiting for us..." 
is the reason. 


“‘New hospital wing was great, but the old 
lobby was out-of-place. Your candy gave 
us $10,000 to remodel everything . . . even 
enough for a color television!”’ 











“We Learned The Hard Way...” 


Grateful Little League 


‘Made enough to make our team the best- 
equipped, best-dressed in the conference 
... they are winning more this season, too!’’ 


HIGH SCHOOL BAND SUCCESS 


‘‘We just have to be a winner in this year’s 
contests with $4000 worth of new equip- 
ment. . . thanks to Kathryn Beich.”’ 


CANDY BUYS FIRETRUCK! 


“One more dime and we’ll have enough 
cash for the volunteer department’s new 
truck. Thank you for your help!” 


DO YOU WANT 


new band uniforms? More Little 
League equipment? Special 


assistance for your Church or choir? 


For these and any other project, 
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20-PAGE BOOKLET SHOWS HOW TO 


Earn $50-$5000 Fast and Easy 
with Kathryn Beich Candies! 


This fact-filled guide outlines how to plan and operate a profitable 
money-making project—large or small—at any time of the year and with- 

out risk of your own money. 
This tested plan will also introduce you to the legendary Kathryn Beich 
Candies. Choose from luscious chocolates, fine butter mints, rare toffees, tender 
crumbles—thirteen “Gift Quality” candies priced from 50¢—including three new 

candies offered for the first time! 

Millions of people have bought these confections to support thousands of dif- 


- ferent projects. For example, an Indiana Boy's Club.made $1806—sold first order in 


two days! Excellent service helped Denver medical club raise over $500 ie 
for research! Here's why it is so easy: We send the candy you need, atl x 
enough to raise $50 to $5000 or more, and even pay shipping costs. Pay + ak ae 2 
after you finish your sale. Take up to 60 days if you want. Write today! “"“"™" 


hd Coupon For FREE Booklet 


| Kathryn Boick> Candies 
i (pronounced “Bike’’) 
| Dept. 45P1, Bloomington, Ill. 61701 
| CD Send Free guide and complete details. 


! ORGANIZATION NAME: 








I SEND TO. 
j ADORESS 





| city 





| zp cove 





| (Continental U.S.A. Only) . 
| 
! 











Genie 


Introduced by Mademoiselle, 
who used a French accent, mod- 
els paraded to background music. 
Clothing worn in cold and hot 
climates, for work and play, in 
Oriental and Western lands, and 
so on, were shown, with of course 
an example of the latest clothing 
fad. 

Lavy s.—That was most enlight- 
ening. 

mary—Where would you like to 
go, Jane? 

JANE—We studied about Hawaii 
in second grade. I’d like to go 
there. 

mary—Genie, next stop Hawaii, 
if you please. 


While studying the geographic, 
economic, and cultural aspects of 
Hawaii, a second-grade group 
learned to appreciate hula danc- 
ing. They presented “Lovely Hula 
Hands” to recorded music. 

janE—Oh, I'd like to be able to 
wear a grass skirt and dance with 
my hands like that! 

mary—South America should 
be an exciting place to go next. 

6enie—Where in South Ameri- 
ca, Mistress? 

guincyr—I suggest Brazil. It’s 
such a jolly big country. 


Brazil 


Fifth graders, who were study- 
ing geographical, historical, eco- 
nomic, and social aspects of 
Brazil, danced the folk dance 
“Charmarita” to music of a rec- 
ord Good Neighbors CC619 
(Rhythms Productions). 

sert—A charming dance! 

mary—Now, Genie, there are 
two more places I would like to 
visit—the first is the Philippine 
Islands. 

6enie—As you wish, Mistress. 


Philippine Istands 


The sixth graders who chose 
the Philippines had been engaged 
in a folk-dancing unit in connec- 


(Continued from page 68) 


tion with their physical-education 
classes. They danced the tradi- 
tional ‘“‘Tinikling” to a record in 
“The World of Folk Dances” se- 
ries entitled Special Folk Dances 
LPM 1619 (RCA Victor). 

sossY—I say, that would cer- 
tainly keep one physically fit, 
wouldn’t it? 

MICHAEL—Where was the other 
place you wanted to visit, Mary? 

mary—Why, the United States, 
of course. Let’s go to Williams- 
burg, Virginia, where the people 
keep alive the dress and customs 
of merry old England. 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


Fourth graders who had been 
studying Colonial America per- 
formed “English Ribbon Dance,” 
one of the Festival Folk Dances 
LPM 1621 (RCA Victor). 

(All principals return to fair- 
grounds.) 

HARRIETT—That was a wonder- 
ful trip. 

acnes—I haven’t words to de- 
scribe it. 

mary—Well, I have. Supercali- 
fragilisticexpialidocious. . 

sert—Mary’s right. (He begins 
the finale and the others join 
him.) 

FINALE— 
Su-per-cal-i-frag-il-is-tic-ex-pi-al-i- 

do.cious— 
That’s the way to talk about the 
places Genie showed us. 
Su-per-cal-i-frag-il-is-tic-ex-pi-al-i- 
do-cious— 

On that trip we learned so much 
that now~we are precocious. 

Su-per-cal-i-frag-il-is-tic-ex-pi-al-i- 
dane-ces! 

Anyone who scoffs at magic must 
be pretty brainless. 

Su-per-cal-i-frag-il-is-tic-ex-pi-al-i- 
dane-ces! 

A Genie’s really better than a jet or 
any plane. Yes! 


- sue SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. ~ 
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THROUGH 
PICTURES 
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Write. 
Right now. 
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Free SVE. full-color catalog 


Over 2000 Filmstrips « 2” x 2” Color Slides 
¢ 18” x 18” Study Prints * 8mm Loops * 
Innovation Records « Multi-Media Kits 


Fill in the coupon and we’ll put a library full of outstanding 
instructional materials at your fingertips. 116 pages with descrip- 
tions and full-color illustrations. Includes SVE’s new Innovation 
Records, Multi-Media Kits and 8mm Loops, procurable under 
most federally-funded programs. Write. Right now. 
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(A Business Corporation ¢ Subsidiary of > General Precision Equipment Corp.) 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60614 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new full-color 1968 catalog. 
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SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 
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FACE TO FACE 


I'd like to go around the world 
And get a chance to see 

The boys and girls of other lands 
And let them all see me. 


I’d like to meet them face to face, 
And get to know their names. 

I’d like to sit and talk with them 
And learn to play their games. 


I’d like to visit in their homes, 
Their family life to share. 

I’d like to taste the food they eat, 
And see the clothes they wear. 


I’d like to get to know them well 
Before my journey’s end; 

For only when you know someone 
Can he become your friend. 


And so, someday, I’d like to go 
Around the world and see 
The boys and girls of other lands 
And let them all see me. 
—ANITA E. POSEY 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


Thomas Alva Edison, 
A most unusual boy, 
Never really bothered much 
With any childish toy. 


His teacher thought he couldn’t 
learn 
And sent him home from school, 
But Tommy’s mother knew for sure 
He wasn’t any fool. 


He worked as newsboy on a train, 
He learned to telegraph. 

The way he concentrated 
Made some people laugh. 


Thomas Alva Edison 

Had inventions by the score. 
In his laboratory 

He kept inventing more. 


The phonograph, electric light 
(With fuses, sockets, too), 
A super storage battery, 
And movies, were a few. 


If not for Mr. Edison 
How dull our lives would be! 
We might not have the radio, 
The X-ray, or TV. 
—VIVIAN GOULED 


SUNFLOWERS 


In summer when the skies are blue 
With clouds of fleecy white, 

Gold sunflowers, straight and tall, 
Make our garden bright. 


In winter when the earth is cold 
And skies are dark and gray, 
Bright birds feast on sunflower seeds 
And keep our garden gay. 
—LAURA ARLON 
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NEAR THE SKI LIFT 


Let the snow clouds cross the mountains, 
Rest their loads on slope and peak, 
Create a fairyland of beauty, 
Pave the hillside—pack it deep. 
Now the landseape calls the skiers: 
Ride the lifts and then descend, 
Breathe in deep the air that rushes 
To the lungs and out again. 


Feel the stillness of the setting, 
Feel the softness of the snow, 
See the white: smoke overhanging 
Bare-branched trees in silent row. 
’Tis a magic two-faced season: 
Joy for man and rest for earth. 
’Tis a prelude to the drama— 
Nature’s annual rebirth. 
—ROBERT H. BURGERT 


February 
verse 


SNOWBIRDS 


Do you wonder, do you wonder 
what snowbirds find to eat 
when seeds are buried under 
little hoppy, scratchy feet, 
and branches all are snowy 

in the yards along the street? 


Shall I tell you? Shall I tell you 

what snowbirds think a treat? 

Crunchy crumbs and suet 

and crushed-up corn and wheat... 

and someone at the window 

to be watching while they eat. 
—AILEEN FISHER 


FRATERNIZATION 


A little French boy 

Has come to stay 

In the rambling white house 
Across the way. 


Although we are friends, 
I don’t know his name; 
His language and mine 
Are not the same. 


But whenever I’m out 

And he goes by 

I say, “Bonjour,” 

And he answers, “Hi!” 
—VEREL R. BANWELL 


THE LINCOLN SAGA 


He was born in Old Kentucky 
Where the lazy rivers roam, 
Lived there with his family 
In their log-cabin home. 


But they crossed the wide Ohio 
To the Indiana shore, 

Built another cabin 
And cleared the land once more. 


He borrowed books and read them 
By the flickering fireplace flame. 
He didn’t get much schooling 
But no one was to blame. 


He grew a tall, ungainly lad 
Not interested in looks— 

A youth with dreams and wishes, 
Just hungering for books. 


Then overland they headed west, 
The young man and his kin, 
To find a home in Illinois 
A new life to begin. 


But yearning for adventure 
And money for his jeans, 

He tired of simple farming 
And set out for New Orleans. 


Along the Mississippi, 
With cargo on his boat, 

He was the happiest woodsman 
That ever set afloat. 


But Illinois recalled him 
And back he came to stay 
Until to head the nation 
He was once more called away. 


Success did not come easy. 
Those New Salem years 

Were filled with disappointments, 
With poverty and tears. 


His lot was not an easy one— 
Service his whole intent— 
When he ended up in Washington, 
Our sixteenth president! 
—JANE W. KROWS 


IT’S BEST THAT WAY 


“It’s really very funny,” 
Said the beaver to the bunny, 
As they sat together by the Shining Creek, 
“That your tail is so very small— 
It’s just no use at all— 
While your ears flap like they’re playing 
hide and seek.” 


“Ho!” said Bunny. “I’m not caring; 

It would really be quite wearing 
To carry your broad tail around all day. 

And I think your ears too neat, 

While I don’t like webbed back feet. 
We’re different. I don’t mind; it’s best 

that way.” 
—ETTA F. GILBERT 











HERO STORY about 





John F. Kennedy 


on the PT-109 


CATHARINE MARSDEN 


I T WAS August, 1943, and the United States 

was at war with Japan. Jack, a young U.S. 
Navy lieutenant, was commander of a patrol 
torpedo boat in the South Pacific’s Solomon 
Islands. 

Night after night Jack and his crew of twelve 
patrolled the channel in their boat, firing on 
any Japanese barges or destroyers they spotted. 
And often, the Japanese spotted them, forcing 
them to escape in a cloud of black chemical 
smoke. 

Late on the night of August 2, all torpedo 
boats on the island of Rendova were ordered 
out, each to patrol a section of water. Jack’s 
boat inched out into the channel, torpedo tubes 
full, guns aimed skyward in search of enemy 
airplanes. The crew kept a close watch, but 
did not see the enemy. They heard only the 
sounds of far-off gunfire. The men hoped they 
would not miss all the action, but near them 
there seemed to be only the moving sea and 
faint stars above. 

Jack stood confidently at the wheel. On pre- 
vious missions he had always brought his crew 
back safely. 

Then the gunfire seemed to increase, and 
when Jack radioed for instructions, he was or- 
dered to continue the patrol. 

The night was murky and still, until one of 
the lookouts called out sharply, “Ship at 2 
o’clock!” 

“Full speed ahead!” Jack signaled the en- 
gine room. “Battle stations!” He tried desper- 
ately to maneuver his boat into position for a 
torpedo shot at the oncoming ship, but the en- 
emy was too near. 

Suddenly there was a splintering crash. The 
Japanese destroyer had struck the small patrol 
boat, cutting it in two. Jack was thrown vio- 
lently to the deck. Struggling to his feet, he saw 
three of his crew sprawled on the deck. Half 
of the patrol boat was gone, and wreckage was 
everywhere. Gasoline was burning on the water. 
Where were the rest of the men? The three on 
deck rose and staggered toward Jack. At least 
they were still alive. 

The burning gasoline licked at the wreckage. 
“The boat’s going to burn,” thought Jack, and 
he ordered his men into the choppy water. 
They stayed there until the fire moved off, then 
climbed back on the floating wreck of the 
torpedo boat, still wondering what had hap- 
pened to the rest of the crew. 

They called and called. Finally a voice came 


from out of the darkness, 
quite a distance away, 
“Help! We’re over here. 
McMahon’s hurt bad!” 

McMahon was one of 
his best men. Jack cow- 
ered against the wreckage 
for a moment, seeing the 
flames on the water and 
the blackness beyond. But 
the men needed his help. 

He jumped into the water 

and swam toward the 
voice. He found McMahon 
being held above water by 
another sailor. They towed 

the badly burned crewman 
back to the wreckage, 
then went about the busi- 
ness of rescuing the others 
from the sunken half of 

the boat. Again and again 
they pulled in injured, 
half-conscious men. All 
were injured or burned or sick from swal- 
lowing gasoline and sea water. 

The black sea was still lit with patches of 
burning gasoline. Jack prayed that the enemy 
would not return, drawn to the wreckage by 
the bright patches of burning gasoline. If only 
another one of the American patrol boats 
would come. 

By dawn ten of the crew had been rescued. 
The other two could not be found. Jack grieved 
—he was their leader, and he had lost them. 
What could he do now? 

But the worst was not over. There was still 
the enemy to consider and the hull of the patrol 
boat seemed to be sinking. Finally the young 
naval lieutenant ordered his least wounded 
crew members overboard to lighten the load. 
They hung to the side of the hull for hours, 
hoping to be rescued, but no one came. 

“They must think that we perished in the 
explosion,” Jack decided. Now it was up to 
him to save his men. They couldn’t stay here 
much longer, in plain view of enemy planes 
which might fly overhead. 

Jack could see an island to the north. Other 
islands were on the horizon. ““We’ll leave the 
wreckage and swim to that island,” he told his 
men. “We’ll make a raft from pieces of this 
boat, and fasten the lantern and remaining guns 
to it. You men will swim together, and hang 


on to the raft. I'll tow McMahon,” Jack said. 
‘“‘He’s too badly burned to swim.” 

While the crew began work on the raft, Jack 
constructed a harness, using the straps of Mc- 
Mahon’s life preserver. After several experi- 
ments, Jack decided to anchor the straps in his 
teeth and pull McMahon behind him while he 
swam. 

It was a five-hour swim to the island. When 
the men finally arrived, they were exhausted. 
They staggered up on the beach out of the 
water and immediately lay down to sleep, us- 
ing bushes as camouflage from the enemy. 

Jack, too, was tired, but he could not sleep. 
He was planning their next move. As the senior 
officer, it was his responsibility to get the crew 
back to safety. This island gave them tempo- 
rary shelter from the enemy, but he must do 
more. 

Tired as he was, that night Jack swam out 
into the channel, taking a battery-powered lan- 
tern and a revolver they had been able to save. 
He hoped to signal a friendly torpedo boat 
which might be patrolling the channel. Bone- 
weary, and sick from swallowing water and 
gasoline, he swam on and on. 

The night was black. Once he was followed 
by a huge dark shape in the water. Thinking 
it might be a shark, he flickered his lantern to 
frighten the (Continued on page 164) 
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HONORABLE MENTIONS for Oklahoma 
PAULINE D. COLE Eisenhower School, Lawton 
KENNETH SPEARS Ridgecrest School, Midwest City 
GLADYS E. WILEY Culbertson School, Oklahoma City 


Maurine Craig puts the finishing touch 
on the costume of a young George Washington. 


’ *‘ SG 








Pauline Gurwell oversees the posting 
of artwork by proud students. 





Ho“ would you like to be a Special Education 

teacher in our new program?” the Enid, Okla- 
homa, school superintendent asked Pauline Gur- 
well and Maurine Craig early in 1959. Fourth-grade 
teacher Gurwell had earned her degree and start- 
ed teaching just five years before. Since her 
youngest child was now in school, she felt she 
could handle this new job. Mrs. Craig, a fourteen- 


Both out of class and in, these teachers 
team to work with their special children. 














year veteran of third grade, had both her children 
in college, so that was no problem. Thus they 
found themselves enrolled for summer classes at 
Phillips University, and in the fall rather breath- 
lessly in charge of a class of educable children at 
Garfield Elementary School. And. that’s the posi- 
tion they held when they became the first teach- 
ing team to win the Instructor Excellence in 
Teaching Award. 

The intervening years had been busy. The two 
continued to take courses at Phillips, Central 
State College, and Oklahoma State University. 
They received help and inspiration from Special 
Education sessions at Oklahoma Education As- 
sociation meetings and those of the Council for 
Exceptional Children. They enlisted parents in an 
organization to orient parents new to the program, 
and earn money for special materials and equip- 
ment. They had already been members of the lo- 
cal, state, and national education associations, and 
the classroom teachers’ association. Mrs. Gurwell, 
a life member of NEA, is also a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. They acted on the school text- 
book and curriculum committees, and the plan- 
ning board for Special Education. 

Superintendent O. T. Autry credits much of the 


success of the Enid program to the work of this 
dedicated pair. LaRue Rogers, Garfield school 
principal, is equally laudatory. “They give all the 
children love and understanding,” she says. 

A parent wrote: “When the doctor recommended 
Special Education for Denise, | was upset. | soon 
found that Mrs. Craig and Mrs. Gurwell under- 
stood my child’s problem far better than I.” 

Working together, these teachers utilize their 
individual talents to the best advantage. Mrs. Gur- 
well specializes‘in art and work-attack skills, Mrs. 
Craig in music and language experience activities. 
“Although,” they say, “we both do both.” Their 
teaching extends beyond the classroom to the 
cafeteria, playground, and even the street. 

“Of necessity,” they point out, “we teach chil- 
dren, not subject matter. We use every method we 
know to find a child’s work level, then pressure 
him only to try. We provide success experiences 
so the children can learn to tolerate their inevi- 
table frustrations. And since most of them are 
capable of living independently as adults, we 
teach them to be good citizens.” 

“We love our job!” exclaim Pauline Gurwell and 
Maurine Craig. The adage “We do best what we 


EXCELLENCE IN 
TEACHING AWARD 


Each winner of The Instructor 
Excellence in Teaching Award re- 
ceives a _ personally inscribed 
bronze medal and a $50 check. 
A framed certificate commemo- 
rating the event is given to 
the school. This series began 
September 1963. It will continue 


love best” has never been truer. > through June 1968. 








Pauline Gurwell and tax accountant husband Hugh spend as 
much time as possible at their weekend retreat near Canton 
Reservoir with son Mark, fourteen, and a beagle named Ikit. 
The Gurwells are avid rock hounds, collecting specimens 
throughout Oklahoma rattlesnake country and wherever they 
travel. Daughter Stefani, a substitute teacher, has given 
them three grandsons, two identical twins. Last year son 
David joined the Navy and married, all within five months. 


An absorbing interest for Maurine and John Craig is their 
airplane, bought a little over a year ago before either of 

them knew how to fly! By last summer, both had earned their 
pilot licenses. The summer was made even more eventful when 
their children—son John Jr., an interning doctor, and 

daughter Ann, a first-grade teacher—each presented them with a 
grandson—their first two grandchildren. The Craigs—he’s a 
plumber—enjoy traveling, reading, and music as well as flying. 
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presented 
in 7 new 
Coronet Films 


To help students understand the relationships be- 
tween man and the physical and cultural elements 
of his environment, Coronet Films has gone beyond 
the formal borders of the U. S., and has extended 
into Canada and Mexico, to explore seven major 
Regions of North America in a new film series for 
Intermediate, Junior, and Senior High School 
students. 


Prepared with the world’s foremost geography edu- 
cators, film footage was provided by Coronet camera 
crews covering the Continent, travelling more than 
30,000 miles to find the right scene to make each 
educational point memorable. 


Send for free brochure, which includes colorful wall 
map, 17”x22”. The brochure describes all seven new 
Regional films, and the map has been designed as a 
teaching aid to accompany this series. 


CORONET FILMS, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, III. 60601 


Gentlemen: 


C— Please send me at no charge 
complete brochure on the 
new Coronet North Ameri- 
can Regions film series—in- 
cluding large colorful map. 


THE FINEST IN EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


C— Please send me free booklet 
for full information on 
“How to Make A Film Li- 
brary Work ... Effectively.” 
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New Series Represents the Kind of Quality 
Educators Have Learned to Expect from Coronet 


Today, more than ever before, Coronet Films offers 
the broadest, newest and most professional selec- 
tion of film in the education field. Through the years, 
Coronet has produced more successful sound mo- 
tion pictures than any other instructional film pro- 
ducer. The Coronet full-color film library is the 
largest in the world. 

But no films can be of any help to your teachers 
unless they are available for classroom use. 

Do Your Teachers Have the Films They Need 
— Easily Available? 

Coronet’s educational films are carefully planned to 
give a maximum of curriculum correlation. But to 
correlate effectively, they must be available as re- 
quired by the curriculum. The only way to assure 
this availability is with a film source at the individ- 
ual school level. Coronet has prepared a booklet 
‘How to Make a Film Library Work... Effectively.” 
SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET TODAY. 
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AND THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


yhy SHALL NOT w Oy OUR FLAG 
bo TaN a 


FROM THE EARTH ae 


RED MEANS BE BRAVE 


WHITE MEANS BE GOOD 


eo 2 ie? oe 


BLUE MEANS BE TRUE 


LOVE MAKES THE WORLD GO ROUND 


A. Books about America Margaret Steenrod (Islip, New York) suggests 
this red, white, and blue display for the library or the classroom. 
Book jackets emphasize persons who have contributed to our 

country’s growth or important events in our history. 


B. Our flag This display for primaries suggests both patriotism and 
color study. Simplicity should keynote the arrangement of the large 
lettering and bars of color, says Betty White (Brillion, Wisconsin). 


C. Important people Famous Americans of the past, present, and future 
can be represented by pupil-drawn pictures, cutout silhouettes, magazine 
pictures, or actual photographs. Vivian Stiles (Sandoval, Illinois) 

suggests that famous Americans of the future could be pupils themselves 
or people who are becoming prominent in today’s news. 


D. For February American Music Month, Valentine Day, and Brotherhood 
Week were combined in this dramatic bulletin board designed by Luise E. 
Kempel (Irvington, New Jersey). Predominant colors were black, 

white, red, and pink. 
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Now—Instructo makes significant addi- 
tions to its unique line of early childhood 
learning materials—introducing 28 new 
offerings for 1968. 


Nn CW ki Nn d S of To meet existing needs of children from 


. preschool through first grade, Instructo 
early childhood ioc atelier copnents coeeuieah ae 
P veloping concepts, increasing individual 
excitement ve teh the Sine ace 
the visual approaches. 
from Instructo . 


KNOW 'N’ SHOW ALPHABET OR BEGINNING MATH With these kits, 
each child is an active, participating learner, selecting appro- 
priate cards from his own holder, placing them in the ‘‘answer 
slot’’, and ‘‘flashing’’ his answers to the teacher. Use alphabet 
kits for letter identification, learning letter sounds, beginning 
spelling, all alphabet learnings; beginning math kits for numeral 
recognition, learning number meanings, operations, equations. 


No. 1245 Know ‘n’ Show Alphabet (kit for 10 students)... $6.95 
No. 1249 Know ‘n’ Show Beginning Math 
(kit for 10 students) 


BIG BOOKS FOR LANGUAGE READINESS 
Pre-primers without words guide chil- 
dren into story sequence, left-to-right 
‘and top-to-bottom progression, mas- 
tery of picture reading skills. Ap- 
pealing, full-color pictures; 12—16 x 
20” easy-to-turn pages; sturdy vinyl- 
treated easel-cover. 


No. 1175 The Three Pigs 
No. 1176 The Three Bears : 
No. 1177 Favorite Nursery Rhymes KINESTHETIC SETS FOR BEGINNING READING AND NUMBER 
LEARNINGS Large, 444” flocked letters or numerals allow 
ae as children to explore shapes and characteristics by finger 
DESK TAPES Perforated roll of 40 individual, self-adhesive tracing (kinesthetic/tactile approach), and then to match 
desk tape number lines—enough for the largest class— with identical felt cut-outs (visual approach). 


gives each child a tape for use at his own seat. ‘ 
- No. 1225 Kinesthetic Alphabet Cards: Capitals : 
nage reo Pelnnt-eunce sameeatpytiiee nip ed No. 1226 Kinesthetic Alphabet Cards: Lower Case... 6.95 


No. 1126 Desk Tape Number Line (0-20”) ‘ “ . 
No. 1127 Desk Tape Positive-Negative No. 1227 Kinesthetic Numeral Cards and Counting Discs 


Number Line (+10 through +10”) 
No. 1129 Desk Tape Fractional Number Line 
(0-144"; shows %, %, Va, Ya, Ye)... 200000 2.95 





Your school supply dealer serves 
education by carrying a 
CONCEPT BUILDERS ‘ full stock of Instructo’s unique 


H p ak i A personal copy of Instructo’s Aids to Education catalog, covering 
Picture resource kits promote growth \ ee + instructional materials. all the new early childhood learning materials, flannel board and 


in concept formation. "a magnetic visual aids, teaching transparencies, bulletin board dis- 
Four examples each of plays, and do-it-yourself materials, is yours for the asking. Just 





eight concepts provide a clip and mail this coupon. 


broad base for accurate rs - THE INSTRUCTO CORPORATION N28 
concept development. e PAOLI, PENNSYLVANIA 19301 


Please send me your Aids to Education catalog. 


SNeenems 


Position 











Address 





THE INSTRUCTO CORPORATION City 
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Units based on Negro achievement are 
fairly common in schools with large 


Negro populationSe e e eperhaps it is 
even more important for white chil- 
dren to identify with outstanding Negro 


leaders. 


ie biography unit follows chronological- 
ly the part the Negro American has 
played in the developmert of our country 
from the pre-Revolutionary period to the 
present day. An understanding of the Ne- 
gro’s contributions to our American heritage 
and a study of the achievements of living 
Negro Americans will give Negro pupils a 
sense of belonging and of proud loyalty to 
the local community and to the United 
States. Knowledge of the lives and personal- 
ities of distinguished Negro Americans 
and of the ideals which aided them in over- 
coming obstacles and attaining desired goals 
will be inspirational to members of all races. 


STUDY OUTLINE OF NEGRO LEADERS 


I. NEGRO HISTORICAL FiGURES TO 1799 
A. Find the facts 

1. Explorer Kid Steve, or 
solved the problem of reporting his 
progress to the Spanish camp by de- 
vising a ............ that used crosses of 
varying size. 

Ds. cnucsninssiin ovnincatscee WHR KEG tm the 
Boston Massacre. 

3. The trading post of Jean Baptiste 
Pointe de Sable became the city of 


4. How did John Chavis solve the in- 
tegration problem in his Day School? 
5. Paul Cuffe solved his problem of 
not being able to understand naviga- 


gation by persisting in study- 
ing _ enone 
Key: 1. Estevan, code; 2. Cris- 
pus Attucks; 3. Chicago; 4. 
Opened evening school for the 
children of free Negroes; 5. as- 
tronomy, geometry. 
B. Students may devise missing-fact 
statements about Pedro Alonso Nino; 
Niflo de Olano; Peter Salem; Benjamin 
Banneker; Phillis Wheatley. 
C. Activities 
1. Mural showing the chronological 
series of early events in United States 
history in which Negroes participated 
—Negroes with Columbus and Balboa; 
Estevan’s Indian runners staggering 
under the six-foot cross; Negro heroes 
of the Boston Massacre and Bunker 
Hill; and so forth. 
2. Map correlation. Colored thumb- 
tacks indicate location of early events 
on a United States map. Strings are run 
to matching historical pipe-cleaner fig- 
ures on a table display. 
References 
Dobler, Lavinia, and Toppin, E. A.: 
Pioneers and Patriots; Lives of 6 Negroes of 
the Revolutionary Era (Doubleday, Zenith 
Paperback Books, 1965) 
Graham, Shirley: Jean Baptiste Pointe de 
Sable (Messner, 1953) 
Story of 
(Messner, 1949) 


II. NEGROES OF NOTE—1800-1899 
A. Guess who 
1. “He lifted the veil of ignorance 
from his people and found the way to 


Phillis Wheatley 
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progress through education and indus- 
try.” 
2. Editor of the North Star. 
3. When he could not obtain a job as 
a printer because he was a Negro, he 
founded the Chicago Defender and be- 
came a millionaire. 
4. A conductor on the underground 
railroad who boasted that she never 
lost a passenger. 
5. Founded a school in Florida with 
one dollar and fifty cents in cash. 
. Frederick Douglass (1817-1895) 
. Harriet Tubman (1926-1913) 
. Booker T. Washington (1856- 
1915) 
. Robert Abbott (1870-1940) 
. Mary McLeod Bethune (1875- 
1955) 
Key: 1-C; 2-A; 3-D; 4-B; 5-E 
B. With a felt pen, pupils print a name 
on a flash card and request information 
about a noteworthy Negro—Matthew 
Henson; Hiram Revels; Robert Smalls; 
Daniel Williams; Carter G. Woodson. 
C. Activities 
1. Conversation: Pupils write an im- 
aginary conversation illustrating an in- 
cident in this period. For example, 
Frederick Douglass discussing recruit- 
ment of Negro soldiers with President 
Lincoln; slaves whispering about the 
extraordinary powers of their “Moses”; 
Carver explaining the peanut’s value 
to the House of Representatives. 
2. Creative dramatics: Students recre- 
ate a significant episode for an assem- 
bly program. If feasible, the committee 
could arrange to present this skit in the 
children’s ward of a hospital. Besides 
receiving satisfaction from this service, 
the committee could contrast a modern 
hospital with Chicago’s Provident Hos- 
pital at the time of Dr. Daniel Williams. 


References 


Buckler, Helen: Doctor Dan (Williams): 
Pioneer in American Surgery (Little, 
1954) (Continued on page 179) 





GERTRUDE P. O’CONNOR is in the Curriculum Library 
at the Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Ill. 
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PHYLLIS D. WEIDIG 


the 


extends 


— problems and diffi- 
culty with reading frequent- 
ly go together. The pattern of the 
retarded reader who is also re- 
bellious, mischievous, inattentive, 
and sometimes deeply disturbed 
is familiar to classroom teacher 
and reading specialist alike. And 
I am beginning to wonder if it is 
always wise to take these pupils 
out of the classroom. 

The child has no idea why he 
behaves as he does or why he 
cannot read as well as the other 
pupils. He knows that he is dis- 
approved of in school, and often 
at home as well. Either he feels 
that the hand of every adult is 


her role 


against him, or, if his behavior is 
excused at home, he is caught be- 
tween two standards. 

Recently I was involved with 
a class in which there were six 
boys who fitted this description. 
All had reading problems of 
varying severity aggravated by 
emotional stresses that kept them 
in continual conflict with author- 
ity, both in and out of school. 
The teacher was able and sym- 
pathetic, but the rest of the class 
was also uneven in temperament 
and ability and made great de- 
mands on her time and skill. The 
amount of attention she could 
give to the small group was neg- 


ligible, and made even more so 
by their misbehavior. 

At first, a separate reading 
class for the six boys seemed the 
logical course. But they were no 
better able to concentrate in the 
reading period than they were in 
class. Face to face with one of 
their sources of frustration and 
expected to do something about 
it, they were at a loss. Their re- 
actions seesawed between tempo- 
rary relief at getting out of the 
classroom and uneasiness at be- 
ing out of it. Their minds were 
seldom on even the simplest task, 
and their conduct was variable, 
to say the least. After three 
months, I finally suggested a 
complete reversal of the usual 
procedure. I would teach the rest 
of the class while the regular 
teacher took the small group to 
my room for reading. 

We got authorization from the 
principal for the exchange of 
roles, and he provided every as- 
sistance with materials and inter- 
ested support. Specially selected 
books gave the boys a fresh start. 
The teacher described her first 
session with the group as “pure 
therapy.” She made no attempt 
to teach reading; the boys want- 


ed to talk about their problems, 
and she listened. 

No problems were finally 
solved, to be sure. Professional 
help for the boys’ emotional 
problems had been requested, 
and was on its way. But what we 
accomplished was to reinforce 
the teacher’s role. We gave her 
time to listen without neglecting 
the other pupils. We provided a 
setting in which she could permit 
a certain informality and freedom 
of exchange. And she stayed 
with those of her pupils who 
most needed one constant influ- 
ence, an authoritative personali- 
ty, one focus for such loyalty as 
they could feel. They were sin- 
gled out for attention, but in a 
way that made them feel privi- 
leged rather than penalized. 

What of the rest of the class? 
They reacted with enthusiasm to 
my coming, and our periods to- 
gether literally sped. They, too, 
had undivided attention and un- 
interrupted lessons. We were able 
to experiment with approaches 
to reading previously impossible. 

(Continued on page 88) 





MRS. WEIDIG is Speech and Reading 
Consultant in the public schools of 
Emerson, New Jersey. 
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New 


bulletin board 
pre-cut teaching sets 


@ Unique, time-saving, convenient visual teaching 
aids for primary grades. 
@ Free lesson outline included with each set. Seven 


sets available. 


@ Each figure is pre-cut in full color, range up to 28” 


high. 


@ Made from heavy cardboard, shipped flat. 
@ Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. 


TREND ENTERPRISE 


P.O. Box 8623, Dept. IN-2 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota, 55110 


Please send the following Bulletin Board Teaching Sets: 


Check enclosed $___ 


O Seven Complete Sets, $20.65 
0 Health Day-By-Day, $2.95 


O Thanksgiving, $2.95 
O Christmas, $2.95 
0 Winter Scenes, $2.95 


Name — 


__ (Add 35¢ for postage and handling.) 


O February Birthdays, $2.95 
O Spring, $2.95 

O Easter, $2.95 

O Free Catalog 


Minn. residents add 3% sales tax. 





Ce 


Grade taught 


Scr ctnncenensiemsnssecceieneiniemsitoniie 


State___ 

















of these brand-new 
$7 CORONET 

FILMSTRIPS a 
do you want : 
for only 


7 


CORONET... 

the new standard of 

excellence in SOUND filmstrips.. . 
makes this SPECIAL OFFER. 


Offer ends June 30, 1968 P | VARS) & 
| sky FIL MMISTRIPS 


Aesop's Fabies 
(1) THE ANT AND 


THE DOVE 
(2) THE HARE WITH 
MANY FRIENDS 





The Roman Empire 
ROME BECOMES A 
WORLD POWER 
C131-1 


€120-1 


Seeing Great Britain 


LAND AND 
RESOURCES 


#5035 








CORONET FILMS Dept. 1-2 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago, III. 60601 
(Filmstrip Division) 


Coronet is the new leader in SOUND filmstrips. For quick, con- 
venient comparison, the silent, captioned version is offered—to 
prove to you that CORONET FILMSTRIPS achieve a higher qual- 
ity in color, picture and content than any filmstrips ever offered 
before. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the captioned Coronet filmstrip 
checked below (one only): 


() Aerospace: The Story of Flight; [) Neighbor- 
hoods: Neighborhoods of Many Kinds; [J Seeing 
Great Britain: Land and Resources; [] Aesop’s 
Fables: The Ant and The Dove; [) American Indian 
Legends: How Summer Came to the Northland; 
(J) The Roman Empire: Rome Becomes A World 
Power; (] Just So Stories: How the Elephant Got Its 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

What makes Coronet Filmstrips better? l 
| 

Trunk; () Seeing West Germany: The Land; [] See- | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

d 


Coronet is pre-eminently qualified to explore and develop the full 
potential of filmstrips. For almost 30 years, Coronet has produced 
more successful 16mm sound motion pictures than any other 
educational film producer. Coronet maintains a large staff of 
experienced instructional film writers, educational planners, 
editors and collaborators, and a world-wide production organiza- 
tion. Coronet curriculum correlation is always up-to-the-minute, 
and its full-color film library is the largest in the world. 


ing Scandinavia: Land and Climate. 
I enclose $1.00 (cash or check or money order only). 


Name 





Address 
City. State Zip 
School 


Position— 














Send for your Special Offer color Coronet Filmstrip today! 
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This new punctuation mark, 

called the interabang, is included 

in the Americana Alphabet marketed by 
American Type Founders Co., Inc. It makes 
a statement and asks a question at 

one and the same time. 


EMPHASIS 


WITH 
FEEDBACK 


The ability to make a firm statement 
while still leaving room for questions 
is one of the marks of an effective 
teacher. It also explains the success 
of UTI transparencies in helping the 
student learn faster . . . helping the 
teacher be more effective in less 
time. 

Colorful UTI transparencies with 








nw 
OOrTLO mean sraacecits iecoereeateD 
0 eae et. 00 0 rose 


Sad 
Ninsaiaciame 











X 





teacher to test students’ retention 
level. Complete series are available 
in MODERN MATH, ELEMEN- 
TARY MUSIC, and SOCIAL 
STUDIES. 

Special UTI Marking Pens give the 
teacher more freedom for creative 
interpretation. For detailed informa- 
tion, use the convenient coupon 


P. 0. Box 888 


UNITED TRANSPARENCIES INCORPORATED sincuamron, nw. v. 


Please send more information on: 


NAME 


[] MODERN MATH 
[] ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
[] SOCIAL STUDIES 
[] MARKING PENS 








SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 














Sold in 20-pound cartons 
by leading school !ng 2 
supply distributors 


Post Office Box 31. N 


Pariscraft Art 
Material is a com- 
bination of quality 
plaster of Paris 
and high strength 
gauze. It Is re- 
markably easy to 


MODELS : 
MOLDS cut. wet ana 


model. Pariscraft 
POSTERS dries fast, and 
0 takes paint beauti 
fully. Unlike papier 
PUPPETS. ore veaure 
a minimum of 
(oa =r-] ana] ®) Young- 
sters find the re- 
sults very gratify- 
S 1 | 
teacner 


Roniennls 


k- New Jersey 
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Reading teacher 


But, it was interesting to note, 
this group of pupils, too, depend- 
ed on their regular teacher’s ap- 
proval. They expected me to 
report to her on their accom- 
plishments, and waited for her 
praise and recognition. 

The class as a whole became a 
pet project with all three of us— 
reading specialist, classroom 
teacher, and _ principal—which 
reached its peak when I was able 
to direct them in an assembly 
program of choral speaking. And 
the class was permitted to go on 
a field trip—an idea no one had 
entertained earlier in the year. 


(Continued on page 86) 


When I dropped in for a party 
on the last day of the term, | 
found a calm and warmth that 
had been conspicuously missing 
at the beginning of the year. The 
students seemed to have gained 
in self-respect in a gratifying de- 
gree. Their good will, their de- 
sire to please—surely these were 
worth all our efforts. 

Would this procedure work for 
another class? I don’t know. But 
1 am offering this report as an 
example of the type of thinking 
reading specialists can use in 
seeking ways to help both teach- 
ers and students. > 


Lincoln the Inventor 


On May 22, 1849, just after his first term in Con- 
gress, Abraham Lincoln “of Springfield, Illinois” was 
issued Patent No. 6,469 by the United States Patent 
Office. His invention was a method of Buoying Vessels 
Over Shoals by means of a bellows type of air chamber 
fastened permanently along the sides of a steamboat, to 
be opened when the boat needed added buoyancy in 
shallow water or to navigate a sand bar. Lincoln himself 
made the 20-inch model of his device, now on display 
in the National Museum at the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. Thus at the age of forty, long before he 
became President and indeed at a time when he had 
given up any hope of a political career, Lincoln joined 
the ranks of famous Americans who were inventors. 







































































FROM THE PATENT COLLECTION OF M. J. RIVISE 











EBES(@BER@BE| DEAL 


— Shipped assembled except for 
base. Steel construction and welded steel base. Com- 
plete with patented paper cutters and metal dowels. 


Table Rack 

Three Décorols (Your color choice) .... 54.00 
One White Décorol . . ($18.00 Value).. FREE 
Your Cost . . . Deal B 





ey ae ae ad 


— Shipped completely assembled, 
ready to mount on wail. Wall mounting screws not 
furnished. Complete with patented paper cutters and 
metal dowels. 

Wall Rack 
Three Décorols (Your color choice) .... 
One White Décorol . . ($18.00 Value).. FREE 


Your Cost... Deal A 


ANY THREE COLORS 


: 


(either Construction or Poster): 


LIMITED OFFER 





COLORS: 

3SC Orange 33SC Blue 

5SC Yellow 50SC Dark Brown 
7SC Emerald Green 53SC White 

9SC Scarlet 55SC Gray 

21SC Sky Blue 57SC Black 
31SC Dark Greer 59SC Red 


100% Sulphite Construction Paper. 

24 inches wide, 50 feet long, packed 12 per case. 

Each roll plastic wrapped and individually labeled. 

School cost: $2.25 per roll — $23.50 per case of 12. 
Assorted colors: $24.50 per case of 12 — one roll each color. 


ERE CQBERGBE. 


Now available in poster and construction weights. 
This 100% Sulphite sheet is ideal for arts, crafts 
and decorations of all kinds. 


Poster Construction 


$18.00 per roll $18.00 per roll 
Each 1100’ long, 33” wide | Each 500’ long, 36” wide 


3SP Orange 3SC Orange 
5SP Yellow 5SC Yellow 
7SP Green 7SC Green 
9SP Scarlet 8SC Turquoise 
33SP Blue 9SC Scarlet 
50SP Dark Brown 21SC Sky Blue 
53SP White 22SC Royal Blue 
57SP Black 24SC Lilac 
59SP Red 33SC Blue 
50SC Dark Brown 
Will fit any oven et 
standard size 59SC Red 


36” rack. 


Printed by offset on Hycrest Vellum Text, Basis 80. 





WILLIAM J. McFARLAND 


Associate Executive Secretary 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


Give it 
a whirl 


i ena concern for physical fitness covers 
all phases of development. A skill often 
overlooked is that of balance and coordina- 
tion. For the past three years Wilbur Jones, 
Director of Elementary Physical Education at 
the Campus Laboratory School, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, has been 
making use of a “spinning platform” directed 
primarily toward this goal. It was developed 
by Mr. Jones and Dr. Joe McFarland, then 
Principal of the Campus Laboratory School. 

A joint patent, currently pending, would pro- 
hibit mass_production of the device, but in- 
dividual school districts may construct them for 
their own use. Materials are readily available. 
Except for a center-punched circular metal 
plate, the essential parts are a standard auto- 
mobile tire, rim, wheel bearing, and axle. The 
basic construction of the spinning platform in- 
volves unbolting the wheel bearing from its 
original position on the wheel rim and rebolt- 
ing it to the same holes on the reverse side. The 
circular metal plate is then welded to a short 
piece of axle which has been left in the original 
wheel bearing. A circular wooden platform can 
then be bolted to the metal plate to provide a 


place for the rider to sit or stand. Two holes 
cut in the sides provide handholds. 

The platform spins freely on the wheel bear- 
ing, operating by gravitational inertia. There 
are two basic positions. The rider may (1) sit 
on the platform with legs extended, or (2) 
stand on the platform with arms extended 
horizontally. Spinning is started slowly. The 
rider, if seated, can start himself by a push on 
the tire. If he is standing, a slight push by a 
partner is most satisfactory. By lowering the 
arms or pulling in the legs, the rider can in- 
crease his rate of spin. To slow his rate of spin, 
he extends his arms or legs. This allows him to 
regain or maintain his balance. 

Numerous innovations will be developed by 
a creative rider. Indian clubs or other weights 
held in the rider’s hands can be used to change 
dramatically the rate of spin. This should not 
be attempted, however, until a child has devel- 
oped a high degree of competency in the nor- 
mal standing position. 

Another innovation is provided through the 
use of a bicycle wheel. While the rider grasps 
handles fitted over the axle, holding the wheel 
with arms outstretched, a partner spins it. The 
spinning wheel acts like a gyroscope. By tilting 
the wheel the spinning platform can be made 
to rotate under the rider’s feet in either direc- 
tion desired. 

The entertainment which the spinning plat- 
form provides, coupled with its development 
of balance and coordination, make it a popular 
and profitable piece of equipment in our ele- 
mentary physical education program. Because 
of the small amount of space it takes, its por- 
tability, and its quietness of operation, it is 
readily adaptable for use in classrooms and 
homes. 

Why don’t you give it a whirl? Np 





EDITOR’S NOTE: We think Dr. McFarland’s spinning plat- 
form offers fine possibilities for science learnings too! 
See pages 150-51, “Investigate Circular Motion.” 





GET A LOAN 
BY MAIL! 


Only $479 


a month repays 





immediately, TAK E36MONTHS 
TO REPAY. Rush coupon today 
for your money...loan papers sent 


_ in plain envelope by return mail. 


BECAUSE YOU ARE A TEACHER I will be 
Happy to loan you $189—$307—$504—$793 
— $1010 or as much as $1205 on your sig- 
nautre. I’ll RUSH you the amount you need. 
Your friends, relatives, merchants, school board 
will not be contacted. NO time off from work 
—NO witnesses or cosigners—NO insurance 
required—NO embarrassing investigation. 


. =a NO SUMMER PRIN- 

Vd CIPAL PAYMENT! 

Cash You|36 Month| We require NO PRIN- 
Receive Plan — voun sua 
189 8.00 uring UR SUM- 
pe ae oo] MER VACATION. 

: Take advantage of this 

$504) $21.00} special offer only to teach- 
$793) $32.00 | ers. Pay all your obliga- 
$1010) $40.00 tions ... have only one 


small monthly payment 
$1205) $47.00] to meet each month 


instead of many. 






































COST-CONTROLLED LOANS! You pay 
only for theactual time you use the money—not 
one day longer! You borrow from Postal in com- 
plete confidence. We are licensed by theState to 
do business under the Small Loan Law, your as- 
surance of fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET YOUR MONEY QUICK! We have the 
money you need waiting for you. For quick loan 
service and friendly co-operation, ACT NOW! 
Complete and send us the coupon ‘TODAY! 
= As soon as we receive your re- 
—_ quest, we will rush to you by 
return airmail immediately, 
> — in a plain envelope, 
\ everything to get the 
ip hay money you need! 
=a 


Oe U5 On OF 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
200 KEELINE BLDG. @ Dept. 2B 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 68102 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


® D. 3. LEVITT, President 
| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2B 
| 200 Keeli Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 68102 
Please Airmail to me FREE ina plain envelope 
i everything I need to get money, so if I decide to l 
borrow I can get the money I need Right Away. | 
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ScienCenter includes: 
e Rol-Labette, versatile laboratory on wheels 


@ 34 labeled tote-trays 


Welch ScienCenter, Complete 


6 Science Activity Manuals . 
Rol-Labette only, with hardware, supplies, and 
1 Science Activity Manual 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE CIRCULAR 
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Welch ScienCenter® 


for grades K thru 6 


Consists of the Rol-Labette® 
(in use in over 1000 schools) 
and 
this new supply cabinet with 


more than 200 science items 


The complete Welch ScienCenter 
can go to work immediately in 
your classroom. Storage system, 
supplies, and manual of experi- 
ments are all designed to free 
the teacher to teach. Students 
readily develop skills in the 
processes and principles of in- 
troductory science. 


se 


e “Science Activity’ manuals with over 250 procedures 
e ScienCenter Supply Cabinet with organized storage 
e Teacher Notes and Instructions 


Qualifies for purchase under NDEA and ESEA, 1965, PL 89-10. 


No. 7615, $793.50 


ScienCenter Supply Cabinet only, with hardware, supplies, and 


No. 7612, $475.00 


No. 7610, $318.50 





THE WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


7300 N. Linder Avenue 
SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 60076 











our HEARTS 
replaced 
valentines 


| omni the first days of Feb- 
ruary, my heart cutters 
snipped and snickered while 
making valentines. The lace, 
glue, and flower routine seemed 
such a “blooming bore.” It was 
dull going until second-grader 
Sally wondered out loud, “Is 
my heart really shaped like a 
valentine?” 

Promptly bombarded with 
questions about real hearts and 
blood, I interrupted with a 
few. “Have you ever seen a 
heart? Have you heard a heart? 
Have you tasted one? Have you 
ever touched one?” 

As I have frequently found 
when teaching primary grades, 
the children weré about to en- 
rich the curriculum by explor- 
ing a special interest topic. 

And what a year it was to 
study the heart! In our second 


grade we had five doctors’ sons, 
one doctor’s grandson, and the 
daughters of two nurses. 


Plan of action From a pre- 
liminary discussion, we agreed 
to list questions on a large 
chart, and to assemble materi- 
als in three areas: books; pic- 
tures and magazines; models 
and equipment. An _ outline 
would coordinate the work of 
several committees. 


We Want to Know 


e Why is our heart where 
it is? 

e Why do we have a heart? 

e What makes a heart beat? 

e Why do we call a valen- 
tine heart-shaped? 

e Does my heart get bigger 
as I grow up? 

e Do hearts make a noise? 

e Why do doctors or 
nurses take the pulse? 

e Does the heart con- 
nect with the brain? 

e How much blood is 
in our bodies? 

e What is the heart 
made of? The blood? 

e How does blood 
travel in our bodies? 

e Why do we need 
blood? 

e How fast does the 
blood move? 

e How fast does the 
heart beat? 

e Why does the heart 
beat? 

e Do all animals have 
hearts? 

e Do living things 
@ that are not animals 
have hearts? 

e How fast does a 
snake’s heart beat? 

e How fast does a 
snake’s blood go? Is it 
red? 

e Why is blood red? 

e If blood is_ red, 




































MARIAN KAY SMITH 


‘how come it shows up blue in 
my wrist? 

e What is a blood blister? 

e Why do I get black and 
blue when I bump myself? 

e Does everyone’s heart beat 
at the same speed? 


Outline 


I. Parts of the heart 

A. Chambers 

B. Valves 

C. Blood vessels 

How the heart works 

. Right side 

. Left side 

Blood circulation 

. Beat of the heart 
Rate of beating 
are of the heart 

. How we can make 
our hearts work 
‘best and last long- 
est? 

What doctors can 
make hearts work 
better and longer? 


II. 


III. 


>aAaMIAM> 


Committees 


Books. These children 
brought some from home; 
asked the librarian’s help for 
others; and ‘received several 
from the Michigan Heart Asso- 
ciation. 

Pictures and magazines. This 


group found some. material ‘but -~. 


also had adult assistance. 

Models, microscopes, and 
other heart equipment. From 
the Eastern Region of the Mich- 
igan ‘Heart Association, the 
class received a model heart, 
and a machine with lights show- 
ing how the heart beats and 
blood circulates, plus films. 

Each child also received a 
heart puzzle that taught how 
the heart works, and it made 
them realize that hearts are dif- 
ferent sizes. This led to a win- 
dow-ledge exhibit. Children 
made a life-size rabbit holding 
a real egg; a big giraffe held a 
basketball; a collie dog had a 
tennis ball; a boy made a fist to 
show the size of his heart; and 
a raspberry represented the 
heart of a mouse. 

The Heart Association film, 
Your Blood Stream, told a fas- 
cinating story of red and white 
blood cells. To demonstrate the 
proportion of red to white cells, 


the class counted six hundred 
red candy hearts into a bowl 
and then washed the coating off 
another and put it on top. Thus, 
they could see that a healthy 
person has one white blood cell 
or leucocyte for every six hun- 
dred red cells. 

Every new word relating to 
the heart and blood was listed 
alphabetically on a huge chart. 
Second graders liked to say 
them even though they did not 
know what they all meant. 

After two weeks of intensive 
work and study, using all the 





materials at hand,the class took 
time out to paint impressions of 
hearts, stitch designs on burlap, 
and write stories, poems, and a 
Heart Song. (See next page.) 
Many heart questions were 
still unanswered. By this time, 
however, parents and the direc- 
tor of the Eastern Region of 


‘tthe Michigan Heart Association 


were sufficiently interested in 
our project to offer the help re- 
quired ‘to answer questions. 

At .this stage, the second 
graders thought of hearts as a 
precious treasure. They were 
gradually gaining an awareness 
of what medical people and na- 
tional and state heart associa- 
tions are doing to help each of 
us make our hearts last longer. 


Valentine Day The group was 
too absorbed in their study of 
the heart to be concerned with 
the usual February fourteenth 
fuss with its innumerable val- 
entines and too many goodies. 

Instead, the children were 
happy to (Continued on page 94) 





MARIAN KAY SMITH is teaching second 
and third grades in Thomas Jefferson 
School, Bay City, Michigan. 
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They’re ready!" 


They are ready to take on the world--to seek 
out new experiences, to form ideas, to develop 
opinions—and reading will contribute to many 
of their wisdoms and much of their delight. 

The CENTENNIAL EDITION OF THE 

SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 

for grades 1-8 (available in late spring) offers 
each pupil balanced and systematic instruction 
in the basic reading skills in a learning envi- 
ronment that gives him confidence and holds his 
interest. Completely redesigned and reillus- 
trated, with much new content material, the 1968 
edition contains selections carefully chosen for 
their appeal to children. Story content empha- 
sizes the many aspects of American culture and 
introduces the reader to many other parts of the 
world—thus reflecting the diversity of the 

world in which the child will grow up. Now, 
poetry can be enjoyed by your young students, 
also. THE SOUND OF POETRY for 

children ages 5-9 and THE READING OF 
POETRY, ages 10-12, (available now) are 
carefully designed anthologies that contain sug- 
gestions for related activities that will provide 
every child with an opportunity for aesthetic 
response and creative endeavor. 

*We are ready, too—ready to offer you and your 
students the finest in educational materials. 
100 years of publishing experience has taught us 
what you need in a textbook. Write for detailed 
information on the fine texts we have to offer: 


Rockleigh, New Jersey 07647; Atlanta 30324; 
Dallas 75202; or Belmont, California 94002. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 





Editorial and Executive Offices: Boston 02210 
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CK-1 


our Street 
CK-4 Parts 
CK-8 Signs 


CK-9 Signs 
CK-10 Trees 


DCA Convenience Kit 


Seeds on the Move 
CK-2 Safety Signs on 


CK-3 Safety Signs on 
the Highway 


CK-5 Geometric Solids 

CK-6 Using the Library 

CK-7 Classification of 
Plane Figures 


Street (N.E. U.S.) 


... another way to say 


DCA 
Convenience 


Kits 


de K and upwards. 


DCA helps satisfy 
a child’s curiosity 


CK-11 Thermometer 
CK-12 Circumpolar Stars 
CK-13 Trees along our 
Street (S.E. U.S.) 
CK-14 Trees along our 
Street (Plains States) 
CK-15 Trees along our 
Street (Pac. Coast) 
CK-16 Trees along our 
Street (Rocky M’t‘n.) 
CK-17 U. S. Presidents 
(Washington to Jackson) 
CK-18 U. S. Presidents 
(Van Buren to Pierce) 


of Speech 


Band 


of Spring 
of Autumn 
along our 


Orchestra 


overhead transparencies! 


You could say “overhead transparencies” and be thinking of 
any number of transparencies that elementary school 
teachers use these days. But when you say “DCA CON- 
VENIENCE KITS” then you are referring only to a special 
selection of professionally prepared transparencies which 
are unsurpassed for supplementing course subjects from 


subjects have been specifically 
selected and treated to appeal to the elementary school 
pupil. They range in course material from simple descrip- 
tions of street traffic signs to other subjects which give reign 
to the child's imagination such as “How To Use The Library.” 
Titles now available are listed here and more will be issued 
as time goes on. Included is a separate “Utility Kit’? which 
consists of grids, scales, map, overlays and music staff. Each 
kit contains, in addition to the teachers’ guide, from seven to 
ten colorful transparencies and are varied and interesting 
enough to satisfy the child's yearning for knowledge. 


DCA Convenience Kits 


CK-19 U. S. Presidents 
(Buchanan to Arthur) 
CK-20 U. S. Presidents 
(Cleveland to Harding) 
CK-21 U. S. Presidents 
(Coolidge to Johnson) 
CK-22 Beaufort Scale 
CK-23 Instruments of the 


CK-24 Instruments of the 


CK-25 Utility Kit (Maps, 
Graphs, Grids, etc.) 


DCA Convenience Kits Cost Only $9.95 Each .. . Order on 10-Day Approval... 


~ 





Dept. E-28 


Phila., Pa. 





DCA EDUCATIONAL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


4865 Stenton Ave. 


Phone 215-GL 7-0400 City 


() Enclosed is $9.95 for each of the following kits: 


C) Bill me $9.95 plus handling, for each of the following kits: 


a oe 
CK-2__ 
Ch... 
CK-4 __ 


CRS. CHP Ch19.. CK-17.... 
CK6.... CK-10... CK-14—. CK-18._ 
Ch? Ch... 


CK-21..... 
CK-22__ 


CK-15. CK-19. CK-23 
cee CHIZW. CK-16W— CK-2D.... CK-36.q.... 


CK-25 .... 





School 
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Our hearts: 


welcome a panel of doctors who 
walked in carrying stethoscopes, 
heart X-rays, charts, and pic- 
tures. After greetings of “Hi, 
Dad,” and “Hello, Grandpa,” the 
panel assembled at a table facing 
the class. The question and an- 
swer period began. One doctor, 
voicing the panel members’ sur- 
ptise at the type of questions, 
whispered almost woefully to me, 
“Why didn’t you send us these 
questions a week early?” 

The doctors then showed the 
children how to use a stetho- 
scope, and how to take the pulse. 
Second graders counted pulses 
while classmates were lying on 
the floor, standing up, and after 
dancing the polka vigorously. 
The results were compared and 
conclusions were drawn. 

After brief reports on all they 
had been learning, the class con- 
cluded their February fourteenth 
program with the Heart Song. 
Then guests were treated to red 
candy hearts. Everyone agreed 
that it had been an exciting af- 
ternoon, and I knew that our ex- 
perience indicated that hearts 


HEART 


(Continued from page 93) 


For Michigan teachers: Michigan 
Heart Association, 13100 Pur- 
itan, Detroit, Mich. 48227 
Books for teachers: 

Blumenfeld, Arthur: Heart At- 
tack: Are You a Candidate? 
(Paul S. Eriksson, Inc.) 

Gertler, Menard M., M.D.: You 
Can Predict Your Heart At- 
tack and Prevent It (Random) 

Kerner, Fred: Stress and Your 
Heart (Hawthorn Books) 

Needles, Robert J.. M.D.: Your 
Heart and Common _ Sense 
(Frederick Fell, Inc.) 

Books for children: 

Cosgrove, Margaret: A Is for 
Anatomy (Dodd, Mead) 

Fletcher, Helen Jill: For Junior 
Doctors Only (Bobbs-Merrill ) 

Glemser, Bernard: All about the 
Human Body (Random) 

Lauber, Patricia: Your Body and 
How It Works (Random) 

McGovern, Ann: The Question 
and Answer Book about the 
Human Body (Random) 

Ravielli, Anthony: Wonders of 
the Human Body (Viking) 

Schneider, Leo: Lifeline—The 
Story of Your Circulatory 


SONG 
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~ Blood cells are red or white or blue , 
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You and our hearts have work to 
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You make us live and we bve you,/ 
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Thank you, thank you , our 
whole life trough. 


can be bigger than valentines— 
even at the second-grade level. 


Reference Sources 


For all teachers: American Heart 
Association, 44 E. 23rd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10010 


System (Harcourt, Brace) 
Weart, Edith L.: Story of Your 
Respiratory System (Coward- 
McCann) 
Zim, Herbert S.: What’s Inside 
of Me? and Your Heart and 
How It Works (Morrow) 





On His First Day 
of School, 

He Already 
Knows More Than 
5,000 Words. 




















































































































Now all you have to do is teach him to recognize 
them when he sees them in written form. Easier said 


than done. 


It’s true —teaching children to read is largely a 


matter of helping them to interpret the printed form 


of words and sentences which they are already 


using in their everyday speech. But what is the best 


method for achieving this goal? 


There are many methods which have evolved 
through the years for the teaching of beginning 
reading. Among them are the /etter method, 

the word method, phonics, sight-word, and 
linguistics. Of these methods, the latest to be 


developed is linguistics—and SRA feels it is by far 


the best. That is the principal reason the SRA 
READING PROGRAM for Grades 1-6 is a 
linguistically-based reading program. 














































































































SRA/SERVICE 


This SRA/SERVICE form is designed to provide you 
with a fast, efficient means to get the information you 
need on any of our programs and services. 

For fast SRA/SERVICE results, complete the form 

and return it to us today. 


© Please have an SRA Staff Associate contact me. 


O Please send me more information on 
THE SRA READING PROGRAM for Grades 1-6. 


Please send me information on SRA programs in: 
O, O O, O > an 8 O.O.O 
“en “img Seca Lag d&g tee erg 
an? °4 


St Vig 
Sy, 19 “he, 
%e 
s 


The key to the linguistics approach to reading is 
decoding—which, in turn, is the key to learning 

to read. The degree to which children can decode— 
i.e., transform printed words into spoken words— 
determines how fast they develop reading skills. 

By using consistent sound-spelling relationships in 
early reading assignments (Dan can fan the man; 
the man can fan Dan) instead of the inconsist- 
encies in words used in many programs (words like 
go, look, come and fo, all with a different 

sound for the letter ‘‘o’’), linguistics, we*believe, helps 
develop decoding skills faster. Once these skills 
are developed, concept and vocabulary development 
becomes much easier. 


Has your school explored the linguistics approach 
to reading? If not, we’d like to send you more 
information on the new linguistically-based SRA 
READING PROGRAM for Grades 1-6. 


wane EG ee Ym ne renee eegey rere? 








Position 

School 

Telephone 

Address 

City Zip Code - 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


A Subsidiary of IBM 





Your instructional program can be rejuvenated with 


SPECIAL 


INTEREST 
CLUBS 


‘Golf for girls and archery for boys 


—rarely taught 
schools 


in elementary 


WHAT would happen 
in an elementary school 
if students were allowed 
to select the programs in 
which they were interested and the 
teachers they would like to have teach 
them? How can a total staff of thirty 
persons move from traditional, self- 
contained classes to ungraded teaching, with the teachers, 
children, and community accepting this new program and 
gaining educational benefits from it? During the past year 
the Paradise School at Las Vegas, Nevada, moved in these 
directions, and the results have been amazing. 

Once Paradise School was a separate, wealthy school 
district. It had a very traditional kindergarten-through-eight 
program in a stable community, with a high salary schedule 
for its teachers, and usually there was more money than 
could be used. 

About four years ago, the school was incorporated into 
the county school district. Because of new housing units— 
mainly apartments and trailer parks—the complexion of the 
school population changed. 

The staff began to identify many problems not present 
in “the good old days,” such as students not being able 
to progress at the normal rate, many more discipline prob- 
lems, poor attendance, lack of cooperation from parents, 
and many more emotional problems due to broken homes 
and one-parent families. No longer was the traditional pro- 
gram adequate to meet children’s needs. 

After many sessions we ventured into a plan of special 
interest clubs, with students electing one or two clubs for a 
nine-week period of time. From the first club session, we 


A swing instrumental group 


FRANK J. LAMPING 


knew that we had a winner. The morale of students changed 
perceptibly. They began to look upon teachers with greater 
feelings of friendship because they realized that teachers are 
also people who enjoy fencing, golf, archery, drama, and 
many more activities. 

Because of the children’s enthusiasm, the community re- 
sponded by taking a much greater interest in the school. A 
survey was made, and nearly every form returned responded 
favorably toward the special interest program, commenting 
on its positive effects on the children. 

The club program takes place on Friday afternoon and 
is staffed entirely by our teachers and student teachers. In 
addition, we have children coming to school a half hour 
early each morning to take lessons in French, Spanish, 
piano, instrumental music, and chorus. Others remain after 
school several nights each week for individual help in 
archery, tennis, piano, and team sports. The students them- 
selves have found new areas of interest, and have discovered 
skills they did not realize they possessed. They are more 
willing to try new areas—such as fencing and skiing—which 
they might avoid in the junior and senior high school be- 
cause of insecurity or embarrassment. 

Children are required to venture into new areas each 
nine weeks, with the exception of those taking foreign lan- 
guages. First, second, and third choices are indicated, and 
some students, not assigned to the more glamorous- 
sounding clubs, find that creative writing or drama is far 
more exciting than they had anticipated. 

The staff, in analyzing the first six months of the pro- 
gram, identified many educational values. There were gains 
in student academic progress and general attitude. These 
children would be able to make much better selections in 











ACTION REPORT 
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Charm club members returning from a trip 


junior and senior high school because of the opportunity to 
sample a variety of interest areas. 

No grades are given in the electives, and students are 
under no pressure to compete. But in the sport clubs, they 
have to be members of a team and learn to abide by game 
rules. Many students are not able to do this at first. We also 
notice signs of leadership in the elective areas. 

A serendipity has been a much greater interest in areas 
related to special interest subjects. Students are now using 
more library books and supplementary materials to find out 
more about different sports. There is a definite tie-in with 
the classroom because of the rules and regulations, dimen- 
sions of courts and playing fields, and terminology and 
vocabulary. 

Once a year, a “Certificate of Merit” is given for the 
most outstanding student in each area. These certificates are 
awarded in a special club program. - 





MR. LAMPING was principal at Paradise School in Las Vegas when he 
prepared this report. He is now principal of Hyde Park Junior High, 
Las Vegas, but the Paradise club program is continuing in full force. 


Fencing for as young as fourth grade 
taught by a regular teacher 


we LA 


Typing, with ga 
sixth graders getting 3 e. 
first preference 











New every month... 


Ss a.m. 


a collection of brief and timely items 
to spark the teacher’s creativity 


In many parts of the country, 
February is not too early to 
look for signs of spring. This 
is a fine observation activity 
for little people, and if you 
think 50 signs are a lot, you 
really haven’t started! Mabel 





Welty of Dallas, Texas, reports 
that her first grade found over 
600 signs of spring during a 
four-week period. Of course, 
they weren’t all nature signs— 
a man driving his car with the 
window open can be as genuine 
a harbinger of the season as a 
new dandelion shoot. 
Stumbling blocks in spelling: 
Betty Barker of Mineola, New 
York, and her fourth graders 
made a list of the 300 words the 
children misspelled most often 
in their everyday writing. Each 
child had a copy of the list to 
refer to whenever he felt the 
need for it. At the end of the 
year, the children had learned 
more from referring to the list 
than they would have by drill 
and “memorizing” the spellings. 
One boy who had practiced 
writing the word judgment 20 
times and forgotten it only had 
to check the list 5 times before 
remembering to omit the e. 
Snips of learning! When your 
children have become familiar 
with cutting snowflakes and 6- 
pointed stars from _ folded 








squares of paper, have them 
graduate to figures with other 


numbers of sections, first even, . 


then odd. Can they figure out 
how to cut a 5-pointed star, for 
example? For younger children, 
show them how to do it, then 
see if they can discover the 
rationale of the folding. 

To combine a little February 
fun with vocabulary building, 
have children experiment with 
making a crossword puzzle from 
the word VALENTINE. Or 
suggest that they write a rebus 
that applies to the custom of 
exchanging valentines with 
friends and relatives. 

The common flea can jump 
the not-so-common distance of 
200 times its own length! If a 
man could jump that far, he 
could go clear over the Wash- 
ington Monument, or jump up 
to the observation deck of the 
Empire State Building. Your 
children might take their own 
height and see how far they 
could jump if they had the 
power of a flea. Actually, a flea 
that size couldn’t jump that 
far, either. Can your young 
detectives find out why not? 
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Learning to manipulate door 
and window catches, snap locks, 
and other fastenings is a useful 
and interesting activity for 
preschoolers and kindergarten- 
ers. Adapt this activity for old- 
er children by letting them take 
apart and reassemble more com- 
plicated but still common 
household items such as a com- 
plete doorknob assembly, a 
water faucet, a light switch. 
You'll need a few simple tools, 
especially a screwdriver. Warn 
students to note carefully the 
order of parts as they remove 
them, and how it looks at dif- 
ferent stages. Encourage your 
girls as well as boys in this ac- 
tivity—today’s woman usually 


has to be Mrs. Fix-it. 





Joel Oe 


Prepositions often represent 
qualities of motion or direction. 
For example, ¢o is mobile, a¢ is 
stationary. By and around both 
move, but one travels a straight 
path, the other curves. Above 
hovers, over zooms! Students 
can get really interésted in ex- 





 amining prepositions and assign- 


ing such qualities. 


For your February music pro- 


gram, here’s a new idea: Have 


your students plan and make a 
tape, possibly as long as 30 
minutes, combining selections 
from as many different types of 





music as possible—and make 
them into a unified whole. Most 
of the selections will be from 
records, but one or two should 
be played or sung by class 
members. Keep an open mind; 
remember that the modern 
idiom is characterized by dis- 
sonance and sharp transitions 
(see page 71). 

Top ten: The Census Bureau 
recently released new figures on 
the ten most populous metro- 
politan areas in the country. 
They are New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Boston, San Francisco, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis. What were the top 
ten cities 25, 50, 75, and 100 
years ago? What kind of 
generalizations can your chil- 
dren make from these figures 
about population movement and 
growth? 

The birthdays this month of 
Washington and Lincoln lead 
to thoughts of our national 
heritage and what it means. The 
story is well told in a new series: 














of 16mm color films, ‘American 
History—Birth of a Nation,” 
from Charles Cahill and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Box 3220, Holly- 
wood, California 90028. The 
purpose of the series is to devel-= 
op upper grade and junior high 
appreciation for our heritage, 
institutions, and ideals. 
Graphing February tempera- 
tures with the length of the days 
can be done by classes in the 
northern U.S. and Canada to 
test the old adage, “When the 
days begin to lengthen, the cold 
begins to strengthen.” Does 
there appear to be any basis for 
the saying? Since your records 
are kept for only one month, 
is your evidence conclusive? 
Teachers could file this year’s 
records, and let succeeding 
classes use them to compare 
with their findings. 

Children can be made aware of 
the cadences of language by 
associating spoken words with 


the beat of a drum. The rhythm 








of the words Humpty Dumpty, 
for instance, is strong, light, 
strong, light. The pattern for 
Jack Frost is light, strong. 
Young children get a special 
thrill from beating out their 
own names. (Useful activity for 
FLES programs, too.) 


starters for 
creative teaching 
in February 








Brotherhood Week: is Feb. 18- 
24. Can you find a high school 
student who has lived in another. 
country? Having this young 
person with multicultural ex- 
periences discuss home life in 
his temporary homeland and 
show how much people are the 
same will do more than reams 
of written words to help your 
children feel one with the rest 


of the world. 









Nugget: Alfred North White- 
head said, “Knowledge doesn’t 
keep any better than fish.” Does 
this mean children should be not 
just collecting knowledge, but 
learning to use it? And if you 
really believe it, will you have 
to think twice about some of 
your teaching techniques? 

Flexible scheduling is part of 
the creative approach to better 
education. Here’s a way to get 
the children involved: Assign a 
block of time to three subjects, 
then talk it over with your 
group. They’ll readily agree that 
some of them need more time 
for arithmetic, for example, 
while others need it for other 
subjects. At first, you might 
need short discussions with stu- 
dents almost every day to make 
sure they are spending their 








time on what they need rather 
than what they like to do. 
Works well even as low as sec- 
ond grade. 
More dictionary dillies! A 
spinning mule could be a dizzy 
animal, but it’s more likely 
Siedddeiagiail Folsom Point sounds 
like the name of a piece of land, 
but actually it’s —................ 
A bromide is 
chromide is __._..__. A yellow 
goatsbeard sounds like colorful 
whiskers, but it’s really 





Children find impromptu 





plays much fun if they act out 
their own ideas and feelings. You 
and the class set an imaginary 
scene, name and describe char- 
acters, and decide what the 
characters are trying to accom- 
plish. Then let the conversation 
develop! Make only one rule: 
Just one character can talk at a 
time. Tape-record it if possible: 
if this off-the-cuff play sounds 
pretty good, the class may want 
to smooth it and give it more 
formally. 

Now that Michigan Governor 
George Romney has announced 
his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency, there is considerable dis- 
Cussion as to whether or not he 
is eligible. What are the qualifi- 
cations for President set up by 
the Constitution? Does Gover- 
nor Romney qualify? 

When you give a quiz, why not 
try accepting only wrong an- 
swers to every second or third 
question? See if this doesn’t help 
your test-worriers realize that 
not every question on every 
quiz is a do-or-die situation. 
Too, deciding why an answer is 
wrong can lead to more learn- 
ing than memorizing and giv- 
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ing back a “right” answer. You 
might even have ‘““Wrong An- 
swer Day” when everybody 
gives wrong answers—then ex- 
plains why they’re wrong. Or 
let children take turns being 
the ‘““Wrong Answer Man” who 
can answer wrong if and when 
he chooses—and see how often 
the others can catch him! (This 
may call for a little shifting of 
mental gears on your part. But 
try it and see.) 

Schools that have Tom Sawyer 
fences are enthusiastic about 
them—and so are students! 
Large buckets of powder paint 
of several different colors and 
big paintbrushes are kept handy 
for children to apply to the 
unpainted boards. Once a week 














a hose removes the results and 
leaves the fence ready for the 
next application. The children’s 
kinesthetic sense is stimulated 
by the large-muscle activity of 
the arms, shoulders, and, in 
fact, the whole body; and at 
the same time tensions are re- 
leased in a healthful manner. 
Any fence or wall will do— 
large scale and temporariness 
are the important elements. 








Sust Out! 
YOUR BRAND NEW 1968 
READERS’ CHOICE CATALOG 


READERS’ 


CHOICE 
CATALOG 1968 


Annotated listings of more than os 





It lists more than 800 paperbacks 
for grades K-12. And it’s FREE! 


You could call it TEACHERS’ CHOICE, because thousands of teachers rely on 
it to supply paperbacks for individual reading as well as for group projects. 
Or LIBRARIANS’ CHOICE, because it’s a favorite source of paperbacks for 
expanding library collections. Or even EDUCATORS’ CHOICE, because it 
offers top-quality books for text enrichment. 


We call it READERS’ CHOICE, because it includes titles to captivate every 
reader—books that will challenge your advanced students and books that 
will entice your most reluctant. 


In the new 1968 READERS* CHOICE you'll find: 


@ Hundreds of exclusive titles for younger readers—favorites from Scholas- 
tic’s popular See-Saw, Lucky, and Arrow classroom book clubs. 


@ 40 well-known books in i.t.a. editions. 
e Eight balanced Elementary Classroom Library collections for grades 2-6. 


-- - and much more 2 


And you can be sure that every READERS’ CHOICE paperback is suitable 
for young readers. Scholastic’s editors, in consultation with teachers, librar- 
ians, and curriculum specialists, carefully screen and approve all books. 
(Covers, too!) 

Selecting titles is easy with READERS’ CHOICE. Books are grouped by grade 
range and interest category, concisely annotated, and keyed to recom- 
mended reading lists. 

You'll find that prices are remarkably low. Most titles still list for 35c, 45c, 
or 50c each; few are over 60c. There are quantity discounts on purchases 
of $10.00 or more. And a handy order form lets you order either by indi- 
vidual title or by interest category. 

Why not clip and mail the coupon right now, and get your own copy of the 
new READERS’ CHOICE by return mail? There’s no cost or obligation, of 
course. 


: SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES 


904 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 
5675 Sunol Boulevard, Pleasanton, California 94566 


Yes, please send me my free 1968 READERS’ CHOICE catalog. 
: Name 


: School .. 


School Address .. 
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I teach 
word spacing 
with 


Paper 
Fingers 


BEATRICE BACHRACH 


HE problem of teaching the 
T concept of word spacing in 
manuscript writing has taxed the 
ingenuity of many a first-grade 
teacher. 

My first step was to show the 
children a need for adequate 
spacing by pointing out spaces 
between words in their readers 
and other printed matter. 

Many teachers encourage the 
use of a finger of the nonwriting 
hand as a spacer. But the motor 
coordination of my six-year-olds 
made this an almost impossible 
acrobatic feat! So I devised a 
spaceholder, in the shape of a 
giant finger, to use at the chalk- 
board. When the children were 
ready to write at their desks, I 
gave each one an individual-sized 
finger. These were made of tan 
construction paper glued to in- 
dex cards, outlined in black, and 


cut out. For fun and dramatic 
effect, I gave them red finger- 
nails. At chalkboard or desk, 
children held the finger after a 
finished word while they started 
the next one. 

This technique seems quickly 
to imprint the concept of spacing 
on the child’s mind in. concrete 
terms. It can usually be aban- 
doned in less than two weeks. 


COLORGRAPH 
teaches Handwriting on 
your Overhead Projectors 


Peterson introduces the new COLORGRAPH 
Transparency sets, This unique wall projec- 
tion method shows pupils how to correctly 
build every letter, step-by-step, in both the 
= and cursive alphabets. Now enjoy 
reedom and individualization of instruc- 
tion never before possible to handwritin 

teachers, A complete alphabet (both small 
and capital letters) is produced in 2 colors 
on six projectuals for use in oy overhead 
projector. These COLORGRAPH Transpar- 
ency sets are available in either Cursive or 
Print...only $17.95 net cost per set. For 
more information write to address below. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIVISION E 


Peterson Handwriting, 
P.O. Box 249, Greensburg, Pa. 15601 
Telephone 412/837-4900 





THE BOOKLET 








“Practical Ideas and Activities 
for Pre-School Enrichment Programs" 
by Dr. Castle and Dr. Porter 


$1.25 per copy 
ALSO, FREE copy of our catalog of selected 
teaching aids and materials for kindergarten, head 
Start, and similar programs. 
PRE-SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A 
Box 3959——ET Station, Commerce, Texas 75428 














MISS BACHRACH teaches first grade at 
Christopher School, Chicago, Illinois. 





Per 


TEACHING 
PICTURES 


Choose from 20 titles of full-color pic- 
ture sets. Each includes 12 big 10%” 
x 13%” pictures and 12 idea-filled re- 
source sheets. Our catalog also shows 
flannelgraph materials and kits, 
teaching puppets, helpful books, and 
more. All for teachers of children 3 
to 6! 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
FREE FULL-COLOR CATALOG 


eccclcfrerenrr nr 


NAME 


Send my catalog of Teaching Aids for 3-6 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 





ZIP 





David C. Cook 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60120, |... 5. 









The NEW MATH will FAIL 
unless it becomes a working tool 
in children’s everyday experience, 


says the recent report of the CAMBRIDGE. CONFERENCE. 


OUR SENTIMENTS EXACTLY! 


That’s why the IMPERIAL PRIMARY MATH SKILLS IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM takes your students, by prerecorded instructional tapes, out of 
the classroom into their private world...selling lemonade, -helping in a 
toy store, on trips to the zoo and summer camp, jumping rope and playing 
marbles ...in dozens of exciting ‘‘listen-do’”’ situations where math applies 
to them personally. They listen. ..they have fun... they learn. 











; SOON 


| 





Men. 


THE IMPERIAL PRIMARY MATH SKILLS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
—4(Q) math concepts on 40 top quality sound tapes, 40 pupil work booklets — 
is just one of a world of Imperial instructional tape programs designed 
to lighten your teaching load. Get the complete story now! 


O00OODAOOAOODAODDAODAODDAOHAAODOOAAOOONODANODHHDODAODAIN 


aL $f 


T Return to: to: Dept. 68-1A 





ine 


) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 














— | IMPERIAL? Peaeations, Ze i= 
IMPERIAL TAPES ARE UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED | 247 West Court Street 1S 
= AGAINST ERASURE OR DAMAGE | Kankakee, Illinois 60901 ' 
“<> __ Damaged or erased tapes returned to Imperial are replaced | Please send your 1968 catalog. i= 
(—— for a 50¢ handling and postage charge. | NAME 
(— IMPERIAL TAPES NEVER NEED TO BE REWOUND | => 
—S> POSITION —-, 
WH Each tape is packaged with an extra labeled reel. When J 
= the tape is through playing and wound on the extra reel— g ADDRESS l 
<— j 
7 > don’t rewind. The tape is ready to play immediately. | =} 
_— — 
nnn of NAVA, DAVI, and NSSEA. ALL 1S 
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Creative expression comes naturally 
when children can ““DANCE-A-STORY!”” 


Yes, RCA Victor’s eight Dance-A-Story 
albums have captured the fancy of teachers 

— and children — everywhere. They combine 
music, stories and pictures for creative 
rhythms, pantomime, dramatic motivation, 
beginning dance technique — even for pre- 
reading! Each album contains a7”, 334% rpm 
(L.P.) record plus a 32-48 page storybook 

in full color. Order direct from RCA or 
through any office of Ginn and Company. Only 
$2.31 for each book-and-record combination.* 
*RCA’s special price to non-profit institutions. 
Transportation and local taxes extra. 

The eight titles in the popular “Dance-A-Story” 
series are: 

Little Duck The Brave Hunter 
Noah’s Ark Flappy and Floppy 
The Magic Mountain The Toy Tree 
Balloons At the Beach 


RCA VICTOR @® 


(The most trusted name in sound 


iF Educational Dept. 

; RCA Victor Records 1.) 
| 155 E. 24th St. 

| N. Y., N. ¥. 10010 


| Please send the Dance-A-Story albums indicated. Bill us 
at $2.31 each, plus small transportation charge. 


No. “Dance-A-Story...” 


Little Duck 
Noah’s Ark Attention 
The Magic Mountain 
Balloons Address. 
The Brave Hunter : 
Flappy and Floppy _| City 
The Toy Tree 
At The Beach 








Institution 


























SAILING DATES 
LOS ANGELES SANDIEGO SAN FRANCISCO 
APRIL 19 APRIL 20 APRIL 22 
us 05 Y we JUNE 19 JUNE 20 JUNE 22 
<* AUG 19 AUG. 20 AUG. 22 
NAGASAKI HONOLULU - ARRIVAL DATES 
KEELUNG @ __ SAN DIEGO “YOKOHAMA HONG KONG _KEELUNG 
MAY 9 MAY 21 MAY 25 
HONG KONG JULY9  JULY20 JULY 25 
Wm SEPT 8 


SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


New Pacific sailing. Come aboard the 
Sakura Maru on the Pacific Coast and 
you're on your way. First Honolulu, then 
Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki in Japan. 


SAKURA Voyage on to Keelung, Taiwan; shop in 
Hong Kong. Complete round trip $1062. 
MARU One way: from economy—$300—to 
deluxe suites — $780. Call your travel 

agent or Mitsui OSK Lines, 215 Market 

St., San Francisco, California/530 W. 


6th St., Los Angeles, California/P. O. 
Box 3020, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


MITSUI OSK LINES 


Safety Information: . 
The MS Sakura Maru, registered in Japan, meets international 
safety standards for new ships developed in 1948. 


A limited number of sailing schedules and tariffs are available to.interested travelers. 
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We learned the 
shape of things 




















from our 


Feeling Box 


MARYELLEN STEFFE 


INDERGARTEN children are 

virtually compelled by an 
inner force to touch, poke, 
squeeze, and handle everything in 
sight. Annoying as this may be 
to mothers and teachers, it is the 
child’s way of becoming aware of 
his world and learning what he 
can from physical contact with it. 
We cannot overcome this habit, 
nor should we try. Instead, why 
not capitalize on the child’s 
natural instinct to learn through 
the sense of touch? 

A project I had much success 
with in my kindergarten was a 
“feeling box.” The box, 12 by 8 
by 12 inches, was made of heavy 
cardboard and painted a bright 
color. I cut a hole with a 4-inch 
diameter in one side. 

To help the children learn that 
they could “see” with their fingers, 
several familar items were gath- 
ered—a ball, a top, a comb, a 
crayon, a cup, and so on—and 
placed in the box. Working in 
groups of two or three, the chil- 
dren took turns putting one hand 
into the box to determine what 
the object was just by feeling 
alone. As each child felt the ob- 
ject he described it to the others, 
who opened the lid to see if he 
was right. 

In time the youngsters became 
quite proficient. Children who had 
never been aware that objects 
have definite shapes acquired the 
basic mathematical concept of 
shape and form. They began to 
realize that a ball is round, a pen- 
cil can be long and thin or short 


and thick, and the side of a 
wooden block can be square, 
rectangular, or even triangular. 

To further refine the children’s 
sense of touch I began to use tex- 
ture. Textured paper, scraps of 
cloth, fur, rocks, scouring pads, 
anything that was interesting to 
touch, was put in the box. Soon 
the children could tell if the arti- 
cle was smooth, rough, hard, soft, 
spongy, and so on. They became 
better and better able to dis- 
criminate between textures. 

As the year progressed and we 
worked on reading readiness, I 
became aware that the sensory 
approach to learning was by far 
the best for these children. The 
“feeling box” was once again a 
vital activity center. I cut a hole 
in the opposite side of the box so 
both hands could be used to feel 
the objects inside, which now 
were the letters of the alphabet 
cut from sandpaper. Some stu- 
dents even started to form words 
from the sandpaper letters. 

The feeling box was found use- 
ful in our number readiness pro- 
gram. Not only were the children 
able to learn the names and 
shapes of the numerals; they also 
began to discover the commutative 
law in mathematics. Many of the 
children became aware that 5 and 
2 was the same as 2 and 5. 

The project was an exciting 
learning experience for both pu- 
pils and teacher. ‘pe 





MRS. STEFFE is a kindergarten teacher 
in the public schools of Hammond, 
Indiana. 
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A story to accompany the above picture appears in the February issue 
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A story to accompany the above picture appears in the April issue 
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A story to accompany the above picture appears in the May issue 
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Events have been omitted from this year’s calendar 
pages so that students can fill in special events as they 
occur. Selected dates listed here relate to famous peo- 
ple, exploration, discovery, science, music, art, and our 
country’s growth, development, and heritage. How you 
use them depends on interests and grade levels. 

e “What's happened today?” Looking backward, children 
become aware of important events and the accomplish- 
ments of persons and nations. Through research, they dis- 
cover other events which interest them. ° 

e “Date Time.” At the beginning of the month, pupils 
pick a date to explore. On “their day” they have ten min- 
utes to share information through a song, drawing, car- 


toon, pantomime, poem, TV-type newscast, tape record- 
ing, or something displayed with the overhead projector. 
e “Famous People.” If the birth date is for an artist or 
musician, find examples of his paintings, or a recording 
of his music. If another figure, why not a biographical 
sketch? 
e “Today’s News.” What happened that your children 
think may qualify for a future almanac entry? 
e “Special Current Events.” Use each month’s calendar 
dates to record special current events. At the end of the 
month, how many still stand out as most significant? 
Now it is your turn to go beyond these suggestions, 
linking past and present. 


FEBRUARY 
1 Composer Victor Herbert was born 
1859 
2 Birthdays and event: Violinists Kreis- 
ler and Heifetz were born; Ground 
Hog Day observed in some states 
3 Birthday of “Go West, young man” 
Horace Greeley—newspaper publisher 
4 Birth date for pioneer transatlantic 
aviator Charles A. Lindbergh 1902 
6 The 20th Amendment made presi- 
dent’s Inauguration Day January 20 
8 Birthday and event: Jules Verne, au- 
thor of space and undersea stories, 
born 1828; Boy Scouts of America 
incorporated 1910 
9 Event: Weather Service started in 
United States in 1870 
11 Thomas A. Edison’s birthday 
12 Birthdays: Charles Darwin, Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, Abraham Lincoln 
13 Artist Grant Wood born 1892 
15 Birthdays: Astronomer-physicist Gali- 
leo, inventor Cyrus McCormick, and 
suffragist Susan B. Anthony 
18 Jefferson Davis became president of 
the Confederate States 
19 Phonograph patented in 1878 by 
Thomas A. Edison 
20 Astronaut John H. Glenn orbited earth 
three times in 1962 
22 Birthdays and event: George Wash- 
ington, James Russell Lowell, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, and Robert Baden- 
Powell (father of Boy Scouts) were 
born; Florida purchased from Spain 


24 Birthday of artist Winslow Homer 

25 Birthday and event: Opera singer En- 
rico Caruso born in Naples, Italy; in- 
come tax authorized in 1913 

26 Birthday of “Buffalo Bill’ Cody 

27 Birth date of Henry W. Longfellow 

28 Canadian Vincent Massey became 
Governor-General 1952 


MARCH 

2 Birthdays: Statesman DeWitt Clinton 
and political leader Sam Houston 

3 Birth date of Alexander Graham Bell 

4 William Penn given land forming 
Pennsylvania 

5 Geographer Gerhardus Mercator born 

6 Birthday of Michelangelo—painter, 
sculptor, and architect 

7 Birthdays and event: Horticulturist 
Burbank and composer Ravel were 
born; Bell patented the telephone 

9 Explorer Amerigo Vespucci born 1451 

12 Birthdays and event: Canadian leader 
William Mackenzie and Girl Scout or- 
ganizer Juliette Low were born; first 
transatlantic radio broadcast 1925 

14 Event and birthdays: Cotton gin pat- 
ented by Eli Whitney; composer Jo- 
hann Strauss and scientist-mathema- 
tician Albert Einstein were born 

15 American Legion founded 1919 

16 Two events: Philippines discovered by 
Magellan in 1521; West Point found- 
ed in 1802 

17 Birthday of frontiersman and scout, 
Jim Bridger 


18 Two birthdays: Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Rudolf Diesel 

22 Illustrator Randolph Caldecott was 
born in 1846 

23 Anniversary of Patrick Henry’s “Give 
me liberty or give me death” 

25 Birthday of sculptor Gutzon Borglum 

26 Birth date of poet Robert Frost 

27 U.S. Navy created by Washington 

30 Events: Alaska purchased from Rus- 
sia; voting rights guaranteed by the 
15th Amendment 

31 More events: Matthew C. Perry signed 
trade treaty with Japan 1854; Virgin 
Islands purchased from Denmark 
1917; Daylight Saving Time tried in 
1918; Civilian Conservation Corps 
started 1933; Newfoundland became 
Canada’s tenth province in 1949 


APRIL 
1 Event: In 1578 William Harvey dis- 
covered how blood circulates 
2 Event and birthday: U.S. Mint cre- 
ated; Hans Christian Andersen born 
3 Birthdays and event: Washington Irv- 
ing and John Burroughs were born; 
Pony Express mail service began 
5 Event and birthday: Marriage of Poca- 
hontas to John Rolfe in Jamestown, 
Virginia; Negro educator Booker T. 
Washington was born 
6 North Pole reached by Robert Peary 
10 Event and birthday: Patent system cre- 
ated in U.S. 1790; journalist and 
publisher Joseph Pulitzer born 
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12 


13 
14 


15 


16 
19 


20 
21 


23 


Yuri Gagarin completed first outer- 
space flight in 1961 

Thomas Jefferson was born 

Two events: Noah Webster copyright- 
ed his dictionary; Lincoln assassinated 
Birth date of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Thomas Hart Benton 

Birthday of Wilbur Wright in 1867 
Revolutionary War began in 1775 and 
ended in 1783 

Sculptor Daniel C. French born 1850 
Birthdays: Friedrich Froebel (father 
of kindergartens), John Muir, and 
Queen Elizabeth II 

Birthdays and event: William Shake- 
speare and Sergei Prokofiev were 
born; motion pictures first shown in 
1896 in New York City 
Puppeteer, illustrator, 
Tony Sarg was born 
Birthday and event: Guglielmo Mar- 
coni was born; UN established 1945 
Ornithologist and artist John James 
Audubon born 1785 

Telegraph inventor Samuel Morse born 
Three birthdays: Sculptor Lorado Taft, 
newspaper publisher William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, and conductor Sir 
Thomas Beecham 

Three events: Washington’s Inaugura- 
tion Day; Louisiana Territory pur- 
chased from France; first public TV 
broadcast 1939 


and author 


MAY 


3 


4 


Event and birthday: Medical school 
started in Philadelphia 1765; journal- 
ist and reformer Jacob Riis born 
Educator Horace Mann born 1796 


6 Event and birthday: England issued 


FEBRUARY 


first postage stamp 1840 and North 
Pole Robert E. Peary was born 


Dental Health Week 
Boy Scout Week 

Race Relations Sunday 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
Valentine Day 
Brotherhood Week 


MARCH 
Red Cross Month 
Girl Scout Week 
Purim 
St. Patrick’s Day 
Spring Begins 


10 


12 


Events: Mother’s Day first celebrated 
1914 and Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
flew to North Pole 1926 
Transcontinental railway completed at 
Promontory, Utah, 1869 

Birthdays and event: English nurse 
Florence Nightingale and polar ex- 
plorer Lincoln Ellsworth were born; 
Roald Amundsen flew over North Pole 
St. Lawrence Seaway construction au- 
thorized 

Events: Jamestown settled 1607; Ed- 
ward Jenner gave first smallpox vac- 
cination 1796; Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition began 1804 

First U.S. airmail service 1918 
Birthday of Secretary of State William 
Seward, purchaser. of Alaska from 
Russia 

Amelia Earhart became first woman 
to fly Atlantic Ocean nonstop 
Birthday and events: Glenn Curtiss 
was born; Clara Barton started Amer- 
ican Red Cross; Charles Lindbergh 
completed transatlantic solo flight 
Queen Victoria’s birthday celebrated 
as Commonwealth Day 

George Washington presided at open- 
ing of Constitutional Convention 1787 
Aviation designer and pilot Igor I. 
Sikorsky was born in Russia in 1889 
Birthdays and event: Poet Julia Ward 
Howe and dancer Isadora Duncan 
were born; Golden Gate Bridge 
opened at San Francisco 

Birthdays: Statesman Patrick Henry 
and 35th president John F. Kennedy 
First Memorial Day 1868 

Events and birthday: Copyright law 
enacted; direct election of senators ef- 
fected by Amendment 17; and poet 
Walt Whitman was born 


Special Events 
Good Friday 


Easter 


Pan American Week 
National Library Week 


JUNE 


1 


3 
5 


11 


13 
14 
15 


17 
20 


First Day of Passover 


Two birthdays: Explorer Jacques Mar- 
quette and Mormon Brigham Young 
Birthday of Jefferson Davis 
Anniversary of first public balloon as- 
cension held in France 1783 
Birthdays: Composer Robert Schu- 
mann and architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright 

Event and birthday: Committee ap- 
pointed in 1776 to write declaration 
of independence; composer Richard 
Strauss was born 

Yukon Territory established 1898 
Territory of Hawaii recognized 1900 
Events: Magna Carta granted by King 
John in 1215; vulcanized rubber pat- 
ent awarded Charles Goodyear 1844 
Anniversary of Battle of Bunker Hill 
Events: Great Seal design accepted 
1782 by Congress; Alaska purchase 
announced by President Andrew 
Johnson 

Birthdays and event: Daniel Carter 
Beard, father of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, and Rockwell Kent were born; 
Cyrus McCormick patented reaper 
Author Anne Morrow Lindbergh was 
born 1906 

Anniversary of General Custer’s dis- 
astrous battle with the Indians at Lit- 
tle Bighorn, Montana, 1876 

Birthday and event: Pearl S. Buck was 
born; delegates at San Francisco 
signed UN Charter in 1945 

Birthday of Helen Keller, blind and 
deaf author and lecturer 

Birthday of Panama “anal builder 
George W. Goethals 

Events: Eastern Indians assigned ter- 
ritory west of Mississippi River 1834; 
Pure Food and Drug Act enacted 1906 


12 Mother’s Day 
18 Armed Forces Day 
30 Memorial Day 


JUNE 
3 Birthday of Jefferson Davis 
14 Flag Day 


Washington’s Birthday 
Ash Wednesday 


APRIL 
7 Palm Sunday 


1 Child Health Day 
5 National Music Week 


16 Father’s Day 
21 Summer Begins 


7 
Birthstone 


amethyst 
bloodstone or aquamarine 
diamond 
emerald 
pearl 


Month 


FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 
JUNE 


Flower | 


primrose or violet 
jonquil 
sweet pea 
lily of the valley 
rose 
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New from Lyons & Carnahan 


~ Ammunition for 
the HANDWRITING 
REVOLUTION 


Heralded as the first advance from copy-and-exercise since the 
1890’s, Handwriting with Write and See® is classroom-tested LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Educational Publishers 
and proved. Affiliate of Meredith Corporation 


Self-correcting! The pupil knows instantly when he forms a FO Ee Sireet, Chicago, 60616 
letter correctly; he sees ink change color if he makes an error. C) Please send full details on Lyons & Carnahan’s new 
He corrects himself, works independently, learns and remem- | 5 picsss navy e roprecentatioe cat 
bers. The teacher is freed to supervise pupils individually. 

Prevents “legibility breakdown.” Teaches step-by-step mas- Our Handwriting adoption date is 
tery of handwriting for rapid, lasting results at all ability levels. 
Provides constant reinforcement and new interest at each step. 
Write and See is designed to create legibility that lasts a lifetime. School 
A complete educational program, grades 1-6, with Teacher’s 
Editions. Produced under the direction of B. F. Skinner, with 
the assistance of Sue-Ann Krakower. To see what all the shout- 


ing’s about, write and see. 





Name Position 











Address 





basic and supplementary reading programs «+ phonics -_ spelling «+ handwriting + health . social studies * science -« English . history 





Computer-Assisted Instruction - & 


University of 
Pittsburgh 
investigates Computer-based 





RUTH ANN SPONBERG 
Senior Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 


TOUCH-SENSITIVE DEVICE Colored shapes 
are presented in a series on upper section 
of screen. Student picks out next shape from 
random group at bottom of screen. If he 
touches board at correct spot, success is 
indicated by a bell ringing and a large light 


on top going on. 





:- Learning Research and 

Development Center at the 

University of Pittsburgh is housed 

in the Mineral Industries Build- 

ing, an old brick structure on 

Pitt’s Oakland campus. This un- 

imposing building seems like an 

inappropriate ‘setting to be the 

center of the country’s 

foremost .research about 

learning and about mod- 

ern educational technolo- 

gy. But here psychologists, 

computer experts, teach- 

ers, and social scientists 

are combining knowledge 

and know-how in an in- 

vestigation of computer- 
based classrooms. 

By its own definition 

the Center has as its goal 

“the strengthening of sci- 

entific foundations for im- 

proved educational prac- 

tices.” Behavioral scien- 

tists and educators are 

combining their efforts 

with engineers and subject- 

matter scholars to conduct 

studies of the learning 

process and to develop 





educational models. Through ex- 
ploratory and theoretical re- 


‘search, innovative instructional 


systems are: being designed and 
tested. 

A visit to Pitt’s Learning Re- 
search and: Development Center 
(LRDC) leaves many impres- 
sions, especially the extensiveness 
of the array of .equipment in its 
third-floor. laboratory. The hard- 
ware ranges from a Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation PDP-7 com- 
puter and a Westinghouse ran- 
dom access audio-unit to a “touch 
sensitive” device that has a Kodak 
random access carousel slide 
projector. 

But research at Pitt does not 
stop with the hardware. Creation 
of quality programs (software) 
for use with the machines is also 
claiming staff attention. Programs 
in spelling, timetelling, and num- 
ber experiences are being devel- 
oped at the elementary school 
level. There are efforts to devise 
a “computer” language which 
teachers may eventually use to 
program their own materials for 
the computer. 

Psychologist Dr. Robert Glas- 
er, a pioneer in the field of teach- 
ing machines and programmed 
instruction, is Director of the 
Center. Glaser is guiding LRDC 
activities in the direction of three 
major research concerns: first, to 
find out what happens when man 
comes in contact with a machine 
(interface); second, to develop a 
computer language for teacher 
use; and third, to inquire into 
basic instructional strategies, such 


as how to individualize instruc- 
tion and in what areas. 

For the classroom teacher, 
possibly the most interesting unit 
would be the electronic student 
station, which consists of a loud- 
speaker or a set of earphones, a 


‘keyboard similar to that of a 


typewriter, and a cathode ray 
tube (similar to a_ television 
screen) with an electronic pen 
that “writes” with a beam of 
light. (At times, a microphone is 
also added to the station.) 

It is with this student station 
that basic research is going on 
concerning the learning and 
teaching processes. The results 
may acutely affect tomorrow’s el- 
ementary classrooms and lead to 
instruction in a computer-based 
setting. 

Dr. William Ramage is Direc- 
tor of the Computer-Assisted In- 
struction Project at the Center. 
Based on his experiences to date, 
he considers the computer to be 
an excellent control device for use 
in individualizing instruction. In 
contrast to present instructional 
schemes, the computer can detect 
errors, and control amount, rate, 
and difficulty of material present- 
ed to the learner. It also provides 
feedback on achievement at the 
time when it is the most helpful 
to the child—immediately—and 
most psychologists recognize 
that delay in evaluation lessens 
its effectiveness, especially with 
small children. 

(To date, none of Pittsburgh’s 
programs has yet been tried- on 
a classroom basis. However, plans 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDENT STATION Re- 
corded voice heard through earphones gives 
child directions. “Typed” response appears 
on cathode ray tube above keyboard. 








classrooms 


for the future must include such 
testing. ) 

In addition to his work at the 
Center, Dr. Ramage spends time 
at the nearby Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories, in the In- 
structional Technology Depart- 
ment. He is attempting to utilize 
research carried on there in set- 
ting up computer. projects at the 
Center. 

This type of university-indus- 
try cooperation is indicative of 
the interest industry is showing 
in educational developments. The 
Pitt LRDC program is financed 
by a grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education, but much of its 
support also comes from industry. 

Pitt’s LRDC was one of the 
first two of nine such educational 
research centers around the 
country financed by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. Founded in 
1964, it now has a staff of over 
sixty specialists in psychology, 
education, social science, and al- 
so industry. 

Each staff member has a prime 
research concern, ranging from 
studies of response latencies and 
computer simulation of learning 
processes to the effect errors 
have on learning, and experimen- 
tal designs of hardware. 

The dedication of the LRDC 
staff is impressive. Each member 
is a specialist in his own right. 
Each is vitally concerned about 
education. There seems to be no 
hurry to “get something on the 
market” and no innovation is 
tried for innovation’s sake. 

Director Glaser feels that 
learning research centers such as 
Pitt’s should substantially avoid 
the dangers of premature conclu- 
sions about the effectiveness of 
computer-based instruction. At 
Pittsburgh they are testing and 
evaluating extensively before 


they subject classrooms of chil- 
dren to the methods, materials, 
and apparatus being developed. 

Teachers themselves must also 
become more scientific, demand- 
ing research reports on innova- 
tive processes and materials be- 
fore “diving in” with new in- 
structional modes. 

The Pittsburgh LRDC staff is 
continually working to refine ex- 
isting laboratory hardware and 
also to develop new devices. One 
such item is a ferrite manipula- 
tive board which can detect the 
shape and location of an object 
placed on its surface. An obvious 
area for its.use is geometry. 

Programmers at Pitt are main- 
ly undergraduates. Some work 
full time; others half time. It is 
hoped that teachers will eventu- 
ally be included, adding a mea- 
sure of classroom experience to 
this facet of research. 

The Center’s future? Dr. Glas- 
er believes that individualized in- 
struction, the computer, and in- 
struction based on psychological- 
ly tested methods will keynote 
future education. All of these are 
a part of studies at Pitt’s LRDC. 
The Center’s plans have two fu- 
ture trends in mind—first, the 
development of an educational 
technology that can provide for 
teachers tools and _ procedures 
based on scientifically conducted 
research, and second, the increas- 
ing involvement of engineers, be- 
havorial scientists, and subject- 
matter specialists or scholars. 


NEXT MONTH: Evanston, Illinois, tries 
computer report cards. 


Miss Sponberg welcomes questions about 
CAI. Although she cannot answer them 
personally, they will assist in planning 
future articles. She also invites reports 
from readers concerning computer use 
in schools. 





Add the 
missing dimension 
Comm (-t-] eal late io 


The Learning Center’s new, 
free catalogs are your blueprint 
for innovation from the nation’s 


outstanding pioneer in programmed 


manipulative materials. 


The Learning Center of Princeton, N. J. has 
helped over 1500 school systems add the 
‘‘missing dimension’’ of motor-sensory experi- 
ence through programmed manipulative mate- 
rials to their K through 8 curriculum. These 
materials, in the form of conveniently packaged 
‘“‘desk-top laboratories,’ provide the only com- 
prehensive presentation of manipulatives with 
accompanying teacher manuals and student 
discovery sheets for modern mathematics, 
geography and elementary science programs. 


The new Language Development. Laborato- 
ries offer the first organized multi-media pro- 
gram for the systematic teaching of perception and reading for children 
in the pre-primary and early grades. Each student becomes involved in 
learning and has the opportunity to actually manipulate and construct 
physical models that organize and describe his learning experiences. 


The new free catalogs ‘‘Involvement in Learning’’ and ‘‘The Power of 
Language”’ are valuable and complete guides for educators seeking cur- 
riculum innovations of solid substance, which have been thoroughly 
researched and tested. These innovative systems for learning are avail- 
able now and qualify for purchase under ESEA, NDEAand OEO programs. 








Use this coupon to send for these two important 
publications from The Learning Center. 


THE LEARNING CENTER, Dept. 108 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Please send me your free illustrated catalogs. 


Name 





School or Affiliation 
Address 














The Learning Center was founded by Creative Playthings, Inc., in 1961 
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TEACHING 


THAT MATCHES TODAY’S 


Widening Horizons 


Broadens and Accelerates Your Teaching Program 
Meets the Needs of Every Modern School Curriculum 


The secret effectiveness of TEACHING IN DEPTH is based on 
the age-old principle of repetition with a high interest ratio for 
every student — gifted, average, or a slow learner. TEACHING IN 
DEPTH provides every teacher with definite preplanned assign- 
ments. TEACHING IN DEPTH takes away two of the most provoca- 
tive obstacles confronting every teacher and every student — 
drudgery and lack of achievement. 


An Exclusive Feature of Every 
TEACHING IN DEI IH WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOK 


Because the basic facts of every subject are made interesting and 
exciting, learning is accelerated and retention forms a solid foun- 
dation on which to add the events and discoveries of the present. 


PLAN NOW to use “Warp’s Review-Workbooks” in your classes and 
Title I Projects this School year. They will bring the children the high 
interest needed for rapid learning. Interest! Progress! Thorough Com- 
prehension by every child—What more could any teacher desire? Order 
Today or when your classes are organized. We always ship your order 
the same day it is received. 


yeitaed WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CATALOGUE were ee NEBRASKA 





Elementary Classroom Teachers 
THESE ARE FOR YOU! 


Three new 12” L.P. records recorded for the 
classroom teacher who teaches Physical Edu- 
cation. Each record consists of four sets of 
exercises which take approximately five min- 
utes each. The first set of each record is a se- 
lection of activities which may be used in the 
classroom. 


Many of the exercises have been suggested by 
the President’s Council on Fitness. The melo- 
dies used have been culled from our rich heri- 
tage of European and American folk music. 
Each tune has been selected to fit not only the 
theme and rhythm of the exercise but the ap- 
propriate age-level. An ideal way to start each 
Physical Education period. 

The centerfold of each record jacket includes 
teaching hints, complete instructions and pho- 
tos. 

Record No. 

4032 For Grades 1 and 2 
ri 4033 For Grades 3 and 4 


Si 4034 For Grades 5-6 
i and Jr. High School 


—— 


tiie Records G75 each 


ae YOU SAVE $2.25 BY ORDERING ALL 
: 3 ALBUMS FOR ONLY $18.00 


These recordings qualify under 
E.S.E.A. and HEAD START programs. 
Write for FREE catalog. 


HOCTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, Dept. c 
Waldwick, N. J. 
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Credit cards 
(Continued from page 30) 


charge account at the bank at 
5 percent. Unfortunately he 
doesn’t give the cash-paying 
customer a 5 percent discount. 
He has raised his prices 5 percent 
to everyone to cover himself. By 
doing so, he makes more money 
on his cash customers. 

It is foolish to carry more than 
two or three cards even if you 
use such cards frequently. One 
oil-company card and one restau- 
rant-motel card are sufficient. 
Carry enough cash to pay for 
overnight lodging if a town does 
not honor meal-motel cards. 

Some of the credit-card com- 
panies give these tips to holders: 
Report a loss immediately; never 
lend a credit card; destroy old 
cards and any unsolicited cards; 
make certain a card is returned 
to purse or billfold after use. 

To thrifty persons credit cards 
are an abomination; to their users, 
they are a means of “ease of 
operation.” ‘oe 


Next Month: Income Taxes. 


Tumbling 


(Continued from page 41) 


Backward roll: Squat in tuck position 
with back toward the mat. Chin is 
pressed against chest and kept there 
throughout the roll. Weight of body 
is on toes; however, this roll may first 
be attempted from a sitting position 


on the mat. Elbows are bent with - 


hands at shoulder height, palms up- 
ward, fingers together (thumbs near 
ears) and pointing in the direction 
of the roll. 

Pupil rolls backward, sitting down 
just behind his heels. Hands, if kept 
in position, will automatically be 
placed on mat under shoulders. When 
hips are over the head, hands are 
pushed vigorously against mat to take 
weight off the neck. As the feet touch 
the mat, tumbler should come up to 
a stand. 


Common faults: 

1. Throwing head and body back- 
ward. 

2. Failure to remain in tuck posi- 
tion. 

3. Failure to push with arms and 
hands. 


4. Landing on knees instead of 
feet. 


Spotting: As the performer reaches 
the midpoint of the roll, the spotter 


may quickly reach in and grasp the 
child by the hips and, with a slight 
upward motion, take some of the 
pressure from the performer's neck 
assuring a correct finish. The spot- 
ter should be careful not to lean 
over performer as he may suddenly 
extend legs. 


Leg rolling: The performer lies across 
the mat with arms extended above 
the head. The legs and toes are 
straight with feet together. The child 
rolls the length of the mat—a contin- 
uous sideward roll. The roll is initiat- 
ed and accomplished by the move- 
ment of the hips and shoulders. If the 
hip lead is too strong the body will 
not roll straight. Accuracy should be 
realized before speed is attempted. 
A variation often used is to bend el- 
bows and keep them close to the 
body while the hands are kept in 
front of the chest. 


Tripod to headstand: Squat; place 
hands flat on mat, fingers spread and 
pointing forwards. Hands are slightly 
farther apart than the width of the 
shoulders. The head is placed on the 
mat forward of the hands thus form- 
ing a triangular base. The top of the 
head is not used; contact is made at 
the hairline. Keeping weight on fore- 
head and hands, place knees on el- 
bows and raise feet from mat to tri- 
pod position. 

The toes are now brought as near 
the hands as possible, bringing the 
hips over the center of balance. The 
performer raises or “kicks” one leg 
at a time into position. (Ease into po- 
sition.) In this finished position, the 
heels are in line with the head, the 
body has a slight arch, and the legs 
are together with toes pointed up- 
ward. 


Common faults: 

1. Failure to form triangular base 
with head and hands. 

2. Weight on top of head with in- 
sufficient weight on the hands. 

3. Toes too far from center of bal- 
ance on kick-up. 


Spotting: Stand to the side of per- 
former to avoid being kicked. Do not 
reach over to aid child in lifting legs 
into position. Grasp ankles of child 
after legs are in position. Sometimes 
a slight lifting motion will enable per- 
former to achieve correct body align- 
ment, but keep such aid to a mini- 
mum. It is best not to hold child in 
this position for ary length of time. 
The return to mat is made in reverse 
procedure. If overbalance occurs, go 
into a tuck position and do a forward 
roll. od 





PROJECT: 
“RIGHT 
START!” 


When it comes to music education, no one 
knows better than KITCHING how important 
the right start really is. 

They've been creating mallet played in- 
struments for school use for over 50 years. 
KITCHING knows their complete line of 
quality instruments will help teachers accom- 
plish 3 principal right starts. 


MOTIVATE... Pre-schoolers and elementary 
pupils to “explore” the colorful world of 
rhythm. 


STIMULATE . . . Youngsters to “discover” and 
develop a basic knowledge into a lasting edu- 
cation in music. 


ORIGINATE .. . New ideas... new concepts 
... through classroom participation, individ- 
ual creativity. 

KITCHING—From Kindergarten to College— 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


7 a ie NEB doth 3 i : TUNING BARS 
opepepeee eee ; EF j H 


TUNED BELL BLOCKS 
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RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 





KiTCHING 


A Division of Ludwig Drum Company 
505 Shawmut, LaGrange, Ill. 60525 


Please send me your FREE color brochure. 


NAME 
School___ 
ae 
= i City 
ORCHESTRA BELLS State 
Zip. 








MELODY BELLS AND CARRYING CASE 
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STANLEY BOWMAR CO UNC . ¢.QROADWAY, WALRALLA a ¥ 10585 


eatalng 
number 


18R 


And—Children's Stories, Math, 
Social Studies, Reading, Phonics, 
Games, Rhythms, Physical Educa- 
tion, etc., etc., etc. 


TIME FOR FUN—The album cover is a clockface—movable hands to attach. 
Songs for telling time: 24 hours, 7 days, 12 months, and 4 seasons. 


32.14 TIME FOR FUN, 12” LP 


LET'S DISCOVER: 


ABOUT AIR—Four recorded experiments for K-2 to teach that air is real, 
occupies space, and is composed of different things. Puzzle Page. 
32.2186 LET'S DISCOVER: ABOUT AIR, 12” LP 


ABOUT PLANTS—Plants are living things. Experiments in this album are de- 
signed to show how we know, also, that there are different types of plants, 
and how to distinguish them. K-2. Puzzle page. . 
32.2185 LET'S DISCOVER: ABOUT PLANTS, 12” LP 


ORDER ON 10-DAY APPROVAL 


Brand New Catalogs—Filmstrip & Transparencies—Record and Tape. Send for 


your Free Copies today. 


STANLEY BOWMAR CO., INC. 


4 BROADWAY, VALHALLA, N.Y. 10595 











TEACHERS INSIST ON THIS SERIES 
YEAR AFTER YEAR! 


Because... MUSIC FUN is na- 
tionally approved for classroom adoption. 
A programmed course in Theory and Ap- 
preciation aiding both teachers and stu- 
dents. Clever illustrations stimulate a basic 
understanding of notes and symbols, offer- 
ing thorough explanation and concrete ex- 
amples of fundamentals, progressing from 
beginning interest through creative activ- 
ity, instruments, formation of an orchestra, 
and famous composers. This series is highly 
praised by music educators. The Manual, 
described below, is a great help to the pri- 
vate, as well as classroom music teacher. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
for the 3 Student Books 


Contains plans for a year's 
work. Presents ideas for ef- 
fective planning of each les- 
son. Answers for all prob- 
lems presented in the Activ- 
ity Books. No. B-2990. 


No. B-3000 — Book 1 — PRINCI- 
PLES. Includes notes, terms, tone 
qualities, response to sound, tempo, 
design, and instruments of the or- 
chestra. 


No. B-3001— Book 2— FUNDA. 
MENTALS. Study of elements, 
phases of music forms and appre- 
ciation. Works of famous compos- 
ers and folk songs. 


No. B-3002—Book 3—ADVANCED 
PRINCIPLES. Famous composers 
continued. Essential features to 
complete a basic knowledge of 
music theory, harmony, and ap- 
preciation. 


Approved for purchase under NDEA 
Title ll, ESEA Titles 1, Il, Ill, and EOA. 


Sold by Leading School Supply Distributors from Coast to Coast 


For free catalog describing complete line write to: 


KENWORTHY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. 1-2 © P.O. Box 3031 © Buffalo, N. Y. 14205 
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Reading clinic 
(Continued from page 45) 


ideas as they read but each child 
is given material congruent with 
his reading achievement level to 
use in exercising the reading skill. 
So again I don’t want the teacher 
tied to a limited number of books. 

Types of grouping employed 
within any of the instructional 
appreaches or combined ap- 
proaches may include: working 
with pupils who represent a 
narrowed range of general read- 
ing achievement levels, cross- 
grouping pupils from the total 
class achievement range for in- 
struction in commonly needed 
reading skills, and designing 
group experiences in reading for 
pupils with common reading in- 
terests. Instructional differentia- 
tion results as pupils are grouped 
and use materials at their appro- 
priate levels. 

Unless teachers and super- 
visors of reading in a particular 
school setting establish guide- 
lines and define their instruction- 
al philosophies, pupils could be 
handicapped by abrupt program 
changes from one grade level and 
teacher to the next. An overall 
reading curriculum plan is essen- 
tial in guarding continuity as chil- 
dren learn to read. Approaches 
and programs may be different 
enough to confuse a child if he 
is switched haphazardly from one 
to another. 

Use of an eclectic system of 
teaching reading is desirable and 
can be accomplished with multi- 
ple materials at hand. For 
maximum pupil successes, eclec- 
tic systems of reading instruc- 
tion should be systematically de- 
fined and reasonably manage- 
able for the reading teacher. 


THE goal of all good teachers is to 
be as eclectic as possible. What 
teacher will not want to use the most 
effective methods and styles to pro- 
duce the most efficient reading pos- 
sible? One good way to assure eclectic 
teaching practices is to have informed 
teachers, as Dr. Vilscek states. It is 
poor psychology to employ arbitrary 
rules in an effort to impose eclectic- 
ism. A “rule of six” is as arbitrary as 
using only one basal reader system 
for all children or requiring that only 
individualized reading instruction be 
employed, and so on. The way to 
achieve eclecticism is the high road 
of the scholar, not the low road of 
arbitrary dictation. School principals 
should realize this and act accord- 
ingly. R.G.S. 





PROGRAMS 


ip 


6 Separate Sets of Color 
Filmstrips and Records 


... 6 Filmstrips 

6 Records per set 
Famous Comp s and Their 
Music — Chopin, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, 
Grieg, Brahms 





Great Composers and Their 
Music—Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 


Instruments of the Symphony 
Orchestra— String, Woodwind, 
Brass, Percussion, Melodious 
Percussion, The Orchestra 


Music Stories—Peter and the 
Wolf, Hansel and Gretel, The 
Nutcracker, Peer Gynt, The Fire- 
bird, The Sorcerer's Apprentice 


Stories of Music Classics—The 
Sleeping Beauty, William Tell, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
The Swan Lake, The Bartered 
Bride, Scheherazade 


Opera and Ballet Stories— 
Lohengrin, The Magic Flute, 
Aida, The Barber of Seville, 
The Mastersingers, Coppélia 


Each of above Sets ... 
6 Filmstrips and 6 Records 
. .. $60.80 per set 


Write for a 30-day 
preview /evaluation. 


al J? 
JAM HANDY 


(SAG MOLL I 
be j 


2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48211 





Exploratory Music 


Exploratory music¢ is currently 
gripping elementary education 
throughout the country. 
FRANK OLENCHAK developed 
an exploratory program at 
Baltimore, Maryland. Now he is 
pursuing the program further 
at the Campus School of 
Western Michigan University. 








W HAT is Exploratory Music? It is a program de- 
signed to see that music reaches every child 
rather than only the specially talented ones. 

The Campus School at Western Michigan Univer- 
sity has been conducting exploratory activities with 
children from nursery school through sixth grade, 
with the emphasis consistently on performing expe- 
riences such as singing and playing. Rhythmic, lis- 
tening, creative, and enrichment activities, all im- 
portant entities in themselves, are interwoven into 
the singing-playing experiences. Through these per- 
forming activities, the goal is for each child to de- 
velop an interest in music, whether it be as a singer, 
instrumental performer, composer, or listener. 

Early exposure to the rudiments of note reading, 
rhythmic activities, singing, composition, and play- 
ing musical instruments are all means of achieving 
this end. It is also hoped that music will act as a cat- 
alyst for other areas of the curriculum through es- 
tablishing relationships with other school subjects. 

Another advantage of an exploratory program is 
that it enables classroom teachers to do their own 
teaching of music successfully. 

On the next four pages five exploratory activities 
are described—wnote reading, composing, playing, 
listening, and rhythms. To conclude the feature, a 
chart shows how exploratory music experiences can 
be spread over the elementary grades. If your school 
is interested in the Exploratory Program, this should 
act as a blueprint for starting one. 
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note reading 





HILDREN must be note readers in order to 
become active participators in music. To 
achieve this, the Campus School has been ex- 
perimenting with a program at kindergarten 
and first-grade levels called Threshold to 
Music.* It is based upon the teaching tech- 
niques of the late Hungarian composer, Zoltan 
Kodaly. This system teaches musical notation 
through rhythms and “hand singing.” Much use 
is made of classroom charts, games, songs, and 
active physical involvement. 

The charts consist of visual signs and sym- 
bols which convey an image that is then trans- 
ferred to oral participation through bodily re- 
sponse. This experience enables the students to 
have a feeling for the “beat.” 


Once pupils have established within them- 


selves this feeling for rhythm, they are ready 


to explore the highs and lows of music. They 
learn that each tone has a particular hand po- 
sition. When hand signals are combined with 
the physical rhythmic movement learned ear- 
lier, the children discover that they can “sing” 
songs silently by moving their hands and arms 
in rhythm as they progress from one signal to 
the next as they move, they “hear” the tones 
in their minds. 

The charts~for the first year of instruction 
are based upon five tones: Do, Re, Mi, Sol, 
La, known as the pentatonic scale. (Tones are 
arranged like a major scale with the fourth and 
seventh omitted.) The note “re,” however, is 


not introduced until the second year of instruc- 
tion. It is possible to continue this system as 
there are charts available for three more suc- 
cessive years of instruction. Charts are also 
available for beginning this method of teach- 
ing notation in upper grades. 

While these activities are being carried out, 
children also sing rote songs and perform other 
basic classroom musical activities—rhythmic, 
creative, listening. 

Don’t be afraid to try this method. An ex- 
cellent guide supplies tremendous support for 
the classroom teacher who is embarking on this 
system for the first time. 


*Mary Helen Richards, Threshold to Music (Fearon 
Publishers, Inc., 1964). 


composition 





T THE second-grade level, in the explora- 
44: tory program, students write original se- 
lections without any previous knowledge of 
composition. This program also provides for 
integration between arithmetic and music, and 
simultaneously correlates music with social 
studies and science, English, art, and physical 
education. 

As with Threshold to Music, these children 
are learning to read music at sight through 
various experiences. But with this system, the 
student learns to read musical notation through 
composing rather than through singing. This is 
especially good for those who cannot sing well. 
They have the opportunity to learn to read 
music while they are enjoying the writing of 
their own compositions. 

Two number charts, one for rhythm and one 
for melody, are used. The rhythm chart has 
numbers corresponding to rhythmic note val- 
ues in music, and the student is taught to use 
all the notes from the chart to make up arith- 
metical problems with sums of two, three, or 
four. This helps him evolve various rhythmic 
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patterns. In other words, he might combine 
four ones (quarter note values) to create a 
measure in 4/4 time. 

Once the student knows how to use the 
rhythm chart, the system is enriched through 
the use of recordings, percussion instruments, 
the feltboard, the overhead projector, and the 
writing of poetry. 

Rhythms are clapped and played on percus- 
sion instruments, to develop a feeling for the 
“beat.” Many recordings which possess a strong 
rhythmic pulse are also used. These practices 
take place simultaneously with studying the 
rhythm chart so that auditory and visual stim- 
uli are both utilized. 

Children’s poems are used as the basis for 
understanding the fundamentals of rhythm. 
Words are clapped until the meter of the poem 
has been determined. Then the time signature 
is written on the chalkboard and the rhythmic 
notation placed under the words. The notation 
is clapped while the poem is being recited by 
the class. Percussion instruments accompany 
the class as it is recited in unison. 


With the feltboard, notes are placed on it 
without any time signature or bar lines, and 
pupils are asked to add the bar lines and cor- 
rect time signature. The student uses the 
rhythm chart as a reference for this work un- 
til he has it memorized. The comprehension of 
division of measures is important and much 
class time is devoted to this drill. 

The student does much writing of original 
rhythms in 4/4, 3/4, and 2/4 time. Trans- 
parencies are made of class-written composi- 
tions, which are then placed on the overhead 
projector for the entire class to perform. The 
class recites, claps, and plays on percussion 
instruments each rhythmic composition. 

Once the class is adept at using the rhythm 
chart for composition, the children are ready 
to explore the melody chart. This chart is also 
based upon an arithmetical problem-solving 
approach, consisting of numbers which corres- 
pond to the first seven letters of the alphabet. 

The student uses a set of plastic melody bells 
with a mallet for his explorations in creating 
melody patterns. 





The student plays the bells and studies the 
chart to establish an association between the 
numbers on the chart and the letter names on 
the bars of the melody bells. 

Books from music series are introduced for 
practice in learning to relate the visual aspect 
with that of the auditory. At first, simple songs 
using only a few notes are~employed. Then 
new concepts are presented as each new song 
is sung and played. Although the student still 
is not able to read music notes, he is able to 
recognize distances on the bars of the bells by 
counting. He associates this with the numbers 
on the chart. In this manner he is able to iden- 
tify the letter names of musical notes. 

We provide considerable practice in writing 
of original melodies from the chart. Once a 
child understands how to use the chart in writ- 
ing these melodies, he is ready to begin a study 
of simple form music. 

The student finds that a waltz and a minuet 
are both written with the same time signature, 


but that the form or design of each is dif- 
ferent. He sees, hears, and performs waltzes 
and minuets. Then he tries writing the rhythm 
for a waltz or minuet, using the rhythm chart 
as a reference to construct it. He composes a 
melody by using a mathematical problem-solv- 
ing approach with the melody chart. 

When the association has been established 
between the letter names of the musical notes 


and their locations on the staff, the melody is . 


superimposed upon the rhythm. Then the com- 
pleted composition is written on the music 
staff and played. 

The class discusses the historical origin of 
the waltz and minuet. They also learn to per- 
form many of these dances in physical educa- 
tion classes. 

This manner of. presenting note-reading en- 
ables a child, regardless of musical background, 
to write his own compositions. Freeing him to 
express his feelings musically provides a great 
enthusiasm for increasing musical knowledge. 


exploratory playing 





HE exploration of simple melody instru- 
ments such as the flutophone, tonette, 
melody flute, song flute, and the recorder are 
done effectively at the third-grade level in the 
exploratory program. While any instrument may 
be used, the one chosen should depend upon 
the ability level of the group and the back- 
ground of the teacher who is furnishing the in- 
struction. 

The flutophone is the instrument being ex- 
plored in the Campus School at the present 
time. This experience is essentially one of a 
singing and playing activity. 

Prior to instruction, recordings are used to 
acquaint the students with rhythm patterns. 
Students clap, sing, and play the rhythms. (We 
choose recordings written in various time sig- 
natures. ) 

Once the student has developed a feeling 
for rhythm and clearly understands the use of 
time signatures, he proceeds to the study of 
the flutophone. 

At the first class lesson, he plays simple 
tunes, holding the flutophone with the right 
hand and fingering with the thumb and first 
finger of the left hand. Then two more fingers 
are introduced. 

An advantage of the flutophone is that the 
student quickly achieves feelings of accom- 
plishment because of his rapid progress. This is 
important in keeping interest at a high level 
and creating motivation for further exploration. 

Once the student is secure with his fluto- 
phone, a music book may be introduced. The 


book selected: again depends upon the ability 
level of the students and the background of 
the teacher in order to insure success for the 
entire group. 

Learning to read musical notation in books 
can be made fun by dividing the class into two 
teams and playing football or basketball accord- 
ing to the season. Each person is asked one 
question regarding the location of the notes on 
the musical staff. If he answers correctly, the 
questions continue to other team members. 
The team continues until someone misses, in 
which case the opposite team is asked a ques-. 
tion, and the same process continues. 

In basketball, two points are awarded for 
each correct answer. In football, if four per- 
sons consecutively answer correctly, that team 
scores a touchdown and receives six points. If 
the fifth person also answers correctly, one ex- 
tra point is added to the score. That team con- 
tinues until one person misses. The other team 
then begins to answer questions. 

Our students develop a fine ear for music 
because all songs played on the flutophone are 
also sung. The aural sense therefore acts as a 
reinforcement for the visual and physical sens- 
es in learning to read music at sight. 

Sometimes, students learn to work together 
as “buddies,” helping each other. Often one 
person plays while his buddy sings. 

Our children become acquainted with the 
music of the great composers through the per- 
formance of their works on the flutophone. The 
“Minuet in G Major” by Bach is an excellent 
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example because this piece may be related to 
modern day rock and roll music. Once a per- 
former does this selection well, he immediately 
transfers this knowledge in recreating the min- 
uet as a popular rock and roll tune. Many 
works of guest composers can be adapted to 
the rhythms of today. 

Instruments of the percussion section of the 
orchestra are also explored in depth in third 
grade. Students are taught how the percussion 
instruments function in an orchestra and. their 
proper use. The snare and bass drum, cymbals, 
and smaller percussion instruments like the 
woodblock, tambourine, and triangle .are used 
to accompany the singing and playing in class. 

During upper grades all other sections of the 
orchestra are taught. The emphasis is on cul- 
tural attainment rather than technical skill. The 
buddy system continues with two students 
paired to work together as with the flutophone, 
except that now instruments are shared. While 
one is playing, the other is watching and listen- 
ing to see that the player is going through the 
proper movements. Each child spends half of 
his time as a player and half as a buddy. 

Strings are introduced during the first third 
of the school year in the fourth grade. Students’ 
chief involvement is with the violin, with some 
time devoted to exploring the viola, cello, and 
string bass. 

The next third of the school year is devoted 


listening 


to the brass instruments. Each child has a ba- 
sic experience playing the cornet and some 
participation with trumpet, French horn, trom- 
bone, baritone horn, and tuba. 

During the remainder of the year we con- 
centrate on the woodwinds with the clarinet as 
their major instrument. Supplemental wood- 


» wind experiences include the flute, oboe, saxo- 


phone, and bassoon. 

Music books are seldom used in the instru- 
mental exploratory experience until the fifth 
grade. Song series books are introduced in 
order that the student may receive a singing 


and playing experience while reading music. 
The player rarely plays the entire song, but 
usually creates a part, either individually or 
with the help of the class. Often he has only 
two or three different notes to play throughout 
the song. 

In the fifth and sixth grades, emphasis re- 
mains on cultural attainment as students ex- 
plore the instruments further. This makes pos- 
sible a very real instrumental music experi- 
ence which, it is hoped, will be recalled repeat- 
edly as the student experiences musi¢ through- 
out his lifetime. 





ISTENING activities form a broad part of 
L the exploratory curriculum. There is a 
wide range of experiences in listening to pho- 
nograph records, tapes, and performances by 
students, ‘teachers, and visiting groups. 

These activities are treated as an integral 
part of the entire music curriculum rather than 
one isolated area. Attention is focused primar- 
ily on the development of an ear for music 
through listening activities. 

In nursery school, kindergarten, and primary 
grades, much stress is placed on ear training 
by means of phonograph records and musical 
instruments. 

As early as nursery school, students beat on 
different size drums, blow on large brass instru- 
ments, and pluck stringed instruments. This 
aids greatly in the perception of “high and 
low” and the concept of “fast and .slow.” 
A child blows a trumpet and then compares 
the sound with that of a tuba. He then 
plucks or bows a violin «and compares the 
sound with a string bass. He beats on a small 
drum and compares the sound with a larger 
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drum. These comparisons allow him to use his 
ear in associating the small instruments with 
the concepts “high and fast,” and the larger 
instruments with the concepts “low and slow.” 
Once these concepts are learned they may be 
applied to listening for sheer pleasure and en- 
joyment. 

Groups of instruments are often tagged to 
help with identification. For instance, larger in- 
struments may be called “big daddy” instru- 
ments; smaller ones, “littlke mommy” instru- 
ments. This may prove beneficial in later years 
when the ear recalls the “big daddy” sounds as 
being in the voice range of a man and the “‘lit- 
tle mommy” sounds as in the voice range of a 
woman. 

While recordings in the primary grades in- 
still concepts in sound through exploration, in 
the upper grades recordings help students be- 
come acquainted with styles, forms, and periods 
in the history of music. Often a student partic- 
ipates with a recording through singing or 
playing. 

In sixth grade, pupils begin the year by com- 


piling an alphabetical list of composers to be 
studied. They are selected for their contribution 
to each of the various periods in music history. 
Names are checked for correct spelling and 
pronunciation until the student becomes famil- 
iar with the entire list. He has begun to form 
a musical vocabulary. This vocabulary enlarges 
as the student explores the music of the Ren- 
aissance, Baroque, Classical, Romantic, Mod- 
ern and Contemporary periods in musical 
history. 

While exploring Baroque music, for exam- 
ple, many key words important to that style of 
music may be discussed—canon, fugue, organ, 
harpsichord, clavichord. Children examine 
Baroque instruments and attend concerts of 
Baroque music. Recordings of music by Bach 
and Handel are played in class. Again, stu- 
dents sing or play along with the recordings, 
and frequently a class member is chosen to act 
as the conductor. 

An example of this is.the recording of “Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring” by Bach. The class 
sings along with the orchestra accompaniment, 





being very careful to begin at the proper time. 
A student conductor cues the class in, but all 
students use their ears to determine when and 
where their entrance occurs. 

Students enjoy being active participants with 
great recordings. It not only gives them some- 
thing to listen for, but affords them a knowl- 
edge of the structure of the piece. They are in 
a much better position to view the relationship 
of the component parts to the whole. 

Many song series books contain music writ- 
ten by the Baroque composers. Students sing 
these songs, sometimes using violins to accom- 


pany their. singing. Since the entire class has 
explored the string section anyone can accom- 
pany this singing. 

They also take turns at playing in string 
quartets in class. Students who become pro- 
ficient on the piano or an orchestral instrument 
are asked to perform the music of Bach and 
Handel for the class. Local visiting groups may 
be invited to perform Baroque music for the 
entire school. 

Once a fair understanding of Baroque music 
has been acquired, students relate what tran- 
spired in music to happenings which occurred 


during the same period in the United States 
and throughout the world. This provides a 
much broader viewpoint with regard to the 
arts. Students often touch upon the cultural 
heritage of the entire world while exploring the 
time periods in the history of music. 

Thus, listening activities enhance cultural 
background. They permit a firsthand experi- 
ence with the world heritage of the arts. Dur- 
ing the process, the student’s ear for music is 
constantly being improved. Gradually he be- 
comes able to discriminate between good and 
bad in many styles and periods of music. 





rhythm @ enrichment 





HYTHMIC activities are basic exploratory 

experiences during the primary. grades. 
Rhythms and enrichment are also present in 
the upper grades, but the activities become 
part of a larger whole such as a school oper- 
etta or festival. 

At the primary level, much emphasis is 
placed upon marching, skipping, hopping, 
walking, and playing seesaw in time to the 
music. At first the movements are fairly well 
structured. Later children devise rhythmic ac- 
tions of their own. Songs are usually accom- 
panied by actions involving movements of the 
body. Rhythm instruments are frequently used 
to accompany singing and form the background 
for actions with the body. 

Periodically song stories are dramatized by 


the class. Students. alternate being the main 
characters of the story. Parts are acted out 
while the remainder of the class sings and plays 
rhythm instruments. 

Simple dance forms such as the waltz, min- 
uet, and. polka are explored with regard to the 
design or structure of each. Students learn the 
basic dance steps in physical education class 
and often characterize the dance with singing 
and the playing of rhythm instruments in music 
class. 

When exploring the music of different coun- 
tries, folk dances are often performed. Songs 
are grouped to form a collection for use as a 
unit plan of study. The study of Latin America 
is an example. Students sample the Spanish 
language, learning to speak simple words and 


to sing songs using a Spanish text. Words are 
checked for their meaning. in English. Latin 
American rhythm instruments are explored and 


‘ used to accompany the songs and dances of 


Latin: America. 

Music, art, and physical education often 
unite for creative arts experiences throughout 
the year. These may grow. from a desire to ex- 
plore colors in the first grade to the explora- 
tion of synonyms and antonyms in the third 
grade. Whatever the topic for exploration the 
creative arts‘add much to the student under- 
standing of the activity. 

A festival in the upper grades is developed 
as a cooperative effort by students and teach- 
ers. Usually, three short musical shows are 
chosen so that every child may have a part in 
the production. The school is grouped vertical- 
ly so that each show includes students from all 
grades. Everyone learns all the festival songs 
so two groups can be the chorus for the third 
group’s performance. 

Original work is done by the students in 
composing songs, constructing scenery, plan- 
ning dances, and writing the script. The pro- 
duction allows much freedom for creativity 
within a wholesome social atmosphere for the 
entire school. The student taking part in such 
an endeavor finds music an enjoyable social 
release for his emotions. Being a participator 
helps him to develop an identity through mu- 
sic. He begins to “find himself” within the total 
realm of music. 

Another popular social. activity involving 
music is the “free sing”— an all-school assem- 
bly in our auditorium. The entire school gath- 
ers in an informal atmosphere to enjoy so- 
cial singing. Sixth-grade students often. sing 
next to first-grade students; fifth-grade students 
sit on the floor beside second graders. Patriotic 
songs, folk songs, spirituals, hymns, rounds, 
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The “free sing” permits students to feel they 
are members of the total school group while 
being actively engaged as participants. It is 
small wonder that our children ask “When are 


partner song. Students begin to build a work- 
_able collection of songs through this activity. 
These songs complement the repertoire being 
built through music activities in the regular 


partner songs, and show tunes form part.of the 
song repertoire. 

Frequently students conduct or accompany 
the singing. Teachers take an active part in the 


singing and “hold their own” in a round or a 


SINGING 


classroom. 


PLAYING 


COMPOSING 


we going to have our next ‘free sing’?” 


LISTENING 


RHYTHM & ENRICHMENT 





Grade 1 


Learning to read rhythmic 
and melodic notation; 
emphasis on action songs 
with strong pulsation 


Use of rhythm instruments 
and introduction to the 
percussion instruments 


Original words and rhythms 
to songs which have 
already been learned 


Recordings with a strong 
rhythm and accent 


Practice in bodily response 
to rhythm; correlating 
activities in music to 
other classroom work 





Grade 2 


Learning to read melodies 
at sight; introduction to 
singing in foreign language 


Use of melody bells and 
piano to aid in sight 
reading of melodies and 
in. performing original 
melodies 


Study of the theory of 
rhythm and melody 
construction 


Recordings for identifying 
melody lines 


Much practice in response 
to the rising and falling 
of a melody line; unit 
study of countries which 
relate to songs sung in 
foreign languages 





Grade 3 


Continued practice in sight 
singing of melodies, 
rounds, and canons 


Use of flutophone, 
recorder, and piano 
accordion as an aid to 
sight reading and 
performance of original 
compositions 


Study of the theory of 
form in music with 
emphasis on dance forms 


Practice in identifying 
phrases and other 
component parts of music 


Practice'in dancing to the 
waltz, minuet, march, and 
various forms which have 
been studied; correlation 
between music and other 
subjects 





Grade 4 


Learning to sing in parts 
by “hearing” the other 

part; use.of partner songs 
and simple two-part songs 


Introduction to sections 
of the orchestra—string, 
woodwind, brass; 

playing simple melodies 


Study of the combining of 
melodies in two parts 


Hearing linear parts 
horizontally; identifying 
the instruments of the 
orchestra; relation of 
art, architecture, music 


Ability to use the autoharp 
and other harmonic 
instruments as an 
enrichment to class 
activities 





Grade 5 


Singing at sight in 
harmony; ability to make 
up original parts; use of 
partner songs 


Continued practice of the 


‘ orchestral instruments 


with use of song books; 
ability to sight read 
simple tunes 


Study of the theory of 
harmony with emphasis on 
the vertical aspect 


Learning to listen vertically 
with much training of 

the ear; relation of music 
to history of U.S. 


Use of the ukelele as a 
chording instrument; 
making up songs for book 
fairs and festivals 





Grade 6 


Singing at sight in unison, 
harmony, and counterpoint; 
ability to sing a solo 


Continued use of 
orchestral instruments 
with song books and 
music books; ability to 
play along with music 
of the composers 


Seeing and hearing 
complete vocal orchestral 
score; being able to score 
simple pieces of music; 
study of orchestration 


Listening to larger forms 
in music; ability to 
distinguish and relate 
elements of music; study 
of Baroque, Classical, 
Romantic, Contemporary 
music 


Use of the ukelele and 
guitar for enrichment; 
ability to take a leading 
role in an operetta 


























conclusion 


e Insight through an analysis of music 

e “Musical skills through a unified approach to 
exploratory activities 

e A love for music through performance 

e A self-identity in the entire scheme of the 
music curriculum 


e An awareness for music as a means of re- 
creation and emotional release 

e Discrimination in music by being exposed 
to all types of music literature through per- 
formance and listening activities 

e Music initiative and curiosity 


What has been the outcome of this explora- 
tory music program? The curriculum is still 
being carried on, but results so far tend to 
show that youngsters are developing: 

e A more wholesome, accepting attitude 
toward music 


Reprints of this 12-page feature, Exploratory Music, are available as follows: 
Single copy, free; bulk orders.up to 10, 25¢-each; up to 25, 15¢ each; 26 or 
more, 10¢ each. Orders must be prepaid or on school order forms. Address: 
Dept. EM, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 14437. 
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Discovering Music Together 





For grades K-8 


By Charles Leonhard, Beatrice P. Krone, 
Irving Wolfe, Margaret Fullerton 





Natural sounds relate to music. When children first dis- 
cover this through the new Follett music program they're 
rolammn dal=t) mm w'7-b am Comme alel=1e-oc-laletiale mm nalel-)[omm-l-me- Mm ar-lelle-lmmr-lale) 
interesting part of their daily lives. The World of Sound is 
Tammi ah egevene ion dfolamm comm dal-mreleliel-1e Ma il-s¢-Jallare mm e)aelele-latm annie 
one of the new features of Discovering Music Together. 

Ys"Fi daliame=t-lolamm (=> 4am-lalemmigelaammeia-lel-mn comme la-lel-mmmlt-laallale mats 
sequential. Beginning with the basic concepts of high 
and low, even and.uneven, loud and soft, musical develop-__ 
ment continues in a sequential way to a more complete 
understanding of the elements of music: melody, rhythm, 
ar-Taanvelah em celesirer-lalemeh ae laallet-e 

Individual texts for each grade contain review songs 
ifcelanmmn cal-mm each ale] 0l-mmele-lel-rmm- Tamm iahegeleleleidlelammcomm dal-mme Lelie l-re) 
NESS ccdaliave pe olgeleie-lanPmanlel-jiomce)morevandialel-rem-lalemalshy) learnings, 
aaleh-} Lom fe) am alo) ivor-h(a-em el-) ale) elom-rolalel-rur-lalemant-lab Mm -lalelenalaarcian 
activities. Each text also includes information about com- 
posers and compositions, musical themes, and classical 
artwork. 

Correlated with each text is a recorded album of music 
for listening and three song albums. Result? Children 
‘hear’? music of every type...and learn to understand 
OMA Ae-Vah encom davon’ manlela-m-lololeh a dalt-mal-hwamelellel-lem-lalem-t-lelel 1a 
tial music program? Write for full details. 
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FOLLETT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 





1010 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 60607 





MARTHA FUSSHIPPEL 


FEW school experiences result 
in such multiplicity of learning 
as dramatic activity provides— 
particularly the kind that is cre- 
ated out of an ongoing curricu- 
lum-based project. Individuals 
discover abilities they didn’t 
know they had and groups co- 
operate effortlessly, having a 
common goal. Facts are uncon- 
sciously absorbed, and empathy 
for the real people of other 
times or other lands occurs au- 
tomatically. Every form of 
awareness, every skill a child 
possesses, is brought into fo- 
cus, and personality problems, 
such as shyness or aggressive- 
ness, are often relieved. RB 


W' HAD been studying about 
the American Revolution 
for some time when the children 
suggested creating a program to 


share our new knowledge. They 
wanted to use the auditorium 
stage and work for special light- 
ing effects. Costumes could be 
made at home. There would be 
a lot of extra work, but there 
would be a concentration of 
learning, too. 

The area of the Revolution 
agreed upon was “before, during, 
and after the Boston Tea Party.” 
The children formed groups of 
five or more and each group 
worked on one episode. The 
class was large but contained 
many responsible individuals. 
They chose topics, delved into 
books, studied pictures, argued, 
and asked permission to come in 
before school to work on their 
scenes. The scripts grew in folk- 
tradition fashion. 

The play had two acts and 
each act had four scenes. 


Act | THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 


Scene 1. The Boston Committee of 
Correspondence 

Scene 2. Before a Blacksmith Shop 

Scene 3. Green Dragon Tavern 

Scene 4. On Board the Dartmouth 


Act Il AFTER THE TEA PARTY 


In England with King 
George III 

At sea outside Boston 
Harbor 

Boston Wharf 

Paul Revere 


Scene 1. 
Scene 2. 


Scene 3. 
Scene 4. 


Each scene was complete in 
itself, a kind of short-short. After 
the episodes had been agreed up- 
on, every child signed up for just 
one. Of course some choices 
were made on the basis of friend- 
ship but this always occurs. The 
end of one friendship may mark 
the beginning of a new one. 
Wholesome meetings and _ part- 
ings among personalities are an 
inevitable side effect of any class 
activity. 

In the days that followed, while 
half the class members were en- 
gaged in individual study, the oth- 
er half were rehearsing their group 
scenes. Having a time limit 
hastened progress and the sight 
of other groups energetically go- 
ing ahead helped straighten out 
those who seemed to enjoy just 
being together. 


Each child knew his own part 
and also that of the others in 
his scene. This is an advantage 
of informal playmaking. When 
there is a written script, lines are 
frequently forgotten and the nat- 
ural quality of child acting is 
lost. If the episodes are espe- 
cially good, writing them up after 
the performance is easily done. 

There was wholesome rivalry 
among the various groups of ac- 
tors. The cast of each episode 
wanted its scene to be perfect. 
Individual capabilities | were 
seized upon and teamwork tech- 
niques perfected. 

The hero of Scene 4, Act I, 
turned out to be Jem, who was 
not too much of a book scholar 
but was responsive when there 
were things to do in the round. 
The A students in his group 
turned to him for leadership. Jem 
procured packing cases and 
supervised the dumping of “tea” 

(Continued on page 126) 





MARTHA FUSSHIPPEL, a curriculum spe- 
cialist, tutors students at Kennedy 
School in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Silver Burdetts 


Now in its Bright and beautifdl 1968 Edition 


Spell Correctly 


The program that has brought fresh interest to spelling 
3 makes it easy for teachers to offer first 
the words most frequently used 
grouped in fascinating linguistic patterns 
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Pupil’s and 
Teacher's Edition 
for Grades 2 to 8 
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KODAK BREVI 







... a quick way for you to keep acquainted 
with hundreds of things Eastman Kodak 
Company is doing with education in mind. 








IMAGINATION... 
AND SUPER 8 


In the execution of the Independent 
Study Project, E.S.E.A. Title III, here’s 
what a little imagination and Kodak 
super 8 movie equipment accomplished 
in the Niskayuna Central School Dis- 
trict, in a suburb of Schenectady, N. Y. 





e An art teacher filmed the textures and 
colors of an old building, then had the 
students do sketches from the footage. 


e A chemistry teacher directed her own 
super 8 movies of liquid reagents, solu- 
tions, and how to use a pipette. She uses 
her movies in class along with commer- 
cially produced films. 

e A student made a super 8 movie for 
his biology teacher on the names and 
uses of dissecting tools. He integrated 
actual lab shots with an animated car- 
toon character to introduce and de- 
scribe each tool. 


e An A-V coordinator established a me- 
dia center which enables students to 
borrow films and projectors just as they 
borrow books from a library. 


With the new KopAK EKTAGRAPHIC su- 
per 8 system, perhaps what happened 
in upstate New York can stimulate 
your imagination, wherever you are. 


“AUDIO-TUTORIAL’ SYSTEM 
WINS GOLD MEDAL 


A unique audio- 
visual system uti- 
lizing audio tapes 
in a supervised, 
self-instructional 
learning center 
has earned Dr. 
Samuel N. Postle- 
thwait the first an- 
Ak \ nual Eastman 
Kodak Company Gold Medal Award. 
(This medal is the newest of the 
SMPTE awards. ) 

Dr. Postlethwait’s system integrates 
tapes with printed texts and manuals, 





motion pictures or television, micro- 
scopes, and other media. It leaves the 
mechanics of scheduling and the re- 
sponsibility for learning to the students, 
freeing the teacher for orientation, di- 
rection, elucidation, guidance, and per- 
sonal contact with the individual stu- 
dents. 

Dr. Postlethwait is Professor of Biol- 
ogy at Purdue University. Any more 
audiovisual innovators in the audience? 


KODAK... AACTE 
IN JOINT WORKSHOP 


What are the latest innovations in in- 
structional media available to teacher- 
educators? What is meant by “the inte- 
grated and functional use of media in 
instruction?” How do the terms “micro- 
teaching,” “non-verbal behavior,” and 
“interaction analysis” apply to teacher 
training? These and many other ques- 
tions were answered at a recent 22-day 
workshop held jointly by the University 
of Rochester, Kodak, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Fifty educators and twenty 
observers attended the sessions. The 
meeting was the first of 15 regional 
workshops to be held throughout the 
nation in coming months. If you'd like 
to take part in this program, write to 
Kodak for further information. 


SUPER 8 TOP DRAFT CHOICE 
IN POP WARNER FOOTBALL 


Teaching an 86-pound tackle the fun- 
damentals of blocking becomes a whole 
lot easier, and a lot more fun, when you 
do it with super 8 movies—of the 86- 
pound tackle in action. 


_" 






Kids like to see themselves on the 
screen. So Coach Ron Bittner of the 
Pop Warner League Brighton Barons 
near Rochester, N. Y., decided to film 
the team’s games and use the movies 
as a teaching device. 

Fathers of the youngsters were quick 
to volunteer as photographers. The roof 
of a borrowed panel truck provided a 





mobile vantage point along the sidelines. 


A Kopak INsTAMaTIC® M5 Movie 
Camera was mounted on a tripod for 
the shooting. The pint-sized players 
were able to discover their mistakes and 
strong points, as they viewed the movies 
on a KopaK EKTAGRAPHIC 8 Projector 
after each game. The films also helped 
the boys learn to play the game safely, 
the coach said. One of the fathers who 
helped with the photography offered the 
following tips for best results: 


e Never jerk 
the camera 
from one posi- 
tion to another. 
All camera 
movement 





should be 
smooth and 
deliberate. 


e If the camera 
has a zoom 
lens, use it sparingly—and primarily for 
downfield plays to keep the field of view 
filling the frame. 


¢ When play is in the shadows, a finger 
should be placed over the automatic ex- 
posure control window to. prevent un- 
derexposure. 








e A camera with an electric drive will 
eliminate winding problems—and save 
time during fast-moving football games 
when winding could mean the loss of a 
play. 

e Shots of the down indicator and yard- 
age sticks should be taken at close in- 
tervals to indicate play situations. 


e Pictures of the scoreboard—if there is 
one—help document the game’s prog- 
ress and outcome. 


At the end of the season, game films can 
be shown to local service clubs and at 
the team and league banquets. 


NOW AVAILABLE-SCORES OF 
SUPER 8 TITLES ON REELS! 


Many producers are now offering a 
wide range of super 8 titles for use on 
KODAK EKTAGRAPHIC 8 Projectors. 

While we don’t have a list of subject 
matter, we can supply you with a par- 
tial list of both producers and distribu- 
tors so that you can obtain their cata- 
logs. Write us. 





WHERE TO WRITE: If you have any 
questions or would like to obtain any 

information or materials offered here, 
write: KODAK BREvI, Motion Picture 
and Education Markets 
Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
14650. 
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the owl and 
the octopus? 


Two colorful yarns your students can make up. 
With the free Coats & Clark illustrated instruction leaflets 
your students can make the owl and the octopus quickly and easily. 
Who knows, they may even make up a story—“‘The Owl and The Octopus.” 
Send for your free supply of leaflets today. 


Coats & Clark Inc., Dept. 1-28 
Box 383, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 07410 


Please send me-_______Free Owl and Octopus Leaflets (up to 15 copies 
until supply runs out). 
Shipping Label. Please print or type. Do not abbreviate city. 


Name ————— 


Address___ 











_State__ —— 
Offer good only in the United States 











{ 





EXCITING IDEAS FOR YOUR CLASSROOM PROJECTS 
ANN MARIE’S 


EASTER ART PORTFOLIO 


Pages and pages of helpful time-saving ideas and illustrations 
printed full-size on beautiful, assorted colored papers 
Ready-to-Use! Lambs, Chickens, Ducks, Easter Egg, Favors and 
Gifts, etc... . just cut them out... and you'll have a delightful 
variety of material for classroom activities, projects, gifts for the 
ny to make and take home, room decorations, and bulletin 
oards. 

ORDER YOUR — this NEW 1968 ANN MARIE'S EASTER ART PORTFOLIO is packed 

PORTFOLIO with wonderful ideas and full-size drawings. 
TODAY COMPLETE PORTFOLIO $1.00 POSTPAID 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP cert. 128 
6048 AVONDALE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60631 


| enclose $...... for .. EASTER ART PORTFOLIOS @ 
$1.00 each. 
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History is dramatic 
(Continued from page 124) 


into the “sea”—the space be- 
tween the stage and the first row 
of seats. Silence, with only a 
pointed order now and then, and 
swift motions made this short 
scene electrifying. 

The cast of “At Sea outside 
Boston Harbor” was divided in- 
to two sections. One section was 
stationed in the balcony and 
represented a cluster of Ameri- 
cans on land. The second group, 
on the stage, were American 
sailors returning on a trading 
vessel, ignorant of the fact that 
the port was closed. The conver- 
sation and action of this episode 
were truly Yankee in_ their 
pointed and laconic style. The 
actors themselves were quiet 
youngsters, and the New Eng- 
land spirit suited them well. Their 
episode was an alert and fasci- 
nating vignette. The “onshore” 
Americans warned the incoming 
merchant vessel of its fate if 
Boston Harbor were entered. The 
children in the audience loved the 
surprise of this scene and craned 
their necks joyously, dividing 
their attention between the stay- 
at-home folks and the sailors. 

Action and excitement for the 
ride of Paul Revere were achieved 
through voice and sound with the 
appearance of just one child. The 
stage was free of properties, and 
dark. There were only the cur- 
tains at the sides and rear. Paul 
Revere’s voice would come from 
different parts of the stage or 
from off stage, giving the illusion 
of motion. This action was ac- 
companied by the sound of hoof- 
beats. The answering voices also 
came from various sides and cor- 
ners. Usually the man of the 
house answered; however, at 
times a woman’s or a child’s voice 
was heard. 

This scene awoke tremendous 
enthusiasm on the part of one of 
its actors. Craig took the part of 
a farmer—the only character 
who was visible. His speaking 
part was very short, but he 
wanted to make a costume for 
himself—a cap and a nightshirt. 
Though he lived in a crowded 
trailer, he assured us that his 
mother would allow him to use 
her portable sewing machine. She 
did, and he made a fetching 
costume. To show up Craig’s 
homemade nightshirt and cap, a 
spotlight was used, and Farmer 
Craig almost reduced Paul 
Revere to a minor role! - 





WORLD LANDMARK 


LOAN 


For Evaluation 


WORLD LANDMARK—ENRICHMENT RECORDS 


This new series will help teachers 
make world history come alive... 
Free Teachers’ Guides 


AMERICAN LANDMARK—ENRICHMENT RECORDS 
Exciting, authentic dramatizations 
of historical events, based on 
Landmark Books, published by 
Random House. Upper Elemen- 
tary and Junior High...Free Teach- 
ers’ Guides 


American Landmark—Enrichment Filmstrips 
Correlated with Landmark Rec- 
ords. Just enough overlapping of 
information to reinforce learning 
... Free Teachers’ Guides 


AMERICAN DOCUMENT—ENRICHMENT RECORDS 
Famous American documents and 
their backgrounds come alive. 
Senior High and Junior High... 
Free Teachers’ Guides 


PROSE AND POETRY—ENRICHMENT RECORDS 
Great actors like Ralph Bellamy, 
Julie Harris, Raymond Massey, 
Arlene Francis, Ogden Nash, and 
many others bring literature alive 
for grades 7 through 12... Free 
Unique Selection Finder 


Guaranteed to make good literature and 
American history more exciting. 


We send free 
® Records on loan for your evaluation. 
® Sample Leads to Listening. 
® Descriptive brochure. 


Write today: 


Enrichment Teaching Materials 
246 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10001 











Looking for a new position? 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN TEACHING dy 
Barbara M. L. Katcher. New, comprehensive guide to 
positions in public and private schools, colleges, 
universities, and overseas schools gives the answer 
to questions about applications, certifications, 
resumes, salaries, interviews, etc. Contains se- 
lected lists of schools, colleges, universities with 
names of officials. Indispensable to anyone seek- 
ing a position in teaching! Cloth $5.00. Return in 
10 days if not fully satisfied. At your bookstore 
or send remittance to: 


ARCO Publishing Co., Dept. P-2 
219 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003 











BORROW $100 TO $500 SIGNATURE. 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 





pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE, DEPT. |, srunoince, aus 
Nome 
Address 
City 





























Alaska. It’s all too much to tell 
in one ad. But here’s one example 
of how to make your getaway : 
drive aboard one of the State’s 


modern ferryliners at Prince Rupert, 


British Columbia. Start your cruise 
up the famed ‘Inside Passage’— 
early explorer and. gold-rush route. 
See scenery that has to be called 
super-spectacular. You'll slip by 
glaciers crushing to the sea. High 
forested mountains plunge to deep 
fjords. Around the bend, there's a 


fishing village or a surprised whale. 
Deer and bear watch you go by. 
The weather's warm. 

It's only 90 miles to Ketchikan, 
the world’s salmon capital, where 
you'll see the greatest collection of 
totem poles anywhere. Wrangell, 
gateway to the spectacular 
Stikine River country. Petersburg, 
the picturesque “‘little Norway” 
fishing town. Sitka, where the 
Russians said ‘‘nyet”’ too often to 
the Tlingit Indians, resulting in 
the ‘Battle of Alaska.”’ Capital city, 
Juneau, where you can ride an 
ore car through one of Alaska’s 
fabled gold mines. 

At the top of the Alaska 
Panhandle you have a delightful 
decision. Cruise to Haines and 
take the Haines Highway 150 
miles north to meet the Alaska 
Highway. Or put your car on a 
train at Skagway—jumping off 
point for the Klondike Gold Rush. 
Ride a parlor car over the Gold Rush 
Trail to link with the Alaska High- 
way at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 


Get away to it all” 


Then on to Fairbanks, where you 
can live it up in a mining town 
saloon or visit ‘““Alaskaland,”’ new 
fun fair of the North. 

More of this great state is still 
ahead. Mt. McKinley and 
Anchorage. Eskimoland above the 
Arctic Circle. Along the way, you 
can stop to fish, hunt, take in the 
history, the scenery. And bring 
your camera. These are pictures 
your friends will want to see. 

SAFETY INFORMATION: The 
State of Alaska ferries Malaspina, 
Taku and Matanuska, registered in 
the United States, meet Interna- 
tional Safety Standards for new 
ships developed in 1960. 


r 
Alaska Travel Division, Pouch E-9 
| Juneau, Alaska 99801 


| Let me know about it all! 

| Send all the information on where to go, 
what to see, how to travel, what to wear 
and how to be a Walrus. 





Name 


Address 








=o alaska! 
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There’s no extra charge! 


And you can... 
right out of New York. Beginning in April 1968, 
PIA will link the old world and the new with daily Boeing jet flights, 
between New York, The U.K., Europe, Russia, The Middle East, Africa and Asia. 


Ask your travel agent to link you to the elegance and know-how of PIA, or phone... 


LONDON ~ FRANKFURT MOSCOW po iw SHANGHAI 
: PESHAW. 
naa. a = KATHMANDU 


PARIS ISTANBUL = TEHERAN RAWALPINDI SKARDU | 
| ISHURDI 


GENEVA | ~ vatcpun 4) 0) LAHORE i 
i'¥a ae ae } SYLHET 
; MULTAN 
@ DHAHRAN St J 


ROME i BEIRUT sg Ts . 
BAHRAIN & [I~ DACCA~TICOMILLA = CANTON 
Ne KARACHI jesgo ne 5 


RANGOON 
NAIROBI —— jeppaH BANGKOK @ 


NEW YORK: 608 Fifth Avenue / CHICAGO: Tel. Enterprise 4065 | SAN FRANCISCO: 323 Geary St. 
PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES - Wy asyincton, D. C.: 1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. { CANADA: 1 Place Ville Marie, Montreal 2 








} CHITTAGONG 


t 
") COX'S BAZAAR 
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Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
Historical Stops in Virginia 
Atlanta, Gateway to the South 
The Sun Coast of Florida 

San Antonio’s HemisFair ’68 


Maryland 


The gateway to 
Maryland’s _pictur- 
esque and unspoiled 
Eastern Shore is 
Annapolis, just thirteen 
miles from Baltimore and 
slightly more from Washington, D.C. 

Founded in 1649, the old town of Annapolis 
is ideal for a walking tour. Within a few 
hundred acres, you find the United States 
Naval Academy, with its excellent museum 
and the crypt of John Paul Jones; the campus 
of St. John’s College, founded in 1696; the 
City Hall, where George Washington was 
feted the night before he resigned his com- 
mission in the Continental Army; the Mary- 
land State House and Governor’s Mansion, 
and some of the finest Georgian architecture 

in America. 

Historic Annapolis, Inc. 
conducts walking tours for 
small groups. Fees range from 
50¢ for students to $2.25 for 
adults. The minimum group 
charge is $5, and reservations 

= are required. 

Plan your walking tour to end at the City 
Dock, where you can lunch at open-air stalls 
on fresh oysters and clams; or you can take a 
table at the nautical Harbour House, where 
lunch runs from 90¢ to $1.40. 

Dress parades are held at the Naval Acad- 
emy every Wednesday at 3:30 P.M. in the fall 
and spring. 

South of Annapolis is the 
colorful Eastern Shore—a 
maze of quiet inlets and 
sparsely populated islands. 

The best way to tour this 
area is by sailboat. Chesa- 
peake Cruises, Inc. offers 
economy charters for groups 
of five or six, for as many 


days as you like. Captain Gerry Morton skip- 
pers the vessel, a two-masted bay craft known 
as a “bugeye.” He supplies bed linens and 
his expert knowledge of the bay. Guests 
supply their own food and beverage, doing 
the cooking in the ship’s galley. The charge 
for six people is $50 a day, plus dockage 
fees, which are small. When you consider 
that you eliminate motel fees by sleeping on 
the boat, this is a bargain. 

If you prefer to drive, take Route 50 across 
the Chesapeake Bay Bridge (toll) and head 
south. Make your first stop at Wye Mills, 
where you will find one of the oldest Epis- 
copal churches in America (1721) with a 
slave gallery. Be sure to visit the old Wye 
Grist Mill which still grinds flour exactly the 
way it was made for Washington’s men at 
Valley Forge. Nearby is Wye Oak, 400 years, 
old, 50 feet around, and 95 feet tall. 

Southwest of Westover, 
on Rt. 413, is the fish- 
ing village of Crisfield, 
famed for its “Crab 
Derby,” a Labor Day 
weekend event where 
“speedy” Eastern Shore crabs are raced 
against crabs from other states. But for most 
of the year, Crisfield is the point of departure 
for Smith Island. Ten miles off the coast, 
Smith Island is an untouched retreat where 
800 residents live in three tiny villages and 
there are few automobiles in use. Most of the 
streets are narrow lanes, and in Tylerton, the 
main street is a canal. 

Tourists are relatively new to Smith Island, 
but many residents open their homes to over- 
night boarders at modest rates. There is a 
good beach at one end of the island, and the 


only social activities are walking, talking, and 
watching fishing boats. 

The main transportation to Smith Island 
is the noon mailboat from Crisfield; but May 
through October, Captain Homer Windsor 
operates a daily cruise that goes to Tangier 
Island, stops at Smith for passengers to go 
ashore, and returns to Crisfield. The round- 
trip fare of $10 includes a box lunch on board 
and a “crab- feast” at Windsor’s restaurant 
that night. 

Except for Ocean City, which is a bustling 
resort city on the Atlantic Ocean, the Eastern 
Shore is a playground for the explorer who 
finds pleasure in discovering the uncluttered 
beach, the unheralded landmark, and the white 
clapboard village dating to Colonial times. 


Yorktown 


Virginia’s ‘Historic Triangle” includes 
Williamsburg, Jamestown, and Yorktown. 
You need at least two days to cover these his- 
torical sites, three if possible. 

Driving down Williamsburg’s Duke of Glou- 
cester Street, behind a coachman in tricorn hat 
and knee breeches, is like being in the eigh- 
teenth century. The restora- 
tion of this colonial town is 


a work of art, perfect in every 
detail, down to the artisans 
who work in shops using 
eighteenth-century tools. 

A harpsicord plays in the elegant ballroom 
of the Royal Governor’s Palace. You watch 
a soldier load and fire a Brown Bess musket 
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at the Powder Magazine. You see the 

gaol which once held Blackbeard’s pirate 
crew, and as you pause in the halls of the 
beautiful Capitol, you can almost hear the 
oratory of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
George Mason, and other great statesmen. 

A complete tour of Williamsburg costs 

$3.50 for adults, $2.00 for children over 11, 

and $1.00 for chil- 

dren from 7 to 11. 

A continuous bus 

service throughout 

a & the town is free. 

There are many places to dine, but the most 

economical, particularly if you have children, 

is the cafeteria at The Motor House. Overnight 

rates in Williamsburg range from $10 to $35 
a night for two. 

Nearby Yorktown is the site of General 
Washington’s final victory over the British. 
You can see the seige cannons and the re- 
doubt where Alexander Hamilton led a bay- 
onet charge. This is a self-guided tour with- 
out charge, and the facilities are open from 
April through October. There is a 50¢ fee 
to tour the Moore House, a multi-gabled clap- 
board structure, where General Cornwallis 
sent his emissaries to fix surrender terms with 
Colonel Laurens and Viscount de Noailles in 
October of 1781. 

Jamestown, where the first permanent 
English settlement was established in 1607, 
includes an island, early ruins, the old church 
tower of 1639, a wilderness trail, and a 
visitors’ center. Replicas of the three ships, 
Susan Constant, Godspeed, and Discover, are 
on display at Festival Park, nearby. When you 
view the cramped quarters where settlers 
lived during the long voyage you feel the incre- 
dulity that they dared leave England at all. 
James Fort has eighteen houses of wood, wattle 
and daub construction with authentic thatched 
roofs. At the Glass House you can 
watch glassblowers work as they 
did in 1608 and purchase the 
quaint little seventeenth-century- 
style bottles they make. 

There are many Civil War 
battlefields in Virginia—Bull Run, 
Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania, 
Chancellorville, Seven Pines— 
but the best organized tour is at 
Petersburg National Battlefield 
on Rt. 1, south of Richmond. A 
narrated bus tour (adults, $2.00; 
children, 75¢) takes you over 
seven battlefields where Lee and 
Grant were engaged for ten months. 
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Charlottesville is an historical must in a 
tour of Virginia. Northwest of Richmond, on 
Rt. 250, this is the site of Monticello, the 
home of Thomas Jefferson. Guided tours are 
conducted daily from 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
($1.00 for adults). You can also visit Ash 
Lawn, the plantation home of President James 
Monroe, and the University of Virginia. 

Within easy driving distance of Charlottes- 
ville are: the magnificent Luray Caverns (ad- 
mission, $2.50 for adults, $1 for children 7 to 
13); Appomattox Courthouse, where Lee 
surrendered to Grant; Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity, where General Lee is buried; and the 
Booker T. Washington National Monument, 
twenty miles south of Roanoke. 


Georgia 


Rightly so, Atlanta, 
Georgia, regards itself 
as the capital of the 
new South. An excit- 
ing city, blending ante- 
bellum Civil War days 
with a fast-paced trend toward the modern 
and cosmopolitan, Atlanta has gone out of its 
way to create attractions for tourists. 

A cultural center that is more than build- 
ings, Atlanta boasts thirteen active art mu- 
seums and galleries. They recently hired 
Robert Shaw to lead the Atlanta Symphony, 
and besides this, the city boasts three other 
instrumental groups and two large choral 
groups. They also have the Southeastern 
Opera Company, a civic ballet, four dramatic 
playhouses, including the Southeastern Shake- 
speare Festival, and a summer program of 
musicals at “Theatre under the Stars.” 

Atlanta presents history with a dramatic 
flair. At Grant Park, on the site of Fort 


Walker, is the impressive Cyclorama, a 

panorama painting of the Battle of At- 
lanta, measuring fifty feet in height, with a 
circumference of four hundred feet. Through 
the use of lighting and sound effects, the 
devastation of the city by General W. T. Sher- 
man is startlingly brought to life. 

Sixteen miles east of Atlanta, on U.S. 78, 
is Stone Mountain, where the largest stone 
sculpture in the world is nearing completion, 
a vast scene depicting the southern heroes of 
the Civil War. At Stone Mountain, you can 
also tour an authentic southern mansion, ride 
replicas of historic trains, and take an aerial 
tramway to the top of the 730-foot monolith, 
the largest exposed granite outcropping in the 
world. There is a quiet excursion on an old 
sidewheeler, or you can take a raft trip through 

Mark Twainland fun area. 

An historical monument 
in Atlanta is the home of 
Joel Chandler Harris, cre- 
ator of “Uncle Remus.” 
Admission is 50¢ for adults, 
25¢ for teens, and 15¢ for 
children. 

SHEETS The 44 major hotels and 
motels in the city range in price from $6 to 
$12 a day for a single. 

Besides the zoo in Grant Park (admission 
free), there is also the State Capitol Build- 
ing with its dome of pure gold. A complete 
bus tour of the city leaves Peachtree and 
Broad Streets daily at 1:00 P.M., and the cost 
is $4 per person. 

Peachtree Street is the center of Atlanta 
night life, and here you'll find as much glitter 
as anywhere in the country. The Fleur de Lis, 
with its elegant, lighted fountains, is a show- 
place restaurant, as are the Top O’ Peachtree 
and the Top of the Mart. Best for family din- 
ing is Aunt Fanny’s Cabin, which features 
traditional southern cooking in an authentic 
nineteenth-century setting, and the Cross 
Roads Restaurant, which features a moderate- 
ly priced “all-you-can-eat” lunch. The most 
popular nightspot in town is Wit’s End, where 
Satirical skits are performed by local talents. 
If your taste runs to “Go-Go girls” dancing in 
suspended cages, you can find this at the 
Whisk ’A Go-Go, and for nostalgia there is a 
lively banjo band at the Roaring Sixties. 

There are five public golf courses in 
Atlanta, and for water sports, visit Alla- 
toona Dam and Reservoir, 30 miles north- 
west of the city. There you'll find parks for 
picnicking, boat ramps, and boat rentals for 
water skiing. 





Florida 


Clearwater 
St. Petersburg 

For an all-round vacation 
for singles or family, the best part 
of Florida is the “Sun Coast,” one 
hundred miles of sandy beach from 
Crystal River to Sarasota. You'll find ~ 
everything here that Florida has to offer; you 
can set your own pace; prices are generally 
below the Miami area; and there’s much more 
elbowroom to be had. 

Some things are common to the entire area. 
The beaches are excellent. But at Clearwater, 
18 miles north of St. Petersburg, there is no 
undertow, very little surf, and the beach is 
1700 feet wide at places. The fishing is good. 
Some areas charge about $1 a day for pier 
fishing, and deep-sea excursions are as low as 
$3.50 for a half day. If you plan carefully in 
advance, motel rates can be modest. 

The Old Orleans Motel, for example, is 
five minutes from downtown Tampa, has air 
conditioning, a pool, coffee shop and restaur- 
ant, nightly entertainment in the cocktail 

lounge, and baby-sitting facil- 
ities. The Mobil Travel Guide 
gives it a three-star rating. A 
family of four can be accom- 
modated in two rooms for $28 
a day, or $16 a day in one 
room. Weekly rates are $60 to 
$75, depending upon the size 
@ of the room. You'll save 
m/7 money and be more com- 
iN fortable by headquartering in 
\ one place at a weekly rate and 
making leisurely excursions to 

see the sights. 

Weeki Wachee, a famous underground 
spring south of Crystal River, puts on a show 
with “live mermaids,” which you can watch 
from a submerged ampitheatre. Admission is 
$2 for adults, 90¢ for children under 12, and 
children under six, free; and this includes a 
walking tour of the magnificent Weeki Wachee 
Gardens. Nearby Rainbow Springs and 
Hamosassa Springs also have underwater 
viewing facilities for a vast range of sea life. 

In Tarpon Springs, 
you can get away 
from it all and go out 
on a sponge diving 
expedition ($1), or 
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visit the waterfront shops which are packed 
with shell and marine specimens. 

The biggest single attraction in Tampa is 
the 208-acre Busch Gardens (admission free). 
Here you'll find hundreds of birds and ani- 
mals, a free parrot show, huge tropical gar- 
dens, lakes, and a monorail trip (adults, $1; 
children, 40¢) through the “African Veldt.” 

Ybor City, old Madrid in the heart of 
Tampa, is the colorful cigar-making Latin 
Quarter. The popular one-hour La Caroza 
tour offers a combination tour and luncheon 
for $2.50. 

Safety Village, U.S.A. is the world’s larg- 
est free safety school—a miniature Tampa, 
with replicas of downtown buildings, streets, 
and traffic patterns. The kiddie-sized town is 
designed to train preschool, first-, and second- 
grade children in traffic, home, personal, and 
fire safety habits. Weekday classes, with the 
use of miniature autos, are conducted by 
Tampa policemen and firemen. These classes 
are not open to the public, but teachers in- 
terested in attending can write directly to 
Mayor Richard Greco, Tampa, Florida. 

St. Petersburg has the Aquatarium where 

inhabitants of the sea frolic in full view of 
dozens of underwater picture windows. Edu- 
cated porpoises, whales, and sea lions per- 
form hourly (adults, $2.20; children under 
14, $1.10; and under six, free). A replica of 
the Bounty is moored here, and you can 
tour its decks and quarters from 10:00 a.m. 
to 8:00 P.M. daily (adults, 
$1; children under 12, 50¢). 
The Sunken Gardens fea- 
ture 5,000 varieties of 
plants and flowers and the 
largest walk-through aviary 
in the South. They are open 
daily, 8:00 A.M. to sunset, 
adults $1.50, children S5O¢. 

The city abounds in restaurants and night- 
clubs, and Mirror Lake Recreation Club has 
108 layouts for shuffleboard, croquet, and 
lawn bowling. 

A major feature in Sarasota is the Ringling 
Museum of Art, which houses one of the best 
collections of Baroque and _ Renaissance 
paintings in the nation. Also in the Ringling 
complex are the Museum of the Circus, which 
children especially will enjoy, and the re- 
nowned Ringling Mansion. Admission to all 

three is $2 for adults, and 
children under 12 are ad- 
mitted free. 

In the Sarasota Jungle 
Gardens, you walk through 


pathways to view jungle birds in their natur- 
al settings. The hours are 7:30 A.M. to 6:30 
P.M. daily; admission, $1.50 for adults and 
50¢ for children. 

Sarasota is also the winter home of the 
famous circus, and often in the off-season 
months special displays and performances can 
be seen. 


Texas 


HemisFair °68, the 
Texas World’s Fair, will 
open in San Antonio, April 6 
and will run to October 6. Being built as a 
permanent exhibition area for the city, the 
92-acre site will have exhibits from more than 
twenty-two countries and dozens of major 
industries. 

Situated in downtown San Antonio, just 200 
yards from The Alamo, the Fair is expected 
to mirror much of the charm of the city. The 
San Antonio River, which runs through the 
center of the city, has been extended to reach 
the exposition entrance so that patrons may 
arrive by water. 

Visitors can lunch at the Casa Rio, an ex- 
cellent Mexican restaurant situated on the 
river overlooking the fairgrounds, then take 
a leisurely twenty-minute gondola ride to the 
Fair. A complex of small connected lakes 
will intersect the fairgrounds, allowing pas- 
sage for flowerboats and barges. 

Taking a lesson from the exorbitantly ex- 
pensive recent New York World’s Fair, the 
HemisFair ’68 planners are working hard to 
keep admissions and other charges to a min- 
imum. Single adult admission to the Fair 
will be $2, with children under 12 
admitted for $1. 

There will be a large variety of 
restaurants with a wide range of 
prices, and every restaurant will 
have its prices displayed at the 
entrance. All government exhibits 
will be free as will most of the 
industrial exhibits. Shows in the 
Theatre and Arena will have a tic- 
ket price from $1.50 to $2. The 
Fair promises to be the highlight 
of a wonderful southwest summer. 
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ERNEST R. RANUCCI 


AlphabeTricks 


The letters of the alphabet behave in peculiar ways. 

You can flip the letters AMTUVWY from teft to right and 
they still say the same thing. 

You can flip the letters BCDEK from top to bottom and they 
still say the same thing. 

The real aristocrats of the alphabet, however, are HIOX. You 
can flip these from left to right and from top to bottom, and they say 
the same thing either way. 

Pity the letters FG JLP Q R —they have nothing to boast of. 


For really funny letters, take a look at NSZ. Flip them from left 


to right: 


the same thing. Turn them upside down: 


“U 2 a. They look like first cousins but don’t really say 
U 2X . they still look 


related but still don’t really say the same thing. You have to turn 


‘~™ 
them or rotate them to make them keep their shape. 


Turn the word NOON upside down and it says VOOM. tum 


it from left to right and it still says VUOON. Rotate the word 
ra 
NOON and it says NOON. 


One of the most interesting~tricks you can do with words is to discover 


or invent a palindrome. A palindrome is a word, phrase, or sentence 


which says the same thing forward or backward. 


Some palindromes are pure. This means that they actually read the same 


forward or backward. For example, look at T O 0 T , 
MADAM isnota pure palindrome because it says MAGA M 


when you reverse it. The same thing applies to RADAR ana 


REPAPER. 


Most palindromes are notepure. Here are some of the more complicated 


ones: 
DID I REPAPER? I DID 


NO EVIL’S DEEDS LIVE ON 














the new 24-volume Compton’s...now 


nine more volumes moving, always moving off your shelves 












































Handsome Regency Binding—24 vol. Price to schools and libraries — 
$134.00 ($120.50 per set when two or more are ordered at same time) 


@ ADDS many major subject areas 
to the broad coverage already con- 
tained. The newarticle, Computers, 
for example, gives the student a 
basic understanding of this rela- 
tively new technology and its role 
in our expanding economy. The 
revision and expansion of the Gold 
article and a new article on Gold 
Standards cover another complex 
area in the field of economics— 
explaining it clearly and succinctly. 


@ UPDATES many articles for the 


social studies disciplines to reflect 
changes in the rapidly shifting 
patterns of world events. Thus, 
two additional pages record the 
Israeli-Arab War. A total of 211 
country articles and 36 city articles 
were revised to bring this curricu- 
lum area up to date. 


@ INCLUDES important new 
material for the subject areas of 
life sciences and natural history: 
Complete revision of the articles, 
Cell, Embryology, and Heredity 





I SAW EVIL, ANN: ALIVE WAS I 
ABLE WAS I ERE I SAW ELBA. 


RISE TO VOTE, SIR 


DID HANNAH SEE BEES? HANNAH DID 
A MAN, A PLAN, A CANAL, PANAMA! 


MADAM, I’M ADAM 


(Her reply is also a palindrome: EVE) 


WAS IT A CAT I SAW? 


EGAD! A BASE TONE DENOTES A BAD AGE 
DRAW PUPIL’S LIP UPWARD 


NO DEVILS LIVED ON 


DENNIS AND EDNA SINNED 


LEWD I DID LIVE; EVIL DID I DWEL (Old 


English) 


Some palindromes may be written vertically; 


these must be reversed vertically in order to 


rars a> aAOOLT <bpSe COX 


—x<>oa <sS 4>r ACOH <FPS COKX< 


—- DTHapoZz apr <= 





say the same thing 


S 
_—— 


Co< a> AOCOT—: 


Other palindromes are the type that must be rotated; they make sense 
only when they are turned through 180 degrees. Here’s an example: 
NOX ON ootated is still NOXON 

A similar sort of thing happened in the year 1961 

Now see whether or not you can discover— 

Five words like CHOICE which can be reversed from top to 


bottom and still say the same thing. 


. 
U 


Five words like [YW which can be reversed from left to right and 


M 
Y 


still say the same thing. 
I wish there were more words which could be turned from top to bot- 
tom and also from left to right; the only ones I know are OHO 


and the name of a bouillon cube used in Great Britain, Oxo , 





DR. RANUCCI is Professor of Mathematics Education at the State University of New 
York in Albany. 

















9 volumes more exciting than ever! 


plus the addition of a new article 
on Genetics. A total rewriting of 
the old article on /nsects plus 
two new articles on /nsect Col- 
lecting and /nsecticides. 


@ EXPANDS and revises whole 
subject areas for consistency. For 
example, not only was the article 
on Music completely rewritten and 
reillustrated, but two new articles, 
Musical Comedy, and Jazz were 
added and the article on Musical 
/nstruments was revised. 


® REVISES graphic material on a 
broad scale—more than 22,000 
photos, charts, maps, and draw- 
ings . . . including 69 new and 
enlarged political maps in full color 
for the United States, foreign na- 
tions, and the continents. 


@ RETAINS all the exclusive fea- 
tures which have made Compton’s 
a favorite classroom and library 
reference resource: Unique multi- 
level writing style...special 


Explore the new 1968 
Compton's yourself... 
you'll make a new friend 
on every page. Contact 
your EBE representative 
or write us direct, DEPT. 
I-R 68-5 


Fact Summaries for all state arti- 
cles and major country articles ... 
easy-to-use Fact-/ndex which 
guides the student to every entry 
in every volume where any specific 
subject and its related topics may 
be found. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


425 North Michigan Avenue ® Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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A.TEACHING IDEA 
FROM BESELER 


Make a 
simple map 
cover a lot 
of ground 























Even the simplest outtine map takes 
on grand scale when projected from 
a Beseler Porta-Scribe projector. Use 
the map as your base transparency. 
Then, if you’re teaching geography, 
add different.colored overlays to de- 
lineate mountains, rivers and plains. 
If you're studying weather, use over- 
lays showing weather symbols. In 
history, illustrate America’s growth 
by territories, show exploration trails 
and wagon routes, or map out the 
Civil War. 


Switch to a Beseler 

opaque projector and you 

> can project 

.detailed full 

color maps 

from a book. 

Or magnify 

small pictures, 

rare manu- 

scripts, or actual objects up to 2'/2” 
thick. 

For a 36-page booklet full of practical, easy-to- 

do ideas on classroom uses of overhead and 

opaque projectors, get 

“101 Teaching Ideas”. 

Just send 25¢ to cover BESELER 

handling and postage. ¥ DIVISION 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 

201 (F) S, 18th St., East Orange, N.J. 
Yes, please send me your new 36- 
page booklet, ‘101 Teaching Ideas.” 


Enclosed is 25¢ to cover handling 
and postage. 


Name____ 





Position. __—_ 
School 
Address 
City eS 


ee eee 
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Being American 


e° A AUGUSTA GOLDIN 


Principal, Public School 39R 
Staten Island, New York 


I do not want Angela punished for slapping Betty. 
I’ve told her to defend herself any time and every 
time there’s a fight, so please change the conduct 


mark on her report card. 


Sincerely yours, (Mrs.) J. Olson 


ond a cuggeiled neply 


It is understandable that Mrs. 
Olson feels justified in holding 
her point of view. It is also 
understandable that you feel 
equally justified in marking 
Angela down because you 
mark for acceptable conduct. 
Were you to mark for Prowess 
in Slapping, Angela would un- 
deubtedly rate an A. 

Before you discuss this with 
Mrs. Olson, review your basis 
for guiding and judging behav- 
ior. Do you spell out the rules 
for your children, or do you 
expect them to be trained at 
home? Some steachers' find their 
classes*growing im stature when 
they develop a Code of Behav- 
ior. Develop such a code. Guide 
your children to think in terms 
of safety, as for example: 

What must we do during 

a fire drill? 


How shall we _ conduct 
ourselves on the stairs? 

What rules do we need to 
observe during recess? 

Are there any guidelines 
for hanging up wraps? 

How can we settle our 
arguments on the play- 
ground? 


The answers to these ques- 
tions will constitute the rules. 
These rules, prominently dis- 
played on a chart, will be spe- 
cific, detailed, unbreakable, and 
referred to because they have 
been devised and accepted by 
the children. 

Now, you will be ready to 
discuss Angela’s conduct mark 
with Mrs. Olson. Angela will 
speak for you. She will describe 
the Code of Behavior to her 
mother and will, herself, dis- 
count slapping as a way of set- 
tling disputes. \— 


ee 





of Hawaii, and stories, pictures, 
objects of art, and new vocabu- 
lary words played a vital part in 
these discussions. We wdearned 
how outrigger canoes are con- 
structed and used; how they dif- 
fer from kayaks; why both differ 
from boats for inland waters. 

Next came a study of the flag. 
An old flag with thirteen stars 
was brought in, and comparisons 
were.made between it and a mod- 
ern flag with fifty stars. A story 
told us why our flag still has only 
thirteen stripes. 

Someone brought in a picture 
of Vice-President Humphrey 
with American children from va- 
rious ethnic groups crowded 
around him. We had already 
made a chart with pictures of 
President Johnson, of the White 
House, and the Capitol. We 
learned about the vice-president, 
and what his duties are. 


(Continued from page 50) 


ART and CONSTRUCTION An art 
lesson on making a flag, with 
much spacing and measuring, re- 
sulted in some very good pic- 
tures. Red and white stripes were 
properly spaced in reference to 
the blue field. Outrigger canoes 
and kayaks were constructed of 
paper. Many pictures of Hawaii 
were made. 
OTHER ACTIVITIES A local Negro 
detective and juvenile officer, re- 
ferred to by the children as a 
“private eye,” came to talk to us. 
Girls in both morning and af- 
ternoon groups wanted to learn 
the hula dance, so we made leis, 
anklets, and crepe-paper hula 
skirts. Children stretched small 
crepe-paper squares, twisting 
them into petals. Then they 
strung the petals into leis and 
anklets, using large upholstery 
needles. Twenty outfits were 
(Continued on page 141) 





Seas and deserts 
. -camels and jets. 


Get to know 
Saudi Arabia 


and its 


Oil Industry 


Posters, films, photos Free 
to you and your students. 


Posters 

22 subjects, including 

¢ Arabs and arithmetic 

¢ Weather in Saudi Arabia 
¢ Businesses behind the 


oil business. 
(Poster size: 17” x 22”) 


Films 
¢ Desert Horizons 
¢ The Science of Oil 


¢ The Explorers 

(All films 16mm, color, sound. 
Available on a loan basis. Running 
times: about 20 minutes each.) 


Photos 

Photo Kit features 18 black and 
white 8° x 10° photographs 
suitable for classroom projects. 
Wide range of subjects. Complete 


caption information. 
} To: T. 0. Phillips, Manager 

Public Relations Department 
| Arabian American Oil Company (ARAMCO) 
| 505 Park Avenue 
| New York, New York 10022 


| Please send ARAMCO’s Poster Kit (_] 
| Film Catalogue (_) Photo Kit () 





Beautiful Giant Size (16° x 20°) Full Color 


Photos and Authentic Art Reproductions 
One Price 25c Each Post Paid Minimum Order 8 8—$2. 00 


To Match Title to Picture—Follow Picture Row Left to Right 
Title Artist Title Artist 
No. 1 No. 64 THE NEW ARRIVAL Anderson 
No. 2 No. 115 MARE AND FOAL Larsen 
No. 4 QUEEN OF THE SEVEN SEAS . 72 PINKIE Lawrence 
No.5 THE WAY WESTWARD . 65 THE SECRET Anderson 
ee RE eee ee Amick . 71 GEORGE WASHINGTON Stuart-Frothingham 
No. 11 OUR NATION'S CAPITOL Photograph . 85 SIGNING DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. ... 
No. 12 EVENING ENCAMPMENT Doheny Trumball 
No. 21 THE SPELL OF SPRING Leith-Ross 
No. 31 GORGEOUS AUTUMN Arneyger No. 
No. 45 A NEW FRIEND Larsen No. Boughton 
No. 46 TREASURED MEMORIES : Reichert 
No. 74 LIBERTY AND FREEDOM No. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE .... 
No. 58 THE WHITE HOUSE 
No. 60 NOVEMBER No. 83 ; Photograph 
No. 62 JOHN F. KENNEDY No. 73 Gairesborough 
No. 63 LILAC TIME No. 75 é Photograph 
GIANT PHOTOS of Rockford, Ili. has been offering since 1961, a line of superb full color photo and art prints for a 
fantastic low price of 25¢ each, postpaid. When ordering keep in mind your minimum order requirement is 8 prints 
($2.00). Payment must accompany your order. All prints are in four or more colors and each measures 16° x 20”. 


We will enclose a free copy of our circular *9 with the shipment of your prints which are mailed in a sturdy crush 
proof tube. This circular illustrates our complete line of 125 subjects also available at this low price. Use 


These room brighteners make perfect gifts and prove very helpful as teaching aids. They are acknowledged to be the This 
finest and biggest value in color prints. Shown above in full color is a grouping of 30 of our most requested subjects. Area 
Select your prints from the list above. Use order blank to the right and mail today. For 


GIANT PHOTOS of ROCKFORD (jm 


P.O. Box 406 Rockford, Illinois 61105 [Radacu 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: Effective July 1, 1968 
price of each print 30¢—minimum order $3.00 


Please select prints by circling 
print numbers below. 


(Minimum order 8 prints—S2.00) 


2 4 5 8 11 
21 31 45 46 58 
62 63 64 65 71 
73 «74 75 77 83 
99 101 104 113 115 


Send this order blank to 


GIANT PHOTOS 
P.O. Box 406 Rockford, Ill. 61105 
Enclosed find $ for ....16” x 20” full 
color prints at 25¢ each sent postpaid. 
Send all prints to this address (include zip code) 
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paste, paper, 


THREE cheers for the red, white, and blue and our great nation of 
America. Being patriotic is not only a good feeling, but a way of thinking 
... that needs encouragement! 

Rather than a stereotyped art experience commemorating the birthdays of 
Lincoln and Washington, these emotionally creative designs exemplify a 
strong feeling of patriotism. Accepting the influence of Mondrian, children 
represented their feelings with color, line, and shape. With an assortment of 
red, white, and blue paper strips, including metallic blue and silver, 
children began composing their designs. When pleased with their 
arrangements, they glued them to 12” x 18” white construction paper. 
Finished designs were displayed directly next to each other, forming a kind 
of mural . . . giving real impact and projecting a strong feeling of respect! 

VERDIE F. ADAMS, JR. 




















== 
S 
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and Patriotism 


SNOWMAN designs are a must as a 
winter art activity. Be different 


... give the snowman a fresh look, 7 
an American look! ' 


The “Patriotic” snowman idea is , L\@ERT 
unusual and will certainly provide ' ‘ 
the necessary stimulus to stir the 
creative imaginings of any child. 
Imagine . . . a snowman wearing the 
red, white, and blue hat generally 
worn by the legendary Uncle Sam, 

a flag in his hand, and the dignified 
American eagle perched on his 
snow-white shoulder. Maybe the 
Liberty Bell and a shield or a fancy 
red and white striped vest employed 
as part of the design would add 
extra symbolic sparkle. 

Any choice of materials is used: 
crayon, paint, cotton, yarn, or an 
interesting collagelike approach. The 
possibilities are endless. 

If the idea of a snowman 
includes the red, white, and blue 
color scheme . . . it’s bound to be 
patriotic in spirit! 

VERDIE F. ADAMS, JR., is an elemen- 


tary art teacher at King’s Highway School 
in Wagontown, Pennsylvania. 











ou & ale 
oe nav Dx 


oa * 


First, take some paper, > 


~~ 
aa Scissors and glue, 


A sprinkle of glitter, + : : V; v 

A crayon or two Vali lety In Valentines 
Fashion with loving care, 

Then, at the end, 





Print, “Be My Valentine!”’ 
Send to a friend. 
EVA GRANT 


“HEARTIE” FLOWERS Create a 
more modern-looking card by 
using a large rectangular sheet of 
cardboard or, for a folded card, a 
long narrow piece of construction 
paper. A variety of materials 
including metallic paper, burlap, 


ANIMAL KINGDOM PERSONALITIES Children will enjoy creating and felt scraps enhances it. 
imaginatively different animals from simple red and white Combine long thin hearts, 

heart shapes of varying sizes. Start with a brief discussion small fat ones . . . and the 

of both domestic and wild animals and their individual negative shapes from which the 
characteristics. Once each child has decided on an animal, hearts are cut. Alternate and 
proceed with a little playful experimentation with scrap repeat these shapes to balance 
paper. With that first spark of recognition, new ideas come the overall design. The addition of 
easily. Don’t be surprised at the excitement or the variety crayon or felt-tip markings 


of animals your children discover! completes the card. Adults will 


‘ =z? appreciate these thoughtful 
MICHAEL K. HANNA is art supervisor in the Casper Midwest messages of love and friendship. 


Schools, Wyoming. VERDIE F. ADAMS, JR 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF VALENTINE These imaginative folk make excellent dimensional 
valentine remembrances, decorations, or puppets. Paper drinking cones or 
construction-paper cones of varying sizes, Styrofoam forms, lace doilies, pipe cleaners, 
metallic paper, straight pins, and scrap-box items are needed to create the 

ROYAL FAMILY. A piece of pipe cleaner attached to the Styrofoam for a neck and 


put through the top opening of the cone keeps the head neatly erect. Heads are 
painted and features added with felt-tip pens or cut paper pinned in place. Foil, 
folded around the cone shape, is stapled. Arms are cardboard or pipe cleaners. Yarn 
hair and plastic and lace hats complete these delightful people. For puppets, simply 
glue a dowel into the center of each cone. JAMES W. PERRIN, JR. 





SPAGHETTI PLAQUE This is indeed an unusual 

medium, but one children are delighted with. . . 

perhaps because it’s edible! Cook spaghetti ¥ Funke zo 

until it becomes limber but not soggy. Rinse wv ae We a ww 
and keep in water until ready for use. Draw an 

outline picture on a heavy cardboard or paper 

that has been glued to cardboard. In a paper cup, HEART CARD Add dimension to your 

mix a few drops of food coloring with white valentine card by using a stand-out heart. 


glue. Dip the spaghetti in this mixture and place Cut three or four identical hearts at one 
on the outline drawing. time from folded poster paper. Paste half 


of each heart to half of another. Paste 
JAMES W. PERRIN, JR., teaches third grade at the the last two facing halves to the card 
Second Ward School, Carlynton School District, g 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ... either on the front or in the inside 
fold so the heart will pop open. Decorate 
with glitter and add a verse. 


BEATRICE BACHRACH is an_ elementary 
teacher at Christopher School, Chicago, Ill. 
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participation 


Introducing a comprehensive new elementary science program... 
a carefully planned series of learning experiences to help the 
teacher encourage maximum student involvement in studies of 
the life, earth, and physical sciences. Reading vocabulary is 
minimized—science vocabulary is precise and carefully developed. 


investigation 


Science process as well as product is emphasized. Structured 


investigations utilize to the fullest the child’s natural curiosity 
and zest for exploring... develop skill in methods of scientific 
inquiry and understanding for broad science concepts and 


their interrelationships. 


discovery 


Activity-oriented science encourages the child to think for 
himself, to learn by doing. Guided first-hand experience with 
problem solving leads to meaningful discoveries. Learning 

is dramatic and personal... retention is high. 


By 

Helen Dolman MacCracken 
Mildred T. Ballou 
Richard A. Brown 
Donald G. Decker 
Daniel F’. Jackson 
Morris Katz 
Hildegard R. Kuse 
Verlus F.. Lindeman 
Herman Shulman 
Robert B. Sund 
Leslie W. Trowbridge 
Frank O. Youkstetter 
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Science through Discovery 1 


Science through Discovery 2 


Science through Discovery 3 


Science through Discovery 4 





Science through Discovery 5 


Science through Discovery 6 





_ A TEAM OF OUTSTANDING TEACHERS 
= AND SCIENTISTS OFFERS A FLEXIBLE PLAN 
AND EFFICIENT MATERIALS FOR YOUR 
NEW ELEMENTARY SCIENCE PROGRAM. 


Series plan includes complete discovery-oriented materials: 


Student textbooks 1-6 
Teacher’s Editions 1-6 


24 charts and Teacher's 
Manual for Kindergarten 


Activity equipment kits 1-6 
Evaluative testing program 1-6 
Additional supplementary aids 


Write to us for more information about this new 
elementary science program for 1968. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Publishers / A Subsidiary of Random House 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022 








The new 1968 guides by. 


are now ready for you! 
Known the world over for being 
up to date and reliable,-Fodor’s 
are the only books that also help 
you discover the country, know 
the people, enjoy the life. 





FODOR'S 1968 GUIDE TO EUROPE $7.50 


FODOR'S 1968 GUIDE TO THE CARIBBEAN 
Bahamas and Bermuda $7.50 


FODOR’S 1968 GUIDE TO HAWAII $5.95 
FODOR’S 1968 GUIDE TO SOUTH eee yk: 


FODOR'S 1968 GUIDE TO INDIA $7.50 
FODOR'S 1967-68 GUIDE TO ISRAEL $5.95 











Five awards from national and interna- 
tional travel organizations proclaim the 
supremacy of Fodor's travel guides. To 
unrivalled, authoritative information on 
hotels, restaurants, shops, etc., the Fodor 
books add many fascinating extras. In his 
1,045-page guide to Europe, for instance, 
Fodor gives you: Special Interest Travel, 
Student Travel, Practical Motoring, River- 
ways, and Crack Trains. In addition, every 
Fodor’s contains unique and delightful 
background chapters describing the peo- 
ple, history, culture, and life of each 
country. City and area maps. Handy vo- 
cabularies. Indexed. 


Separate 1968 Fodor Guides for 
each of these countries: 
AUSTRIA ITALY 
BELGIUM & IRELAND (new) 
LUXEMBOURG MOROCCO 

BRITAIN (new) PORTUGAL (new) 

FRANCE SCANDINAVIA 

GERMANY SPAIN (new) 
SWITZERLAND 

GREECE 


YUGOSLAVIA 
HOLLAND (Each $5.95) 


JAPAN & SOUTHEAST ASIA ($7.50) 
TURKEY (April, $5.95) 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 








—- 750 Third Avenue, New York 10017 —— 





Being American: 
(Continued from. page 134) 


made. Boys were as proficient as 
girls, and it was excellentwexer- 
cise for small hands. 
Thirty-three little girls learned 
the hula. The boys, not to be out- 
done, attempted rhythms and a 
drum dance, but kindergarten 
boys are not too graceful. They 
were really better at petal and 
lei making! 
CULMINATIONS After eight weeks 
of happy and enthusiastic partici- 
pation in a unit study which had 
originally been planned for four 
weeks at most, we invited. our 
parents to visit. We did. not have 
programs. Nothing had been re- 
hearsed (except the hula). The 
children matched and identified 
words in the charts, talked about 
new ideas they had learned, pre- 
ser.ed an original poem. They 
discussed what it means to be an 
American in a country where it 
is not necessary to look alike, 
think alike, or be alike. They 
talked about the privileges and 
obligations of being a citizen. 
More than eighty fathers and 
mothers attended these short cul- 
minations. Many expressed sin- 
cere pleasure and appreciation 
for this study which would help 
their children to grow up in a 
country where acceptance of each 
other’s individual differences and 
values is the ultimate goal. 


Books We Used 


City Rhythms (Bobbs-Merrill) 

Counting Carnival (Coward-Mc- 
Cann) 

A Day with Debbie (Follett) 

A Dog Team for Ongluk (Mel- 
mont) 

Eskimo Family (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Press) 

Four Seasons with Suzy (Follett) 

Friends in the City, City Schools 
reading program (Follett) 

Fun with David (Follett) 

The Hidden Lookout (McGraw- 
Hill) 

I Live in So Many Places (Watts) 

In the Big City (Follett) 

The Indian and His Pueblo 
(Scribner) 

Indian Two Feet and His Horse 
(Childrens Press) 

Kidlik’s Kayak (Albert Whitman) 

Let’s Find Out About Houses 
(Watts) 

Little Eskimos (Childrens Press) 

My City The Bank Street Reader 
(Macmillan) 

One Little Indian (Albert Whit- 
man) 

Play with Jimmy (Follett) 


a great place to live and teach 
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Florida 


HAS A PLACE 
NOW FOR 


ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


“WE BELIEVE WE CAN OFFER YOU A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PROFESSIONAL FULFILLMENT IN A PLEASING WORK ENVIRONMENT.” 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS IN 
MATH INDUSTRIAL-ARTS - GUIDANCE 
SCIENCE LIBRARIANS ENGLISH 
GIRLS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 
and get the full story 

“THE CLIMATE FOR EDUCATION IS PROGRESS. 
THE TECHNIQUE IS INNOVATION.” 


J. W. BURT, TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
KNOTT BUILDING (B-4), STATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 32304 
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DOES ANYONE HAVE ANY 
BRIGHT IDEAS ON HOW 
WE CAN RAISE $658? 


SURE! SELL SUNSHINE 

EVERYDAY CARDS. OUR CLASS 
r— \—-~ = RAISED MORE THAN $700 LAST ES 
mi iN ale YEAR IN JUST 4 WEEKS! MTT 
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Let Sunshine light the way to Fast Fund-Raising 
CLASSES, CLUBS, Coparmattion for yout cam, a or cronneeenen. 
ry the Famous, No-Risk Sunshine Fund-Raising 
ORGANIZATIONS RAISE Plan. Sunshine Creations are so Outstanding — 
such Fantastic Values —they sell on sight. 
UP 10 $1 000 Sunshine gives you everything your group needs to 
OR MORE make big, fast profits . . . including Stationery & 
Gift Novelties. 
THE EASY NO INVESTMENT! NO RISK! NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 
SUNSHINE WAY Full credit on all unsold, returned merchandise. At 
No Cost, we send Free Catalog, Sales Tips and 
Everyday Box Assortments on approval. 
Isn’t this the Fund-Raising Plan you want? 
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APPLIQUE Dept.INS-2, Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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KENNER ON 
MODERN MATHEMATICS 


DISTINCTIVE FILMSTRIPS on $ 
AQ) Basic Concepts for Elementary Grades 
Any Set (4 filmstrips) $20; each additional set $15 








ELIGIBLE FOR 
FEDERAL FUNDS 
as ALL Filmstrip House 
products are 











line to help him with arithmetic 


Gerry-Graph, a whimsical animal, 
helps keep these filmstrips lively 
and exciting. The Kenners use him 
brilliantly to add a story-telling 
quality, one of the secrets of suc- 
cess in teaching young children. 


The ONLY ‘‘New Mathematics”’ 


Series that is— 


Written by Dr. Morton R. and Mrs. 
Jean Kenner, unique husband-and-wife 
team, Southern Illinois University 
Mathematics Faculty 


Enlivened by Gerry-Graph, the imag- 
inary animal who plays, works, suffers 
and succeeds as he learns along with 
your pupils, 

Accompanied by the invaluable Kenner 
Guides with step-by-step procedures 
and a wealth of suggestions 


Photographed by a new vivid-color 
process 

So comprehensive, so thoroughly 
planned, and still so low in price 








|. SETS AND COUNTING NUMBERS 
Grasping the idea of sets and learning 
to use sets in counting. 
1. Sets 
2. Comparing Sets 
3. Counting Numbers and Zero 
4. Numbers, Numerals, and Digits 


Il. OPERATIONS AND RELATIONS 
PART 1 


Introducing symbols that (a) show re- 
lations and (b) that tell us to do some- 
thing like add or subtract. 

1. Discovery of Addition Facts 

2. Relation Symbols, 

_, <. > 
3. Discovery of Subtraction Facts 
4. Number Sentences 


Ill. OPERATIONS AND RELATIONS 
PART 2 


Learning place value; making a number 
line; seeing multiplication as repeated 
addition. 

1. Tens and Hundreds Notation 

2. The Number Line 

3. Discovery of Multiplication Facts 

4. Missing Numbers 


iV. EXTENDING ARITHMETIC 
_ Adding and subtracting as binary opera- 
tions; relating division to multiplication. 
1. Addition Patterns 
2. Subtraction Patterns 
3. Multiplication Patterns 
4. Division Patterns 


V. DISCOVERING FRACTIONS 

Learning halves, fourths, thirds, and 
sixths via geometric shapes. 

1. Geometric Shapes 

2. Halves and Fourths 

3. Thirds and Sixths 

4. Fractions and the Number Line 


Vi. UNDERSTANDING UNITS OF 
MEASUREMENT 


Discovering that all measurement is 
based on standards. 

1. Dollars and Cents 

2. Rulers and Inches 

3. Clocks and Hours 

4. Pints and Quarts 


Vil. OPERATIONS ON FRACTIONS 
Making an “addition slide ruler” for 
adding, subtracting, muitiplying fractions. 
1. Like Fractions and the Addition 
Slide Ruler 
2. Addition of Unlike Fractions 
3. Subtraction 
4. Multiplication 


Vill. DISCOVERING ALGEBRA 
Visualizing patterns .of equation and 
word problem solving. 
1. Variables and Mathematical 
Sentences 
2. Word Problems and Flow Diagrams 
3. Solving Simple Equations 
4. Word Problems and Equations 


IX. NUMBER BASES AND 
THE DECIMAL SYSTEM 


Introducing idea of different number 
bases; making a spike abacus. 

1. Discovering Number Bases 

2. Number Base Five 

3. The Decimal Base 

4. Decimal Fractions 


X. RATIONAL NUMBERS 
Introducing directed numbers; relating 
them to subtraction. 
1, Counting Numbers and Directed 
Numbers 


2. Operations on Directed Numbers, 
Part 


3. Operations on Directed Numbers, 
Part Il 


4. Rational Numbers 


ORDER ON APPROVAL... SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE, xc 


432 Park Avenue, South 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Stimulating 
Speech 
competency 


REPORT FROM A PROJECT DISCOVERY SCHOOL 


Pps Mary Ellen never woke 
up. She stayed in the dream- 
land of marshmallow bunnies and 
chocolate puppies and lived hap- 
pily ever after.” Susan had just 
finished telling another story to 
the language arts class in a Proj- 
ect Discovery school in Daly City, 
California. Project Discovery is 
attempting to learn the effect of 
a variety of curriculum resources 
on the learning program, and Mrs. 
Jan Beekman, Susan’s teacher, 
has been testing the value of 
films, filmstrips, and other AV 
materials to motivate oral ex- 
pression. 

Mrs. Beekman has found that 
there are three basic steps to 
teaching children to communicate 
orally: (1) examine your own 
speech and set an example worthy 
of emulation; (2) give children 
many opportunities to practice 
speaking, to use new vocabulary, 
and to express their feelings; and 
(3) provide children with inter- 
esting and exciting stimulation 
through the creative and timely 
use of films, filmstrips, books, 
records, and other media. 

As an example of how films 
can motivate communciation, 
after the second-grade pupils 
watched the film, Mexican Boy: 
The Story of Pablo,* they dis- 
cussed what they might have 
done if they were Pablo with 
money saved for shoes when their 
*Films and filmstrips mentioned in this 


article are from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Educational Corporation. 


little sister needed money for 
medicine. Pablo’s parents were 
poor; his sister was ill. Pablo had 
worked hard for the money and 
had dreamed of the beautiful 
black leather.shoes he could buy. 
On the day he ran home excited 
about having saved enough, he 
saw the doctor. Overhearing the 
conversation, he knew his parents 
needed his money to save his 
sister’s life. He gave it to his 
mother. 

“I don’t got no sister, but I’d 
a did the same thing,” one little 
boy volunteered. 

“Oh, no! He done it ’cuz he 
was stupid. I’d a never done it. 
Pablo worked hard for that 
money,” argued a classmate. 

“But see what happened?” one 
little girl responded thoughtfully. 
“He didn’t lose nothin’. His 
father buyed him the shoes and 
his sister never died.” 

The discussion continued. Each 
child felt free to express his 
thoughts. It wasn’t the time to 
say, “You mean you don’t have 
a sister, don’t you, Johnny?” or 
“He did it, not he done it, Susie!” 
The film had opened the door to 
some critical thinking; now the 
children needed freedom from in- 
hibitions. If we hope to teach 
children to speak more effective- 
ly, we must be sure our class- 
room “tone” is inviting. 

Just as children need good ex- 
amples in order to develop the 
art of speech, so they need con- 
tent as a vehicle for their words. 








16mm films 
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They need something to talk 
about. The children put them- 
selves in Pablo’s shoes, and at the 
same time realized that his situa- 
tion was not -very different from 
situations they each faced every 
day. That’s the big idea that the 
teacher can try to help the chil- 
dren to see. 

To speak with confidence, chil- 
dren need to know about words 
and the ideas they convey. Films 
and filmstrips provide a good ex- 
posure to new words. In the film 
The Housefly, a class became 
familiar with such terms as pupa, 
proboscis, and cilia. With an in- 
troduction to these words before 
the film, an opportunity to dis- 
cuss them during the film, and 
many reasons for using them in 
the days and weeks following, 
those words became as common 
as the housefly itself. The trick 
is to make the words a living part 
of the child’s world through con- 
stant exposure and ample oppor- 
tunity to use them in varying 
contexts. When the film was 
shown a second time (with no 
stops for discussion and clarifi- 
cation), the continuity was rec- 
ognized. Later, with the children 
narrating and writing, the words 
were used again and again. 

Content for discussion comes 
from every subject area. Pablo is 
suggested for social studies. The 
Housefly is designed for science 
and health. But any material 
which can stimulate the interest 
and imagination of children 
should be used for teaching effec- 
tive oral communications skills. 

A film developed for artistic 
awareness is Texture. Children 
can learn to classify words and 
meanings and to compare them 
by using the tangible content of 
the film. Because the film is total- 
ly nonverbal, it allows children 
the opportunity to conjure up 
many imaginative phrases. When 
they are invited to bring in re- 
lated materials the following day, 
even more conversation is elicited 
at the feel of the real thing. Such 
follow-up activities are ways of 


helping new vocabulary take on 
real meaning. 

Sometimes teachers refrain 
from using certain materials be- 
cause they are geared to a level 
different from the one _ being 
taught. Most films, filmstrips, 
records, and. tapes can be used 
for any class depending upon the 
teacher’s objectives and the prep- 
aration and motivation of the 
children for the subject. A fifth- 
grade class from an urban area 
with little experience in or 
knowledge about raising: plants 
might gain a great deal from the 
primary filmstrip, What plants 
need: for growth, and the film of 
the same title. As they develop 
a project on plant growth, more 
difficult films might further their 
ability to explain the events and 
develop their vocabulary. 

Just as simplified materials can 
be used with higher grade levels 
to build background information, 
so can difficult materials be used 
with lower grades. For instance, 
in social studies, fourth graders of 
California studied the contrasts 
and similarities between the cul- 
tures and lands of California and 
Japan. Using materials for back- 
ground such as the film, Japanese 
Boy: The Story of Taro, and the 
filmstrip, Japanese Children, the 
students began to see how differ- 
ent from their own were the 
school customs, eating habits, 
ways of dressing, and family pat- 
terns of these children. As in- 
terest soared, such films and film- 
strips as Japan—Harvesting the 
Land and Sea and Lands of the 
Far East, although geared for 
junior and senior high, soon be- 
came old friends. 

Naturally there are other as- 
pects to be considered when edu- 
cating today’s children for the 
world in which they live. But the 
ability to voice an opinion and 
discuss ideas with eloquence is a 
skill without which all communi- 
cation is hampered. \@- 





JAN BEEKMAN is an elementary teacher 
in Jefferson Elementary School District, 
Daly City, California. 


The New Math 


still demands complete mastery 
of the multiplication tables 





TWO WEEK FREE TRIAL 


Just send name—no money! 


Musical Multiplication Records 


make it easy and fun for your pupils to memorize all the tables from 2’s through 12’s 


After you present the theories of New 
Math—your students must know the 
multiplication facts to make progress. 
Modern math teachers insist that chil- 
dren must still memorize the tables. 

These Musical Multiplication Records 
are the ideal answer. They’ve set al/ the 
tables (2’s through 12’s) to music—gay, 
spirited tunes in a modern beat. Your 
class will love them. Instead of a dull, 
monotonous drill, learning the tables 
becomes an exciting game. Children learn 
each table as easily as the words of a 
song. Teachers in over 12,000 schools 
are having wonderful results. 

The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 quiz 
cards. There is a musical quiz game for 
each table. Because the records are fun 
even first graders will enjoy learning the 
beginning tables. Modern math calls for 


all tables to be introduced in third grade 
—complete mastery in fourth. - 

Send no maney. Just send coupon and 
the records will be mailed to you postage 
prepaid. If returned within two weeks 
after receipt, you owe nothing. If kept, 
you pay only $9.95. Bremner Records, 
Dept. T-118, Wilmette, Illinois 60091. 

| See Records, Dept. T-118 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Please mail, postage prepaid, one complete set 
of the Musical Multiplication Records. I may 
return them any time within two weeks after I 
receive them and owe nothing. If I keep them 
I will honor your invoice for $9.95 in full. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. 
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Milliken Publishing, long prominent 
in the spirit duplicating field, now 
combines PREPARED OVERHEAD 
PROJECTION TRANSPARENCIES with 
duplicating masters in one book, to 


produce: one of the most economical 
and unique teaching tools ever de- 
veloped. Teacher’s guides with back- 
ground information, answers and 
additional student activities are bound 


into each book. Subject areas 


SCIENCE, MAP SKILLS, MATH, 
fa Ics AND SOCIAL STUDIES. Write for 
_» your free, colorful and informative cata- 


lor your FREE 
MILLIKEN 
VISUAL 

AIDS 

CATALOG 


include 
PHON- 


MILLIKEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
611 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri 63101 


Please send me my free Visual Aids Catalog. 
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Paperbacks about today’s world 
from Camelot 




















TWO BLOCKS APART 


Charlotte Leon Mayerson, 
editor 


ZS126 60¢ 


The lives of Juan Gonzales 
and Peter Quinn. “The 
stories of these two boys, 
splendidly told in their own 
words ... is a blazing icon 
of hope.” 

—MARSHALL MCLU HAN. 

A discussion theme of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion. 


JANUARY RELEASES 





THE STORY OF VIETNAM 


at Bareff 


THE STORY OF VIETNAM 
Hal Dareff 
ZS121 60¢ 


The only study for young 
readers of a major interna- 
tional problem by a distin- 
guished editor and writer. 
One of “75 Best Books for 
Teenagers’ as listed by 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


























Without Windows 
Barbara Newhall Follett 




















Robert tomes 16-years-ohd, all-American. snd with a0 
students 





‘mast satve. “A none! of wermth and courage.” 
(CreC AGO TRIBUNE 











LIONS IN THE WAY 
Bella Rodman 
ZS114 60¢ 


The remarkable new novel 
of integration in a Southern 
school. ‘“‘This book will 
stand as an outstanding 
statement of the feelings of 
the people, on both sides, 
who fought the war.’’ 
— WHITNEY YOUNG, JR. 
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ALONE 
Richard E. Byrd 
ZS124 60¢ 


One of the great, best-sell- 
ing true adventure stories of 
all time. “Remarkable hero- 
ism, remarkably told.” 
—THE ATLANTIC. 





THE HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Barbara Newhall Follett 
ZS127 60¢ 


One of the century’s most 
remarkable books, the story 
of a girl’s search for a more 
beautiful world. “A strange, 
delightful, and lovely book.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE FARAWAY LURS 
Harry Behn 
ZS128 60¢ 


‘A peautifully written, 
haunting story that can take 
its place with other great 
love tragedies, such as Ro- 
meo and Juliet or Tristan 
and Isolde.” 

—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING CAMELOT EDITIONS 


RASCAL, S. North ZS106 60¢ 


SO DEAR TO MY HEART, S. 


North ZS108 60¢ 


THE WIZARD OF OZ, F. L. Baum ZS122 60¢ 
ONCE ON A TIME, A. A. Milne ZS103 60¢ 
THE MASTER, T. H. White ZS118 60¢ 


fete) ii lem-lelel Ba. 1e),", Mev..." [4 mena -1e1e) .¢-) 


THE MAN WHO WAS DON QUIXOTE, Rafaello Busoni 
CITIZEN OF NEW SALEM, Paul Horgan 
THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP, Christopher Morley 


ELIZABETH, Frances Winwar 


are published by Avon Books 


959 Eighth Avenue, New York, 


N.Y. 10019 


For additional information please write Education Department 
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music Teacher or 
music Consultant P 


ELEANOR SIEH 


F EW elementary schools try to 

provide music specialists for 
daily music instruction. Daily 
music experiences for elementary 
school children are not possible 
unless there is active cooperation 
and participation of classroom 
teachers. 

Our experience indicates that 
this is not only possible but high- 
ly desirable. Before moving into 
a new and larger building, the 
faculty of Central School in 
Larchmont, New York, careful- 
ly considered the roles of both 
classroom teachers and subject 
specialists. Decisions to broaden 
the roles of both evolved into a 
new and exciting program. 

The role of the music special- 
ist in our school has many facets. 
One is to teach children in regu- 
lar classroom groups, in large 
groups, and in small groups. An- 
other is to guide the classroom 
teacher in providing for musical 
experiences, in developing tech- 
niques for music instruction, and 
in producing programs or musical 
plays. A third is to suggest and 
supply materials. 

The classroom teacher partic- 
ipates actively in the program 
by attending the class periods in 
which the music specialist teach- 
es, by requesting assistance in 
classroom music activities, by 
making use of the ample mate- 
rials available, and by experi- 
menting and developing musi- 
cianship. 

Grades one through six have a 
general program for growth of 
self-expression in music through 
individual performance, increased 
music literacy, and a wide range 
of music listening. 

Individual performance is en- 
couraged in both singing and the 
playing of musical instruments. 
Classroom singing is supplement- 
ed with a choir for all fourth- 
grade children and a choir for 
fifth- and sixth-grade children, 


Miss Delores Thompson’s fifth grade 


both of which stress part singing. 
Instrumental study begins with 
rhythm instruments in first grade, 
continuing with melodic instru- 
ments, primarily bells and piano, 
in the second grade; and fluto- 
phones in the third. In the fourth 
grade keyboard harmonies are 
added through the use of the pi- 
ano and melodicas, and in the 
fifth grade, students are taught to 
harmonize and accompany melo- 
dies on the autoharp, piano, or 
guitar. Culminating experiences 
in the sixth grade include com- 
posing and conducting simple 
compositions, vocal or instru- 
mental. In addition, instrumental 
music instructors provide group 
instruction on string, wind, and 
percussion instruments, starting 
in grade four, and we have a 
school band and orchestra. 

Music literacy is _ stressed 
through singing, playing, and lis- 
tening activities, using dashes 
and improvised symbols as well 
as formal notation in all grade 
levels. Basic listening skills also 
follow a pattern of growth, based 
on developing the ability to lis- 
ten, recognize, and reproduce 
basic elements of music. 

We encourage our classroom 
teachers to select musical experi- 
ences for their children. Avail- 
able materials include singing 
books with records from many 
publishers, an extensive record 
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Miss Martha Berry’s fourth grade 


Mrs. Marie Straus’s second grade 


and filmstrip collection, an ample 
number of classroom instruments 
ranging from maracas to ear- 
phone-equipped electronic pian- 
os, and instructional materials, 
both commercially prepared and 
school-developed. 

How can a school provide all 
these musical activities? Our an- 
swer lies in a flexible schedule for 
the music specialist. She teaches 
a series of nine basic curriculum 
lessons for each grade level dur- 
ing the year, to maintain a basic 
continuity in every class. After 
basic curriculum classes and non- 
teaching duties of the music spe- 
cialist have been scheduled, all 


Mrs. Lillian Solkow’s third grade 


unscheduled time is available for 
class or small-group instruction, 
for consultation, or for assistance 
in any music activity. 

Are the faculty and the chil- 
dren in favor of this type of pro- 
gram? Since the active participa- 
tion of classroom teachers makes 
it possible for the children to 
have more extensive and diversi- 
fied musical experiments than if 
all or most music was taught by 
the music specialist, it is well 
supported. The music specialist 
finds that her abilities are used 
more effectively this way than 
when all classrooms follow a mu- 
sic curriculum based on experi- 
ences offered only by her. 

The children are the ones who 
really benefit. Their interests and 
abilities are discovered and chan- 
neled into suitable activities, re- 
sulting in a great deal of enjoy- 
ment and personal growth. Music 
is not just a brief period taught 
once a week by a specialist who 
has no time to discover their in- 
dividual capabilities—it becomes 
a part of their lives. ~*~ 


MRS. SIEH is music consultant at Cen- 
tral School, Larchmont, New York. 








everybody 
needs 
liquids 


Good food and balanced meals alone 
are not enough to maintain gaod health. Nutritionists 
know we-need.a minimum of 5 or 6 glasses of liquid 
a day to keep body processes functioning. And for 
this purpose flavorful, refreshing soft drinks, coffee, 
fruit juices, milk or plain water serve equally well. 
But what a sparkling difference when that liquid is 
a carbonated beverage! Pure and thirst-quenching, 
soft drinks encourage adequate fluid intake, provide 
a much-needed lift to tired spirits. Take your class 
on an interesting, informative tour of a soft drink 
bottling plant. They'll enjoy it and so will you. For 
booklets “Soft Drinks and the Balanced Diet" and 
“Liquids for Living,” write: 


National Soft Drink Association 
1128 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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The easiest way 
to see America 
and HemisFatr Is a 
Continental Trailways 
Escorted Tour 


Everything is pre-arranged and pleasure planned when you join 
one of Continental Trailways’ more than 300 escorted tours 
to HemisFair from around the nation. 
There's nothing for you to do but relax and have fun with a congenial group 
of tour companions, because all arrangements are taken care of 
by the experienced tour escort. 


Don't want to go with a group? 
Then plan your own carefree trip with the help of a Continental Trailways tour agent. 
Leave any day on Continental Trailways’ regularly scheduled buses 
with the complete itinerary planned to suit your own taste. 


Student charter groups to HemisFair can be planned, too. 
See your local Travel Agent or Continental Trailways Tour Agent, 
or clip and mail this coupon. 

eoreeeeee, 
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CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS TOURS, INC. 
Dept. |, Room 417, 1500 Jackson Street, Dallas, Texas 75201 


Please send me free material on: [1] HemisFair Escorted Tours 
[(_] HemisFair Individual Tours [_] HemisFair Student Charter Groups 
Name 
Address 


City 


State_ Zip - 
+ 
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ESCAPE sis™ 


A haven for spring fun seekers of all 
ages on Texas’ own special sun- 
splashed island in the Gulf of 
Mexico. \ 


JOIN THE GALVESTON GANG 


Tl 228 





Write for FREE color brochure and vacation information 
Terry Miller / Chamber of Commerce / Galveston Island, Texas 77550 


Just 45 minutes from 
Houston, 32 miles of 
sandy beaches, warm 
semi-tropical climate 
and a thousand 
things to see and do. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY/STATE/ZIP 
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Tips for 
using the 
poster on 


TOOLS 


HE title on the social studies 

poster, pp. 148-149, says 
that “Tools reveal history.” Ac- 
tually, they do more than that, 
and this is the point of inquiry 
from which your class can start. 
Tools tell many things which are 
useful when trying to understand 
the reasons for a people’s social 
customs, their economic growth 
or stagnation, or their artistic 
craftsmanship. 

What is a tool? Establish a 
common understanding through a 
definition before attempting to 
analyze the subject in greater 
depth. Do your students think of 
a tool as an implement, instru- 
ment, or apparatus worked by 
hand? What tools are required by 
workers in specific trades or 
professions? 

Thinking historically, what tool 
is commonly shown in pictures of 
cavemen? Of what was it made? 
How many uses did it have? How 
do we know it was the only tool 
the caveman had? 

As first invented, was the 
wheel a tool? Why? 

There are tools for working 
materials, measuring, and build- 
ing. Find examples and display. 

The discovery of what mineral 
resource led to many improve- 
ments in man’s earliest tools? 

How does a tool differ from 
a machine? Could the basic ele- 
ments of a machine have origi- 
nated from a tool? 

Can the work performed by a 
hand tool be as accurate as that 
done by a machine? Support your 
argument. Discuss the effect of 
tools and machines on the qual- 
ity and amount of work done. 

Is a craftsman more likely to 
work with tools? What is the dif- 
ference between his work and 
that of a factory employee? 


Ask the children to think of 
tools they use at home. Does a 
comb or hairbrush qualify? 

Ask for a survey of the most 
basic tools used by fathers in 
making home repairs or in up- 
keep work, and by mothers as 
homemakers and cooks. 

Make a collection of pictures 
of people around the world that 
reveal the use of some kinds of 
tools. What do the type and 
quality of the tool tell about 
how well these people live, or 
why they may not produce food 
enough for themselves, or are 
hindered from exporting re- 
sources? 

What conditions in our present- 
day social and economic life in 
the United States and Canada 
make the use of some kinds of 
tools impractical? 

Before milking machines, were 
the farmer’s hands a tool for ex- 
tracting milk from the cow? 

The saw is one of several car- 
penter’s tools that have become 
mechanized. For how many rea- 
sons? What two carpenter’s tools 
may never be mechanized? 

Suppose pupils had to fashion 
a tool for boring, pounding, and 
cutting, and could only use what 
they found on or in the ground. 
Let the class experiment. 

The lever, screw, pulley, and 
so on, are simple tools already 
met in science work. Find exam- 
ples where they have been made 
more complex to do more work. 

Skis, skates, and snowshoes 
are mainly for recreation today. 
Why were they tools in the past? 

Could a Saturn rocket or a 
satellite be considered a space 
scientist’s tool? MFO 


Next Month: “Records Serve 
Many Purposes.” 





When you deal with 
you’re dealing with professionals 


PROFESSIONAL SELECTION 
PROFESSIONAL CATALOGING 
PROFESSIONAL PROCESSING 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORDER FULFILLMENT 


NET DELIVERED 
PRICES GUARANTEED TO 
SEPT. 30, 1968 


-and all this with the convenience 
of 

a single source, 

a single order, 


a single invoice _—. 
£ a 


_- 
pe alas 


VOTVLYD TOOCHIS HIVIH HOINAS-HOINNS BVEGIi 


pany. The difference is that ALESCO places professional require- 

ments first. By bringing the most progressive advances and 
benefits of library science to both professional and volunteer library per- 
sonnel, ALESCO offers a dynamic program that has been hailed by 
librarians and administrators from coast to coast. 


For instance, although ALESCO stocks more than 8,000 titles from 
more than 265 publishers, it does not handle all books from all publishers. 
A book, in other words, is not treated like a box of detergent, a simple 
warehouse item. Before a title is admitted to the ALESCO catalog it 
must pass rigorous screening by professionally trained and professionally 
dedicated people. Our full-time staff of librarians has broad experience 
in the selection and cataloging field: primary concern is the selection of 
the best book on the subject to establish and maintain well-balanced 
collections. 


ALESCO believes the prime function of a librarian (which is to be of 
personal assistance to the reader in search of the right books) should not 
be short-circuited by an overabundance of detail. With ALESCO’s pro- 
fessional selection and cataloging and its professional standards of book 
processing, the librarian today can be sure of receiving the high quality 
books. necessary to meet the most exacting professional standards. 


FH: MORE than just a top-flight jobber, ALESCO is a service com- 


NEW 1968 CATALOGS FOR 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ARE NOW READY 


You will find them very useful tools. 
For your free copies, write — 


AMERICAN LIBRARY AND 


PANE =o) OO 


EQICATIONAL SERVICE 
21 Harristown Road, Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
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See page 146 for ways to use this poster. 





GLENN BLOUGH 


this topic 


O INTRODUCE Dr. Snyder's topic, 
suggest that children look for places 
or recall experiences where they ob- 
served or felt what happens when things 
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sqate 


ERNEST E. SNYDER 


Professor of Science Educaton, Arizona State University, Tempe 


Bout three hundred years ago, Sir 

Isaac Newton said that anything 
moving will go along in a straight Kne 
unless some outside force. acts to change 
the direction of: motion. Although mo- 
tion in a straight line appears to be nor- 
mal, every child is aware of many things 
that go around in circles—pinwheels, 
airplane propellers, helicopter 
blades, and bicycle, auto, and 
skate wheels. 

Investigating the behavior of 
things that travel in circles 
should be part of every elementary sci- 
ence program. This kind of motion is 
very much a part of a child’s experience 
and environment. 

The main objective of the activities 
suggested for this project is to give middle 
and upper graders a feeling for what is 
happening to things that go in circles. 
Readily available materials can be used 
to get an understanding of the forces 
involved. 


Equipment and preparation 

Playground merry-go-round and ball. 
A record player, an aluminum pie or 
pizza pan or a large paper plate, and a 
marble or two. 

Punch a hole in center of aluminum or 
paper plate so it will fit flat when placed 
on the turntable peg. Mark a spot at any 
point on rim of plate or pan and draw 
line to the far side missing the center hole. 

A large spool with one end sanded 
smooth. Three feet of strong cord (fish- 
line is good). Two weights or groups of 
weights—one set weighing 5 to 10 times 
more than the other. A fisherman’s lead 
sinkers or large nuts from a hardware 
store work well but children can find oth- 
er usable weights. Run string through the 
spool hole and tie the ends securely to 
the weights with the smaller weight on 


More interested or knowledgeable 


the end facing the polished part of the 
wooden spool. 

A front: bicycle wheel with tire. Two 
5” lengths of broom handle can _ be 
screwed onto the axle bolts at the same 
time without -damaging bolt threads if a 
5/16” hole about 1” deep is drilled in one 


end of each piece (11/32” holes are bet- 
ter but many tool kits do not have this 
drill bit). 


A swivel chair borrowed from the 


 principal’s office or elsewhere. 


Exploring forces If weather permits, 
experiment with the merry-go-round out- 
doors; otherwise test the action of 
centrifugal effect and centripetal force 
with the record player, marble, and so on. 

How do children feel when they face 
outward when riding the merry-go-round? 
Can they ‘stay on without holding on to 
some part of it? Is the sensation the same 


A simple experiment gives children 


suggests ways to expand 


By 


go in circles. The more examples men- 
tioned, the more likely that the major- 
ity will understand eventually the 
principles involved. 


children can also explore the effects of 
gravity, inertia, and friction. 

Gravity can be explored by throwing 
a ball and observing what happens. 
Throw it hard and then easy. How do 
results differ? What directions does the 
ball fall? Ask children to describe what 


they saw. Roll a ball on a smooth or” 


rough flat surface. Why does it go more 
easily on one than the other? 


a feeling for things that go in circles. 
Attach a strong cord securely*to a 
weight (which may only be an eraser). 
While a child holds one end of the cord | 
and swings the weight, others can watch | 
the position of the weight as it moves 
faster or slower. What would happen if 
the child let go of the string? Every- 
one should have a chance to feel the 
effect of swinging and releasing the | 





when facing inward? Do the children’s 
experiments on the merry-go-round con- 
firm what they see in photos 3 and 4 on 
this page? Is there more of a feeling of 
falling when facing outward? 

Riding free-handed, facing outward, 
students are influenced by centrifugal 
effect. They have the feeling of “escap- 
ing” outward from the circular path of 
the revolving equipment. Facing inward, 
centripetal force seems to hold them in 
the circular path. 

For a closer look at the same reactions, 
place a marble on the plate on the record 
player turntable and set the speed rela- 
tively slow—16 or 33 rpms. Does the mar- 
ble move near the raised edge of the plate 
and stay there? 

Remove the plate and put a marble on 
the turntable. Set speed at 45 or 78 rpms. 
What force caused the marble to fall off? 
Did the curved edge of the plate serve as 
the centripetal force in the first test? 

Imitate the boy in pheto 3. Do non- 
riders observe that the ball goes in a 
straight line tangent te a circle for a few 
yards before hitting the ground? Do stu- 
dents realize that the centripetal force 
dropped to zero the moment the boy re- 
leased the ball, and the object was free to 
travel in a straight line? 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Circular momentum The heavier an 
object is and the faster it moves, the more 
momentum it has. This is a measure of its 
ability to keep going or to resist efforts to 
stop it. As a test, experiment 
with the spool, string, and 


This turning action is called the cord. 
precession. It is the wheel’s response to 
the unbalanced force exerted by the cord. 
This behavior (Continued on page 158) 





weights as in photo 1. What 
happens to the larger weight 
when the momentum of the 
smaller one increases? Is it 
lifted? Notice how the centri- 
petal force exerted through 
the string by the larger weight 
pulls the smaller one closer 
to the spool when the speed 
of the smaller decreases. 

In photo 2, the boy seated 
in the swivel chair is spin- 
ning a bicycle wheel rapidly 
while holding the wooden 
handles. The rim of the 
wheel has a lot of rotational 
momentum. It also has con- 
siderable rotational inertia (a 











term: describing the measure 
of resistance that something 





offers to efforts to alter its 
motion or position in space). 
To demonstrate, change the 
position of the rapidly rotat- 
ing wheel from vertical to 
horizontal as you sit on a 
swivel chair. Did the chair 
turn through a 90° angle or 
more as the wheel resisted 
and reacted? In this next 
demonstration, the bicycle 
wheel is a king-sized gryo- 
scope or stabilizer which has 
inertia or rigidity in space. 
Suspend the wheel by a cord 
tied to one wooden handle. 
Rotate the wheel rapidly; 
then it will remain upright 
and describe circles around 




















weight. What scientific principles are 
involved? Make provisions for safety 
before doing the demonstration. 

Textbooks and supplementary mate- 
rials will furnish ideas for experiences 
with other phenomena. 

In connection with Dr. Snyder's’ and 
my material, | recommend that pupils 
prepare a glossary of terms and mean- 
ings. Certain areas cannot be adequate- 
ly discussed without sufficient knowl- 


edge of the words used. Otherwise, 
vocabulary is not emphasized in science. 

A word of caution. Glibness does not 
always indicate knowledge. Today’s 
children are acquainted with more words 
than they understand. Test word usage 


by calling for frequent explanations and’ 


descriptions. 


RELATED BOOKS 
Adier, Irving, and Adler, Ruth: Things 


That Spin from Tops to Atoms (Day) 
Blackwood, Paul E.: Push and Pull: The 
Story of Energy: (Whittlesey) 
Hoghen, Lancelot: The Wonderful World 











of Energy (Garden City) 

Pine, Tillie S.; and Levine, Joseph: 
Gravity All Around (Whittlesey) 

Sootin, Harry: Experiments with Ma- 








chines and Matter (Nerton) 





Next Month: “We Look at the Sky.” 
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Renault’s Reunion in Europe Plan 





The Renault 10 


The first step is to see a Renault dealer before you go. 

Step 2 is to arrange a meeting place—a European city, an airport or 
dockside Le Havre. 

The final step is the rendezvous between you and your Renault. 

Then, you can drive all around Europe in a roomy 4-seater car that 
has 13.cu. ft. of luggage space, 4-wheel disc brakes, cruises at 80 mph, and 
averages 35 mpg. 

A car that can be serviced by any one of more than 6000 Renault 
dealers all over Europe. 

You can buy the Renault 10 just to use in Europe, and we’ll buy it back 
when you’re ready to come home. (Ask about our FaIAIITA 
financed purchase-repurchase plan.) RENAU Wes 

Or, you can buy the Renault 10, use it in Europe SSS tSfiwet’ | 
and for only $1484 you’ll have it with all the required U.S. specifications. 

And you’ll have a 2nd Reunion when you get home. 


Renault Inc., Overseas Delivery Dept., 
750 Third Avenue, New York, 10017 


Gentlemen: Please send me vour free booklet on how to buy 
a Renault 10 and other models for delivery in Europe. 


Name 





Address 





State 

















o SPICE cmt 
ACTION 


Ideas and activities for elementary 
Physical Education 


GROW 





[] ACTION now sows 

[-] SPICE ror tancuace arts 
[|] PROBE ror science 

[.] PLUS or aritumetic 

[| SPARK or sociat stupies 
[|] CREATE ror art 


To order, check this ad, sign below and send to: 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. P.0. Box 219, Stevensville, Michigan 49127 


(formerly Benton. Harbor, Mich.) 





Enclosed is $.. (each book, $4.60) to cover the cost of ‘the above order. 


We pay all shipping costs. 


City & State ........ 
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The February 
calendar story 


Olga 
of Russia 


Sister Rosemary Brady, Maryknoll 





O LGA is my name and I live 
in Kiev. It is the oldest city 
in Russia. 

I am almost seven now. Since 
I was three, I have been going to 
kindergarten. My mother brings 
me on Monday morning and 
takes me home on Friday night. 
The kindergarten is owned by the 
factory where Mother works. It 
is a very good kindergarten, and 
my mother chose to work in that 
factory so I could go there. 

Not every boy and girl stays 
all week. Some children go home 
with their mothers every night. 
I go home at night sometimes in 
the summer. But in winter our 
days are short and it seems more 
fun to stay at the kindergarten. 

We all have our own beds in 
kindergarten. Even the day chil- 
dren have beds. They are on a 
big open-air porch. Each day af- 
ter lunch, we take off our school 
clothes and put on. our sleeping 
clothes. We get in bed and cover 
up with warm quilts just as you 
do on cold nights. Most times I 
go to sleep very quickly. 

I learn to say and do many 
things in school. The teacher is 
teaching us how to count and say 
our Russian letters. She reads to 
us about our country—its history 
and greatness. I am beginning to 
learn what a big country it is. 

When I first came to kinder- 
garten, I was taught how to eat 
with a knife and fork. I also 
learned to wash and dress myself 
and to fold my clothes neatly. I 
like to do these things. 

At our kindergarten there is 
a doctor and nurse. The doctor 
gives us many shots. The nurse 
weighs and measures us. We get 
our hair cut too. 

Every day we go outdoors, 
even if it is very cold. But we do 


exercises too in a big room. We 
wear special clothes for our ex- 
ercises, and a special teacher 
shows us how to use hoops and 
sticks to help make our arms and 
legs stronger. 

Our city of Kiev has a nick- 
name. It is called “Green City” 
because it has so many big parks 
with all kinds of flowers. Kiev 
is built on the hills looking over 
the Dnepr River. Everyone who 
comes here will tell you that it 
is a beautiful city even if parts 
are very old. 

Outside my classroom window, 
I see the great Cathedral of St. 
Sophia. It has ten golden cupo- 
las. The first library in Russia 
was started in this famous 
church. My teacher takes every- 
one in kindergarten to see the 
parks, museums, and old 
churches. We are all very proud 
of our city and the people who 
have built it. 

My father is a factory inspec- 
tor. His job is important. He goes 
to the steel mills to look at the 
big blast furnaces to make sure 
that every one makes the best 
steel. We need a lot of it so 
there will be enough for all the 
places where it is used. Some 
goes into big apartment houses 
and office buildings, or into our 
big airplanes and ships. As I 
grow older, I will discover more 
uses of steel. 

The work my mother does in 
the machine factory is important 
too but it is hard for me to tell 
you very much about her job. 
What she makes is only a small 
part of something bigger. 

In Russia, education is very 
important. Almost everyone, ex- 
cept a few very old people, can 
read and write. My kindergarten 
friends and I do our best to learn 
what we are taught each day. 
This will help our country. ‘“@ 





MORE SOUND TAPES 


MORE SUBJECTS 
for 


MORE GRADE LEVELS 





Imperial now lists the most complete selec- 
tion of sound tape teaching programs ever offered 
.. more than 520 titles covering every grade 
level. Here are just a few of the newest ones: 





“WE LEARN THE COLORS AND THEIR NAMES’ 

Bouncy, sing-along musical game and 
accompanying colorful overhead transparen- 
cies to help beginners associate words with 
colors. Two tapes, optional set of overheads 
or flipchart, teacher’s guide and set of liquid 
duplicator masters combine to make this a 
unique and delightful instructional approach 
to color recognition. 


‘‘PRIMARY MATH SKILLS IMPROVEMENT"”’ 
Hundreds of delightfully interesting exer- 
cises dealing with 40 math concepts that 
children in Grades 1-2-3 frequently have 
trouble with. Forty tapes, 30 consumable 
pupil booklets to accompany each tape and 
a teacher’s manual. 


‘“‘LEARNING THE CONSONANT BLENDS WITH AMOS 
AND HIS FRIENDS"’ 


Songs for each of 23 blends are supple- 
mented with full-color pictures, follow-up 
activities, word games and stories. The set 
consists of one tape, 23 color charts, 23 
liquid duplicator masters and a teacher’s 
manual. 


“WE LEARN ABOUT SPECIAL DAYS’’ 

Origins and importance of 18 ‘‘special’’ 
days and holidays with music, poetry, 
playlets — for Grades 1-2-3. Three tapes, set 
of 18 colorful bulletinboard posters, set of 
liquid duplicator masters and teacher’s manual 
containing interesting background material 
for each day. 


NNH00HGU ARRAN TEE 150000 


GUARANTEED AGAINST ACCIDENTAL S 
ERASURE OR DAMAGE OF ANY KIND. = 
Return tape with 50¢ handling and mailing S 
charge for new replacement. 

NO REWINDING EVER! Tape finished playing? 
Switch reels (extra, properly labeled reel sup- 
plied) and it’s ready to play again. 


WANT MORE INFORMATION? 
SEND THE COUPON NOW! 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVY 


Pe ee ee a a Se 


Return to: Dept. 68-1A 2] 


IMPERIAL? Peecdecttons, Bre. 


247 West Court Street 
Kankakee, Illinois 60901 





Please send more information about 
your new tape programs for primary 
grades [_], intermediate grades [_], Jr. 
high school [] 


(-] Please send your new 1968 catalog. 


Name 





Position 


Address 











City 
State Zip 





Member of NAVA, DAVI, and NSSEA. 
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Best Seller List 


David Discovers 
the Dictionary 


I: “David Discovers the 
Dictionary,” students in the 
intermediate grades quickly 
learn to regard the dictionary 
as a friend — not a mystery. 
Word planning is easy, so are 
meanings of special marks and 
symbols. Choosing proper defi- 
nitions and finding correct 
spelling come naturally. 


Like all Coronet Learning 
Programs, texts are self-teach- 
ing and complement curricu- 
lums, for remedial, enrichment, 
and regular classroom use. 
Choose from 20 subject areas in 
Science, Social Studies, Mathe- 
matics, Language Arts and 
Guidance, grades 4 through 12. 


Ask your administrator to 
order, using NDEA or PL 89- 
10 funds, or write for free folder 
and validation information. 


Ch 
\ohQlolo? 


Coronet 
Learning Programs 


Coronet Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 





DOING 
for 


SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS 


DO ENCOURAGE your stu- 
dent to experiment with 
subject matter. Not all that 
is printed in a text or 
manual is an absolute 
must. 


DON’T FAIL to encourage 
him to vary his lessons 
by using tapes, records, 
and overhead projector. 


DO LEND strength to his at- 
tempts to involve commu- 
nity resources. 


DO ENCOURAGE neighbor- 
hood field trips. A trip to 
the library to insure that 
each child has a card 
would be worthwhile. 


DON’T LET your student try 
new techniques without 
thorough planning. 


DO LEAD your s.udent to 
think in terms of group 
work. 


DO POINT OUT that group 
work must be planned 
carefully and supervised 
constantly. 


DO HELP the student to re- 
alize that group work of- 
fers the opportunity to 
stress democratic process 
and develop leadership 
qualities. 


DON’T ALLOW him to be- 
come trapped; group work 
should be used only when 
it is the best possible 
means to the desired end. 


DON’T HESITATE to enlist 
the aid of your fellow 
teachers in assisting your 
student to set up group 
demonstrations or inter- 
classroom visits. 


STUDENT 
TEACHERS 


DO TAKE advantage of the 
famous birthdays _ this 
month to stimulate or vary 
your lessons. 


DON’T NEGLECT opportuni- 
ties to reinforce value 
judgments so often associ- 
ated with this month’s 
great men. 


DO MAKE RECOGNITION of 
leadership qualities ex- 
hibited by Washington and 
Lincoln. Ask “Why” ques- 
tions: “Why did men 
choose Washington to be 
their spokesman?” 


DO USE PICTURES to sti... 
ulate original thinking. 
Avoid single _ portraits. 
Look for those which show 
group action or reaction. 


DON’T UNDERESTIMATE 
your children’s ability to 
improvise. Assign acting 
roles, set the scene, and 
have children interpret ac- 
tions as they believe they 
might have been. 


DON’T NEGLECT controver- 
sial material. Lead chil- 
dren to critical thinking. 


DO PLAN on sharing knowl- 
edge with other classes. A 
display of scrapbooks or 
an original skit would be a 
treat for both audience 
and participators. 


DON’T FAIL to inform in ad- 
vance other staff mem- 
bers whose classes are to 
be your captive audience. 


DON’T PANIC if Johnny for- 
gets his part... it does 
happen! Remember it’s all 
nart of the learning expe- 
rience for both of you. 
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The city 
as a city child 
sees it... 


y is the perspective 
t+ ~~ of Houghton Mifflin’s 


‘CITIZENS 
ALL 
SERIES 


by McClellan and Black. These sup- 
plementary readers for the intermedi- 
ate grades provide easy reading for 
the inner-city child and incentive to 
the reluctant reader. Dramatically il- 
lustrated stories explore the urban en- 
vironment — its institutions, people, 
and problems. Each story is told 
against a background with which ur- 
ban pupils can readily identify and 
thus come to understand every indi- 
vidual’s role within our multi-cultural 
society. 


A Teacher’s Annotated Edition with bound-in 
Teacher’s Manual is available for each book 
in the series: CITIZENS ALL 

WHAT A HIGHWAY! 

A BLIND MAN CAN! 


For further information, write to your regional 
sales office. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 10036 « Atlanta 3030S - Geneva, III. 60134 
Dallas 75235 « Palo Alto 94304 


Editorial and International Departments: 
Boston 02107 
















How's your HAWAIIAN? 


Did you know that the Hawaiian language is almost a perfect 
alphabetic system? It’s true! The early missionaries discovered that 
Hawaiian has only twelve separate sounds, so they gave to each sound 
a letter from the American-English alphabet. 





—— Here is that same alphabet, which is still used today: 


Vowels Consonants 
| a stands for /a/ as in father h, k, 1, m, n, p, and w stand for the 
e stands for /@/ as in ate sounds they usually represent in Amer- 
i stands for /@/ as in he ican English. 
o stands for /0/ as in hope 
u stands for /ii/ as in rule 


Once you learn this alphabet, you will have little difficulty pronouncing and 
writing Hawaiian. Try these words! 











aloha (greetings or farewell) méle (song) 





kane (man) wahine (woman) 


Exercise adapted from POWER TO SPELL 6 











Although the relationship between these principles by developing their under- 


sound and letter in American English is not standing of the structure and origins of Amer- 
quite so regular, recent research has revealed ican English. As pupils learn to use numerous 
linguistic principles underlying our spelling spelling and word-building clues, they gain the 
system. POWER TO SPELL — a new linguistic power to spell almost any word they will need 


speliing series—leads pupils to discover to write. 


Power to Spell 1-8 


HANNA *« HANNA * HODGES ¢ RUDORF ¢ BERGQUIST 














REMEMBER: Houghton Mifflin publishes basal programs 
in reading, English, spelling, and mathematics 
to help you build lasting skills. 





For further information, please write to the regional sales office serving your school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLINCOMPANY = 


NEW YORK 10036 * ATLANTA 30305 * GENEVA, ILLINOIS 60134 * DALLAS 75235 * PALO ALTO 94304 
Editorial and International Departments: Boston 02107 
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_Need Ei elp? — 


ED-U-CARDS” 


Simplifies understanding of 
the New Computer Math! 
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Ed-U-Cards set of 
self study flash 
cards is designed 
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Spell offer! Specially for 
)D $ 


Substitutes 























creative 
papers for 


bulletin board 
projects 


Here’s a special get-acquainted 
offer of creative papers for bulle- 
tin boards and other student proj- 
ects. For just $3.00, we will send 
you a sample kit (a $4.95 value) 
with... 


COLORED CORRUGATED PAPERS 
A generous 48” x 60” roll in the current 
season color. Sturdy, versatile Corobuff 
brightens bulletin boards and your stu- 
dents’ interest in classroom projects. 
PLUS: 20’ of BORDETTE, a prescalloped 

Corobuff border in a 
complementary color. 


spectra ART TISSUE 


20 SHEETS: 20 COLORS, 20” x 30”. In 
Bemiss-Jason’s famous colors and hues 
for artistic cut-outs, collages, paper 
sculpture, mosaics, posters and flat art. 
Plus...FREE SPECTRA 
IDEA BROCHURE! 


FADELESS. 


ALL PURPOSE ART PAPER 


20 12” x 18” SHEETS IN 20 COLORS. A 
colorful selection of fadeless art papers 
with hundreds of uses to stimulate stu- 
dent interest. 


A $4.95 VALUE 
TEACHER PRICE: $3.00 


Just send the handy coupon below with a 
check for $3.00 for your special get- 
acquainted order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Postage prepaid. 


1M-6710 


School 
Street Address 


City — 





ee - a 
Offer good in continental U.S. only. 


coneroe arrow 


3250 Ash Street, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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DARLA SHAW 


Professional Substitute 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Mi Washington-Lincoln election. Somewhere between the 
presidents’ birthdays, children plan a brief campaign. The 
switch is this: The men are running against each other! 
Pupils vote orally and their reasons provide the drama. 

Ml Interview St. Valentine. Try a press conference. You are 
St. Valentine. Children are society editors, foreign corre- 
spondents, sports reporters, or whatever. From your an- 
swers, they write newspaper articles. Don’t worry about 
knowing too many facts. This is creative fun. 

Mi Parade of the months. Primary graders learn the names 
of months more quickly when they interpret them rhyth- 
mically to the beat of a drum. They might be a snowflake 
for January, a big valentine for February, a wind in March, 
or an April shower. 

@ Colorful grammar. Vary routine by having children cut sen- 
tences into parts of speech and mount them on designated 
colors of construction paper—green for nouns, red for 
verbs, and so on. Color keys make correcting a snap. 

@ Creating graphing. Instead of completing the graphs in the 
math text, | give children the freedom to choose what they 
graph. Possibilities: Heights or weights of class members; 
number of children in their families; number of books read; 
distance lived from school; types of pets in the family; cars 
the families drive; favorite TV programs; bed times; number 
of schools attended. 

Hi Snowflake mobiles. If you are expected to teach a routine 
lesson in cutting snowflakes, do more. Convert them into 
mobiles made from pencils and string. Make snowflakes on 
heavier construction paper and slit some so one snowflake 
can be inserted into another. Spray or paint to get the most 
interesting effects. 

Mi Winter poetry. When the best readers finish early, ask 
them to get winter poems from the library. As each is read 
aloud, the major theme is jotted down, and then the class 
chooses one theme and writes an original poem. 

@ Peanuts. To fill a reading gap, children try to read or in- 
terpret the word or wordless Peanuts cartoons. Enlarging 
a strip with the opaque projector makes for livelier discus- 
sions, and greater ease in reading. The follow-up? Making 
their own cartoon characters, of course. And these rate pro- 
jection, too. 


to introduce the 
student to an 
easier ap- 
proach tothe 
— system. 





Sase Two & Base Five 
Flash Self-Study Ed-U-Cards 


contain binary flash cards, charts, explana- 
tions; ‘‘flash cards” of basic five numer- 
als—with the base ten answer on the 
reverse side; charts, operations, tables, in- 
structions. 
Available through your local 
School Supply Distributor 


° 
== ED-U-CARDS 


A DIVISION or LES.R7 








Write for 
Catalog 60 AUSTIN BOULEVARD 
COMMACK, NEW YORK 11725 





PLASTI-TAK 


Imitated, YEP ... Duplicated, NOPE! 


The ORIGINAL and still the best RE- USABLE adhe- 
sive for posting charts, papers, art work, etc. on 
ANY surface. Far better than tapes, tacks, staples 
or waxes. Lasts indefinitely, damages nothing. Or- 
der from school supplier or write for sample to: 
BROOKS MFG. CO., Box 41195A, Cincinnati 41, O. 








FREE 


Southern 
California 


Vacation 
bd Colorful guide to 
hundreds of 
unusual 
attractions, 
homes of 80 
movie and TV 
stars, movie 
studios. Hotel- 
Motel Guide. Our 
weather story by 
months. All you 
need to plana 
great vacation! 


CLIMATE 

















Please send me your free Vacation Kit. 


All-Year Club, Dept. TI-2 
705 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, California 90017 


Name 





Street 





City 
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TEACHERS - NOW You Can BORROW 


ame \¢] «Brag [oye 
By Mail-in compLete PRIVACY! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "tn ton interest 


Here is good news for teachers who need money to further their education, to pay pressing bills and and principal 
protect credit ratings. The cash is here... any amount, up to $1000.00, ready an waiting for you ; 
now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in your com- 30 

munity knowing you are applying for a loan. J ust sign the short application and note below, and MONTHLY 
mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Also, Credit Life Insur- PAYMT'S 
ance is available, at nominal cost, which will pay the balance of your loan in case of death. $29.00 


CONFIDENTIAL moutiny 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS  sexcc voara members, [girnste erst at S80 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS ‘rinone’ of these people wilt | 230.231 1100 | YOu |MontHuy 


GET PAYMT'S 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE = rit Finance LOaN-B¥- | 35682] 1700] $81S57933.0 
a 4 SIGNATU RE ON LY MAIL. All mail is sent to you 443.89| 21.00 927.78 37.00 
































in a plain envelope and the 
} @ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no coe transaction is completely con- | 532.26| 25.00 1,009.36 40.00 


signers, no endorsers, No mortgages on car, furniture or fidential and private. 
hh personal property. Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
PAY OLD bests] or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 


CONVENIENT TERMS this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 

below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 

®@ Convenient monthly installments pay Joan out of to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 

future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 

Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 

for the time you use the money—no longer! plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


PRIVATE 
@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your <. DIA I | | Finance 


own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only 
Dept. B-020 


you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 68102 


OLD RELIABLE COMPANY ae 
TUE 


@ DIAL has been helping people solve their money 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS: problems for over 60 years. Here is a company in which OUR GUARANTEE 


lf for any reason you return 
es Fd you can have complete confidence. the money within 10 days 


after the loan is made there 


FOR $100 to $1000-CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY J----. icy. oe oe" 
DIAL FINANCE CO., Dept. B-020 The following are all the debts that I have: gnononoog 


ull Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg. e Omaha, Nebraska 68102 ¥ I Still Owe Per Mo, To Whom Owing 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan fs made 
i — return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 















































Amount you want to borrow $............. On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE... 


Amount earned Number of months 
per month $ you receive salary. 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


$ 
How long with Previous * x C list. bel i ntor i 
present employer. employment “FILE INFOR)} [ATION ONLY — Please list | be ow relative information 


Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.... per month $ 2 Name of Relative...... | | a aaa 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name)....... Town Street Town. 


Bank you deal with (Name) Name of Relative 
Amount you owe bank? $... Monthly payments? $ 
satus Street. Town State. ......c.cco- - 


What security on bank loan?... 9k cennbi ea abcsneninenntaiisaubecrins Wecevenabioseny eit eeensaibgabeuenonientesinashines 
BE ge geen * tapateabeagpnencequamaenegt or yachts The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if a loan is 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe ona loan: completed, the mailing of the loan check shall be deemed delivery of the loan proceeds to me. 


to (Name) (Add.) Sign Full 


Pay rent or real estate Name Here 
payment to? (Name) Town 


Purpose of loan.... 


































































































Select and ¥ Your Loan Here 

Amount of loan is total amount desired. including present balance, if any. 
life 
Check 30 Face Charges| Prem. 
Amount | Amount Monthly| Amount to if Loan 
You Wont! of Loan | Poym'ts| of Note | Maturity | Insured | 
$104.65] $5.00 | $150.00 ® $45 35 | | $2.40 | 
(ss [11.00 | 330.00] 99.77] 5.28 | 
| 17.00 | [ $10.00 | 153.18 8.16 
25.00 | 750.00| 217.74 12.00 
c [33.0 00 | 990.00] 274.51 | 15.84 
-— + — — 
life 

Check % Face Charges | Prem. 
Amount Monthly | Amount to if Loan 
You Wont] of Loan | Poym'ts| of Note | Maturity | insured 
819.57 33.00 | 1188.00 (Ef eke 
927.78 | 37.00 | 1332.00 | 404.22 | 25.57 
1009.36 | 40.00 | 1440.00 | 430.64 | 27.65_ 

Life 
Charges Premium 
Amount if Loan 





++++| NOTE: (Mail with Application) | ++ 


IN CONSIDERATION of a loan made by DIAL FINANCE COMPANY (herein called “DIAL”), the undersigned promise to pay to DIAL at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the Face Amount 
of Note shown in line checked ( » ) at left which includes charges as set out below. The Face Amount of Note is payable in consecutive monthly payments indicated at left beginning on the First 
Payment Due Date indicated below and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the Final Payment Due Date stated below. 

Face Amount of Note includes charges at the rate of 2's” per month on that part of the unpaid —— balance not in excess of $300, 2% per month on that part of the principal balance in 
excess of $300 and not in excess of $500, 11% per month on that part of the principal balance in excess of $500 and not in excess of $1000, and 1% per month of any remainder of such unpaid principal 
balance. Payment in advance may be made in any amount at any time. 

In the event of prepayment in full before the Final Payment Due Date, a rebate of the unearned charges shall be made to the undersigned in accordance with Section 45-137, Reissue Revised 
Statutes of Nebraska, 1943, as amended. If any instalment is unpaid in full for 5 or more consecutive days, Sundays and holidays included, after it is due, the undersigned agree to pay a default 
charge equal to the portion of the precomputed charges applicable to the final instalment period determined in accordance with law. 

It is agreed the validity and construction of this Note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. This Note is subject to acceptance by DIAL at its office and will be 
promotly returned to the undersigned if loan is not approved. In the event of default, DIAL may, without notice, render the unpaid balance due and payable less any required refund or credit 
of charges 

Unless otherwise indicated below, DIAL is requested to provide reducing term credit life insurance on the life of one of the undersigned in an amount to cover the unpaid indebtedness here- 
under. Premium is a part of the loan ‘and will be deducted therefrom. Such insurance is not required in order to obtain this loan. 


If no insurance is desired, check this box 
0 PERSONAL SIGNATURES aah 
Face Amount to 
of lean Mo. Paym'ts of Note Maturity Insured 
$ $ x mos $ $ 


DATE OF THIS Finst F PAYMENT FINAL PAYMENT REQUIRED 
AGREEMENT DUE DATE SIGN HERE 
(if married, both husband and wife must personally sign.) 
ee above apocas Tor oon omousts ov Terms cot covered by exDmple wall 


22 en oe oe oo oe oo on oem ies RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 9 90200 ene sn em an noe on on oe oe 
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FREE SAMPLE TEACHING AIDS! 


> a ee 


Send for 


ALSO PLAN A TRIP TO A WONDER BREAD BAKERY! 


1. For Primary Grades 


Includes: e Pictures that may be colored 
e Desk Work in Reading and Arithmetic 
e Weekly Chart for checking breakfasts. 


Study Unit on Cup Cakes includes: ¢ Teacher's Outline 
e Illustrated Children’s Reader. 


Story of a 
Loaf of Bread 


A Trip with 
Baker Bill 


2. For Intermediate Grades 


All About Growth— 
Plants, Animals, 
People 


Includes: A Science Notebook about the means of 
growth, plus numerous experiments for teachers and 
pupils. 


Story of an entirely new scientific and engineering ap- 


proach to bread production. Includes special class 
projects. 


A Visit 
to the Bakery 


Intermediate and upper-grade story about the science 
and scientists involved in the bread you eat. 


Research Brings 
Good Nutrition— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, Incorporated, Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Haistead Avenue, Rye, New York 


Please send me your free sample teaching aids for: (CHECK ONE) 


PRIMARY GRADES> 1. Story of a Loaf of Bread () 2. A Trip with Baker Bill 1 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES> 1. All About Growth [] 2. A Visit to the Bakery C) 
3. Research Brings Good Nutrition 


ALSO AVAILABLE> Our Family Dessert Book (] 


Name (Please Print) 





School School Address 























THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Sn GBEIDY 


To ALL LIBRARIANS: 

Make THE BEST USE of your NEW 

TITLE 1 and TITLE 2 Funds. Choose 

your LP RECORDS and PRE-RECORDED Tapes 
from THE WORLD'S LARGEST DEALER. 





Our Discount Ranges from 


30-107 or 


ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 
up to 50 RECORDS 

up to 100 RECORDS . 333% OFF 
up to 250 RECORDS . ..... 35% OFF 


over 380) virrerent 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 


CLASSICAL + SEMI-CLASSICAL 
* OPERA + POPULAR + JAZZ - 
FOLK MUSIC - SHOWS + PLAYS 
* ROCK n ROLL + READINGS - 
POETRY - COMEDY etc.,etc.,etc. 


30% OFF 














300 RECORDS or MORE _ 40% OFF 


te Your Scheo!, Our PRE-RECORDED TAPE 
University or Library DISCOUNTS Range from 25% to 30% 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all 
postage charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff per- 
sonnel, please. 

Be sure YOU get Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Lit- 
erature, Drama and Poetry contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 
Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit will 
be given with receipt of your first order. 

PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY e 235 West 49th Street © New York, N.Y. 10019 


Records Delivered 
Open Account 
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Investigate circular 
motion 


(Continued from page 151) 


indicates why a bicycle in motion 
or a spinning top will stand up- 
right. 

The earth, turning on its axis, 
is a giant gyroscope, and it un- 
dergoes precessional movement. 

In relating the action of the 
gyroscope to the bicycle wheel, 
can your class explain precession 
as the force that causes the 
wheel to move or turn at right 
angles to the force applied 
against it? 


Appearances are deceiving. 
Circular motion sometimes causes 
things to appear different than 
they are. 

Turn the plate or pan with the 
line marked on it (item 2, equip- 
ment) on the record player at 
slow speed. Roll a marble along 
the line toward the spot on the 
rim. What happens? The marble 
does not actually curve; it is just 
that the plate is moving under 
the marble. 

In photo 4, the boys tossing 
the ball back and forth on the 
moving merry-go-round, found 
the ball appears to curve and go 
to the right or left of the catcher 
(depending whether the merry- 
go-round is turning clockwise or 
counterclockwise) despite the 


fact that the pitcher tosses the 
ball directly toward a catcher. 
This same Coriolis effect is re- 
lated to the movement of all 
things passing freely over the sur- 
face of the earth: wind, clouds, 
air masses, bullets, airplanes, 
satellites, and so on. Scientifically 
minded students may explore this 
phase of motion in more detail— 
as a group or independently. 


AUTHOR’sS NOTE: Centripetal 
force is directed toward the cen- 
ter of the circle. Jt acts as an 
unbalanced force to keep the 
body accelerating in direction. If 
this were not true, the body 
would fly off at a tangent to the 
circular path. 

There can be no “equal and 
opposite force directed away from 
the center.” This is what people 
have been calling centrifugal 
force and, if it acted as stated in 
the foregoing sentence, then the 
body would have to travel in a 
straight line. It could not move 
in a circle because the accelerat- 
ing force is exactly balanced by 
an opposite force. 

The centrifugal effect is due 
to the momentum of the body 
that tends to keep it moving in 
a straight line. The momentum, 
however, is not a force acting on 
the body. It is the product of the 
body’s velocity and mass, and is 
independent of any external force. 


In reviewing spell- 
ing rules with a third- 
grade class, I wrote 
skate on the board. A 
child changed it to 
skating. I then pointed 
out that it had been 


necessary to omit the final e before adding ing. To be 
certain everyone understood, I asked, “Who can use 
omit to give us its meaning?” 

“I can!” responded one eager boy. “It’s like when 
you’re away from your mother and you happen to do 
something wrong . . . then when you go back and tell her 
what you’ve done, you omit your mistake.” Marilyn Tullys 


The children were asked to write their impressions of 
the trip from which we had just returned, to a muse- 
um of natural history. One little fellow wrote: “I en- 
joyed the trip very much. It was sort of like a dead 


circus.” 


Ruth Sicherman 


Principal to a first grader in the hall: “Your shoes 


are beautiful.” 


First grader: “You're pretty too.” 
Jefferson Avenue Elementary School, Fairport, New York 








 : magine Non-Musical Me 








Teaching my class to sing PAR T-Songs 
and understand Chords 


Let Children Produce the Reyne of Harmony 


with Tone Educator Bells 


: AND YOU AWAKEN A POWERFUL URGE 
TO EXPLORE THE HAPPY WORLD 


Now available are new teaching aids that make music a rewarding subject for 
elementary grades, even in schools where no “career” music teacher is on the staff. 

This is possible due to a new concept in teaching music—a way that supple- 
ments simple class singing with Tone Educator® Bells. Recommended Ist thru 
8th grades. 

Each note is mounted on its own tone chamber so students may participate 
individually by sounding a separate bell. 

The accurate pitch and mobility of the bells adds interest to classroom singing. 

The child’s personal use of a bell helps take him from the sheltered security 
of group singing to independent musical confidence. 

Off pitch singing is almost completely overcome. 





25-Bell Set with two full 
octaves. Pitch ranges from 
G1 thru G3. Bells remov- 
able for distribution to class. 


OF MUSIC 


Newly developed accessories for classroom use with Tone Educator® Bells 
include the new Wall Chart Bell-Board with Sliding Key Changer*. It simplifies 
teaching the intervals, whole steps and half steps. Special teaching manual with 
large Key Signature charts is included. 

You can get literature on these, on the new Major Minorf Triad Mallet* and 
other new teaching aids by sending the coupon below. 

Tone Educator Bells sets start with the 8-note outfit priced as low as $14.95. 

In many areas, U.S. Government funds (Titles I & III) are available for the 
purchase of Tone Educator Bells to implement your music program. 

Send for free literature today. 


*Patents Pending +Trademark 





A VALUABLE TEACHING MANUAL COMES WITH EACH 
TONE EDUCATOR BELL SET. THIS MANUAL COVERS: 


. How to begin. 7. Composing melodies. 


Use of simple tunes. 8. Building elementary chords. 
Playing songs by sight reading. 9. Diatonic-intervals. 

10. Introduction to part-singing. 
Melodic dictation. 11. Obligatos—descants. 


12. Melodic drills. 


1 
ya 
a 
4. Helping the off-pitch singer. 
Ds 
6. 


Understanding scales. 
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dail 


Tone Educator’ Bell Method 


) ae 


Triad Mallet*. Produces 
24 major and minor 
chords. 


Major Minot 





Swiss Melodé Bells. Each a dif- 
ferent Color. Scientifically tuned 
FtoF.U.S. Pat.#2,787,929. 
Recommended pre-school thru 
third grade. 





INDUSTRIES, inc. 


SCIENTIFIC MUSIC 


1255 S. WABASH AVENUE / CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60605 


COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Scientific Music Industries, Inc. Dept. 8F 
1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60605 


Rush Free Literature to: 


Name 





School 





School Address 








City 











For trouble free projection all year round 


IT’S THE NEW 


KALART/VICTOR /“Y) 
AN 


SERIES 75 


ey 
PROJECTOR \YapNi 


No other projectors offer greater protection 
against costly film daniage, worry-free main- 
tenance and brighter, better pictures than the 
dependables from KALART/VICTOR. And now 
a new dependable—The Series 75 Projector— 
with exclusive film safety trips and snap-out 
reel arms—complements this reliable line of 
rugged, hardworking 16mm projectors and 
audio-visual equipment. For quality projection 
techniques, the new 75 is your best teaching 
tool —for education, information or training! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: EXCLUSIVE SAFETY FILM TRIPS @ SNAP-OUT REEL ARMS 
© OFFSET LOOP e BUILT-IN FILM PROTECTION @ NO FILM SPILLAGE e TOP-MOUNTED 
REELS e RAPID REWIND e COLOR-CODED THREADING e BRIGHTER PICTURES e CRISP 
SOUND e NO BELTS TO CHANGE 


For more information, 
see your Kalart/ Victor 
Dealer or write Dept. 1-2 ae 
Plainville, Conn. 06062 


“Equipment qualifies for ESEA and NDEA funds” 














GRAINS-ORIGIN OF BREAKFAST CEREALS 
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FREE colorful unit for social studies and health is offered as a service to 
teachers. Includes THE GOOD GRAINS, Elementary Teacher's Guide, 8-page, 
8%” x 11”, and wall chart, 16” x 22”, GRAINS—ORIGIN OF BREAKFAST 
CEREALS. See No. 5 on Coupon Service, page 201. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. — 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


Mardi Gras (Continued from page 74) 


Then the band started playing 
and everybody paraded around 
the room in their costumes. 
There were cowboys and cow- 
girls, spacemen and Indians, pi- 
rates and clowns, .gorillas and 
monkeys. Everyone wore masks. 
Mike couldn’t tell who was who. 

He was having a wonderful 
time when the signal was given 
to unmask. The drums rolled, 
the lights went up, and Mike 
blinked his eyes. He couldn’t 
move. The man next to his grand- 
father—it was Mr. Hebert! 

He had almost forgotten about 
the stolen sack and Mr. Hebert’s 
band of thieves. But now he 
could wait no longer. He had to 
tell his grandfather. 

Mike walked over to the men. 
“Grandfather,” he began. 

“Hello there, young man,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Hebert. “I saw you 
this morning. How do you like 
our old-fashioned Mardi Gras 
customs?” 

“C-c-customs?” 

“Mr. Hebert was our captain 
this year,” his grandfather ex- 


plained. “He was responsible for 
collecting food for the gumbo.” 

“Gumbo,” Mike said. “But I 
thought. .. .” 

“It’s a custom brought to Lou- 
isiana by the eighteenth-century 
French settlers. A group of men 
from each town meet on horse- 
back and ride from farm to farm 
collecting food for the gumbo. 
Many of our small towns still be- 
gin Mardi Gras day this way.” 

Just then Mike heard a yell, 
“Gumbo’s ready!” 

Suddenly Mike felt very hun- 
gry. He hurried to the table and 
sat down between the two men. 
A woman put a big bowl of 
gumbo down in front of him. 
Mike took a sip. “Why, it’s 
good!” he exclaimed out loud. 

“How do you like a small- 
town Mardi Gras now?” asked 
Grandfather. 

“I love it,” said Mike. 

“I'd say it was a Mardi Gras 
to remember,” grinned Mr. He- 
bert. “Right, Mike?” 

“Right!” agreed Mike, digging 
into his gumbo. pe 
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sixth grader salutes 
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the Pledge of Allegiance 


Last year, twelve-year-old Michael Freed of Gage School in San 
Diego led the salute to the flag at a youth session of the Red 
Cross national convention. His brief introductory remarks, pub- 
lished in the American Junior Red Cross News, were so im- 
pressive Michael was awarded the 1966 George Washington 
Honor Medal by the Freedoms Foundation. 


FOR the past six years of my life I have recited the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag as just something to start the school 
day. I learned it in first grade and repeated it day after day 
without really thinking about its true meaning. 

Lately, though, I have been thinking about what the Pledge 
means. I think it means more than pledging loyalty to the 
United States. I think the United States has also made a 
pledge to me. A long time ago, this country promised me 
the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It has gone to war when necessary to back up that 
promise. Many Americans from all walks of life fought and 
died to preserve the right of other Americans to pledge their 
allegiance to one nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. 

No longer just words to start the school day, for me the 
Pledge represents a privilege—like freedom itself. 


KKK KK KKK KKKKKKKK KKK 
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A backward S...isn't that funny ? 


To us, it's an early symptom of chronic illegible handwriting. It usually follows exposure to ‘‘we-don't-need- 
a-special-class-for-handwriting.'’ Far too often, the prescription is simply an hour or two of copying ‘'S's"’ 
—or, for related symptoms of the same malady, crossing ‘'t's’’ or dotting “i's'*. Sometimes, specific symp- 
toms disappear. © But there are after-effects: Many students are left with a life-long handicap of illegible 
handwriting. 9 There's an easy, inexpensive way to prevent not only the symptoms but the malady itself. 
It's called The Palmer Method. Preventative medicine that's easy to take—and easy to give. It takes just 
fifteen minutes a day. It costs less than 75¢ per student per year. It provides step-by-step instruction that's 
correlated to the curriculum... special aids for left-handed students...diagnostic aids for remedial work 
... professional consultants who are available for classroom visitation ... and more. We'd be pleased to 
{UI aaliciame ele mah camexelanle)(-)(-miaicelanal-ldlelanmemm Malcom (-lccr-lamat-lalehwZaleiare Wn (> acelele) ¢cMmelamndal-mmaat-1a (-) am ocelanl- Mace lan mneal= 
oldest company in the handwriting field: 902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 The Palmer Method 


Teaching Aids for the 
Primary Grades! Bags 


NOW AVAILABLE... 
IN FULL COLOR... ® fe 
Used in thousands of schools “~~” 
throughout the country 


NUMBER CONCEPT PUZZLES yuororenng 
READY TO-READ PUZZLES 
CLOCK PUZZLES 


Holds child's interest 

Promotes independent work 

Makes learning fun 

For youngsters of all abilities 

Develops eye-hand coordination G2ieaes 
Devised and tested by teachers saint hintiitie 
Simple check-up PUZZLE $1 each 

Set of two $175 


Durable,.attractive 
Low priced 


SPECIAL OFFER 
$6.60 VALUE FOR $5.50 
1 Set, Ben-G Ready to Read Puzzle 
1 Set, Ben-G Numbers 
Concept Puzzle 
owe ese = ow @ = 1 Ben-G Clock Puzzle 

BEN-G-PRODUCTS, INC.' 

462 Sagamore Ave. 

East Williston, N. Y. 

Williston Park P. O. 

Enclosed is $5.50 [] Cash [] Chetk 

[J Please send+FREE Color. Brochure on all puzzles 


Name ; 

School ; BEN-G-PRODUCTS, INC. 
Address. 462 Sagamore Ave., 

East Williston, N. Y. 

















CLAR “ Year 1967-68 
: Teachers needed on all fevels-- 
BREWER Elementary, Secondary, Jr. College, 
College & University 
HU FF Write for particulars. Mention this Mag. 
TEACHERS AGENCY C. J. Cooil, Mgr.—Cora Gihring, Asst. Mer. 
505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 99204 Phone Area Code 509 MA 4-1403 — Member NATA 





a aga 
\ Sociability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing . . . a tremendous value tor the money. 


is \..224 SONGS—With words and music. Conteins: 


12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
—. 21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 


etoW PRICED—Only 65¢ each postpaid 


ee: SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 
Via THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY : 

yee 257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Ind. 46590 

= Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. | enclose 25c¢ for postage and handling. 





Name 





School_______>_>_=>__=>_=>Grade You Teach 
Address 





ee 


(Fill ln Coupon Completely) 
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An easy skit for very young or 
older disadvantaged children 


The Lyst 
Valentine 


- WINIFRED GEIZER 


(Five children are talking -to- 
gether before school.) 

Lavise—Let’s make a valentine 
for Mr. O’Toole. 

ELLEN—Yes, let’s! 

yerp—Who’s Mr. O’Toole? 

jim—You know! The police- 
man who is at the crossing. every 
morning when we come to school. 

(They gather around a table 
with paper and crayons.) 

rose—Won’t he be surprised! 

(Class bell rings.) 

ELLEN—Oh, dear! Now we can’t 
do it. 

jim—I could take it home and 
make it after school. 

(Others accept his offer.) 

JjerF—lI’ll help you. 

sim—Good idea! 

Louise—Don’t forget to bring it 
tomorrow. 

JIM AND JEFF—We won't. 

(All exit.) 

(Cloekwatcher turns hands of 
play clock to show passage of 
time. It is the.next morning.) 

(Girls enter from one direc- 
tion; boys from the other. They 
greet one. another and remark 
that today is Valentine Day.) 

Louise—Where is the valentine 
for Mr. O’Toole? 

roseE—Yes, show it to us. 

ym—I have it right «here. 
(Looks in his books, then in his 
lunchbox, while others watch anx- 
iously.) I must have lost it, and it 
didn’t even have his name on it! 

(Girls exclaim, expressing dis- 
appointment.) 

serr—lIt looked very nice. 

(There is a knock on the door. 
Jim answers it.) 

mR. O'TooLE (with envelope in 
hand)—Did any one of you lose 
this letter? I found it on-the cross- 
walk. (Hands it to Jim.) 

serr—Is it what I think? 

sim (looks inside)—Yes, it is 
the lost valentine! (Hands it to 
policeman. ) 

e.ten—It is for you, Mr. 
O’Toole. I guess it couldn’t wait 
to get to you. 

mR. O'TOOLE (laoking at valen- 
tine )—-Say, this is pretty! Thank 
you. Thank you all. 

touise—Thank you for helping 
us cross the street safely. 

(Exit everyone.) a ad 





‘Do you buy a 7 
whole book... 


-..Or 
Just a 
part? 


Buying a poorly bound book is like buying 
only part of a book. It’s the circulation 
which counts, and if your books don’t give 
you full circulation, you are getting the 
equivalent of only part of a book. 
Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like 
other books mainly because they 
outlast other books. Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Books should never be confused with 
books called ‘Library Editions.’’ Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are. books which have 
‘been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
‘standards of the Library Binding Institute. 
We issue a general catalog and several 
supplements each year featuring latest up- 
to-date juvenile and young adult selections. 
Simplify your purchasing problems. 


Write today for latest literature. 


N OD 50h Lindery ne. 


\ West Mort6n Road e Jacksonville, III. 62650 / 








‘| sgestions. This outstanding book, already 


TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 


No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COM- 
PLETE study, analysis, history and method 
for the grade school teacher. Rhythms, Song 
Plays, Play-Party Games, Folk and Square 
Dances, etc., with background, teaching sug- 


adopted by many major cities as a class- 
room requirement, is also being used asa 
basic text by teacher-training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Postpaid 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 


.1161 Broad St. Newark, N.J. 07114 
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(Hp ‘SUMMER SESSION 


f/ Special 


Announcement 


\) exciting summer housing: 


MODERN, KITCHENETTE APARTMENTS 
WITH A NEW CAR FOR YOUR PRI- 
VATE USE! 

Only The Adler University Study 
Tour to Hawaii offers this exciting 
summer housing on an_ exciting 
travel-study program with 22 social 
and sight-seeing activities. Now in 
our 11th year, Programs for the 
1968 University of Hawaii Summer 
Session begin at $598 including 
round-trip via Pan American or 
United Jet. You leave June 15, re- 
turn July 27. But hurry! Apartment 
space is limited. Mail coupon for 
information today or write Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Cralle, The Adler University 
Study Tour to Hawaii, 355 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


S 
\ 


“d For 1968, The Adler University . 
¢ Study Tour to Hawaii offers this 
7, 


Tos 
Please send information to: aa 

At Name. 
f Address 

















Analytical Tools 
to Use in 

the Real World... 
For Grades One, 
Two, and Three 


OUR WORKING WORLD from SRA 





Let’s face it. This world we live in can seem pretty 


chaotic and bewildering. Even to an adult. For a child, 


it can seem much worse. 


Children need to develop, early in life, ameans to 


understand the real world that surrounds them. To put 
* things into focus. To understand that the cause-and- 


effect relationships in society, and not merely love 


(with apologies to the lyricist), really make the world 


go ’round. 


The principal task of education should be to provide 


this means of understanding—the analytical tools 
with which to examine the events of the real world. 


The social sciences — basic ideas from economics, 


political science, sociology, history, anthropology, 


and geography—can become those invaluable tools. 


Now a program is available which incorporates the 


basic principles of the social sciences, in relation to 


SRA/SERVICE 


This SRA/SERVICE form is designed to provide you 
with a fast, efficient means to get the information you 
need on any of our programs and services. 

For fast SRA/SERVICE results, complete the form 

and return it to us today. 


C) Please have an SRA Staff Associate contact me. 


Please send me more information on 
OUR WORKING WORLD from SRA. 


Please send me inférmation on SRA programs in: 


0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0 
re San ing SS tng 
Ww es Vas 


Mn. 


the real world, for students just beginning their 
education. This unique social studies program is 
called OUR WORKING WORLD from SRA, for 
Grades 1-3. 


OUR WORKING WORLD is presented in three texts: 
Famities At Work, Neighbors At Work and Cities At 


Work—for Grades 1, 2, and 3 respectively. In addition, 
phonograph records are used in the first two grades. 
The program stresses the real world of the primary 
grader—and his relationship to that world. 


Help your students develop early in life the analytical 
and problem-solving abilities so necessary in today’s 
world—with OUR WORKING WORLD. For more in- 
formation, return the SRA/SERVICE form below. 


Name 
Position 
School 
Telephone 
SO 
| ae: a 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259-East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


A Subsidiary of IBM 





SPECIAL i.t.a. OFFER 


Now you can have a classroom library of 40 outstanding i.t.a. paperbacks for 
only $18 — just 45¢ a book. And with each library you will receive a free 32” x 
42” full-color i.t.a. wall chart — a convenient reference model of all 44 i.t.a. 
symbols with a.familiar noun and picture for each sound. 

The 40 highly acclaimed books in this collection include: 

Curious George, H. A. Rey + The Biggest Bear, Lynd Ward + Caps for Sale, 

Esphyr Slobodkina + The Five Chinese Brothers, Claire. Huchet Bishop ° 

The Little Fish that Got Away, Bernadine Cook + Christopher Columbus, 

Ann McGovern * Zany Zoo, Norman Bridwell — and 33 more. 


Well-known artists such as Ezra Jack Keats, Crockett Johnson, and Maurice 
Sendak illustrated these sturdy paperbacks. In their original t.o. editions, they 
are Scholastic “bestsellers” — so you know they'll appeal to your boys and girls. 
All transliterations have been checked by the i.t.a. Foundation in Great Britain. 


To get full details on this offer, simply fill in and mail this coupon now. 


SCHOLASTIC Book Services 
904 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 07632 


or 
5675 Sunol Bivd., Pleasanton, Calif. 94566 


YES, | am-using or planning to use i.t.a. Please rush information to me 
on your special 40-book and free chart offer. 


Position 





School 





School address 





City State ZIP 
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the 
first 
logical 
substitute 
for 
liquid 
tempera 


semi-moist tempera with polymer in round cake form 
ready-to-use, can’t spill, requires no cleanup time 
iwo eight color palette sets, $4.50 and $1.50 each 
iwenty-four brilliant, opaque matt colors in refills 
perfect medium for paper, glass, plastic and metal 
both sets and refills designed for compact storage 
save half the cost of a first grade liquid tempera 
nontoxicity of polytemps certified by the CP seal 
Send for Circular No. 8 with color chart 
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Gitnoo Day 


Gitnoo was standing beside it, 
stroking its fur! ° 

“Come, Itashluk, come!” Git- 
noo called. “Do not be afraid. I 
.am all right.” 

Was this a trick or some form 
of magic? So strange was the 
sight.that Itashluk found himself 
walking toward his brother. His 
eyes grew wide. There was blood 
in the icy snow, the blood which 
had flowed:‘from a cut on Gitnoo’s 
head where it had hit the ice. 
Itashluk stared—the blood had 
formed itself into the shape of a 
heart! 

‘And over there is more blood,” 
said Gitnoo, pointing, “the bear’s 
blood from its wounded paw. See 


‘its bright red color in the snow.” 


Itashluk’s eyes grew wider. 
This, too, was in the shape of a 
heart! But even more amazing, 
there was a smile on Gitnoo’s 
face. 

Gitnoo spoke, “Itashluk, the 
good kind spirits have looked 
upon this scene. This bear licked 
my cut, -and saved my life by 
stopping the flow of my blood. 
He must have been in great pain, 
for there was a sharp stone cut- 
ting his paw. I have taken it out. 
And now you see the sign upon 
the snow. 

“From this day on I will smile 
with great joy, for this bear has 
been the first friend who has ever 
offered me a helping hand with- 
out questioning my appearance. 
Truly this has been the first sign 


PT-109 


fish away. But there were no 
patrol boats and he decided to 
swim back to the island. But now 
the current was taking him out to 
sea. He would be Jost . . 
would never be rescued. 
“I can’t give up,” he thought. 
He fought the current with all 
his strength, but it was no use. 
When daylight came, the sea 
tossed him up on an island. Jack 
tooked around him, amazed. The 
current had iaken him out into 
the channel-and then brought him 


(Continued from page 


back to the island where his crew 


was. Exhausted, he fell on the 
sand and slept for several hours. 

When he awoke, he told ‘his 
men. what had happened. All that 
day they hid on the.island, watch- 
ing the gulls swirl in the air-and 
porpoises play ‘in the water: No 


his men’ 


(Continued from page 75) 


of love and friendship that | have 
witnessed: Wonder no more, you 
or the people in the village, why 
Gitnoo has always been so sad. 
No one ever extended a helping 
hand or kind word toward me 
first. | always had to do the offer- 
ing. But my acts were not enough. 
No one cared about my feelings. 

“Go to the village and tell the 
people what you have seen and 
heard. I will go away now, but 
I will return one year from this 
day—that the villages may have 
time to consider all that has taken 
place here.” 


This was February 14. Itashluk 
returned to the village with his 
story. The people could hardly 
believe’ their ears. When they 
learned why Gitnoo had never 
smiled, they felt great sorrow. 
Surely the two hearts formed in 
the snow were a sign meant for 
them. 

When Gitnoo returned a year 
later, the villagers poured forth 
from their dwellings with cards 
of heart-shaped designs that they 
placed -at .Gitnoo’s feet. They did 
not bother to see whether Gitnoo 
was smiling or not. Their hearts 
were too full of love remember- 
ing the two original hearts in the 
icy snow. ape 


EDITORIAL NOTE: According to the 
author, this tale was told by the old 
Eskimos and has been handed down 
from family to family, year after year. 
It tells how Valentine Day began in 
that land now called Alaska. 


79) 


help came, and they saw only 
enemy planes. 

In the days that followed, Jack 
twice moved his men to other is- 
lands, always hoping to find more 
food and better shelter. Each 
time he towed McMahon with 
the life-belt straps clinched in his 
teeth. The men were all suffer- 
ing irom ‘heir injuries and from 
hunger, but none so.much as 
McMahon, whose burns were now 
swollen and becoming much more 
painful. 

Nauru, the last island they 
swam to, was another disappoint- 
ment. The enemy planes flew so 
low the men were forced to hide 


_ all day in the brush. So Jack took 


his least injured crewman with 
him to explore still another is- 
land, where they discovered a 





yours to pre-view FREE... 


THE BIG SCIENCE BOOK THAT 
LETS YOU ENJOY & UNDERSTAND 
THE EXCITING EVENTS 
OF OUR TIME! 


The eventful record of scientific 
achievement during the year — brought 
vividly to life with authoritative articles 
and dramatic illustrations 
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A Science Review-in One Complete 
Authoritative Volume! 


The exciting progress in one compact 
illustrated volume n ( 1967 


* Today we are in the midst of a knowledge explosion in the 


world of Science. Discovery follows upon discovery in an ever 
increasing tempo. Only the most conscientious can hope to keep 
up-to-date in this vital area. 

Our environment, our very lives, are being shaped by the 
scientific events taking place daily. New facts, new informa- 
tion, new theories pour forth in a bewildering array. It is an 
ever increasing problem to be aware of, and to understand, 

the exciting discoveries of the exciting age we live in. 
That is why the publication of this BIG Science Review 
is being enthusiastically welcomed by students, parents 
and educators. Here is the record of man’s giant strides 
during the past year. A record in which you can share 
—with enjoyment and understanding—through the 

pages of this lavish volume. 


Return this card for 
FREE 15-day examination 


detach along dotted line—no postage needed 
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AMERICANA INTERSTATE CORP., MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 60060 IN 
J 1 Without obligation, please send me, for 15 days FREE EXAMINATION, the 
INFORMATIVE 1967 ENCYCLOPEDIA SCIENCE SUPPLEMENT. In 15 days, | will return it and 
ARTICLES owe nothing, OR, I’ll send you only $5.95, plus a few cents for shipping and 
COVERING THE handling. | understand that by keeping my copy, you will register me to re- 
ceive automatically, future editions of the SCIENCE SUPPLEMENT for a 
MAJOR FIELDS period not to exceed five years. The SUPPLEMENT will be mailed to me at 
OF THE YEAR'S my guaranteed price 30 days after | receive an announcement of the latest 
ers edition. | am completely free to cancel this privilege at any time. 
SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENTS: 
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* SPACE 
EXPLORATION SAVE! Enclose your check for $5.95 and we pay shipping and handling. 
* TECHNOLOGY ame free trial privilege with full refund guaranteed. Illinois residents 


* PROJECTS AND please add 30¢ Sales Tax. 


FXPERIMENTS 


You are invited f 
to Pre-view Sr ee. 


SCIENCE 


A PARTIAL LIST OF ARTICLES 


THE ASCENT OF MAN — Out of the 
past, Dr. Louis S$. B. Leakey looks to 
the future. 

CAVE LIFE ON THE PALOUSE — The 
record of a Pacific Coast Indian cul- 
ture that spanned more than 100 cen- 


uries. 
THE SURFACE OF MARS—The Goddard 
Institute for Space Studies explores 
some Heer theories ost ¥ ety 
HOW A SNAKE SHEDS ITS SKIN—A 
photographic closeup of a king snake 
in the process of shedding its skin. 
THAT LIFE MAY CONTINUE—How dif- 
ferent types of LaF and animals re- 
oauce at 

IN THE LABORATORY —New 
jes at man produce breezes, 
dew, clouds and other weather in the 


labor atory 

THE lL HUNTERS—A team of Petro- 
leum Geologists introduce you to the 
colorful world of those who seek 
‘black gold.” 

UNDERSEA RESEARCH — The program 
and instruments man uses to discover 
the secrets of the oceans. 
BARBITURATES AND ADDICTION — The 
use and misuse of drugs that help 
us get to sleep and reduce pain. 
ALCOHOLISM — How this chronic ill- 
ness impairs health and makes us less 
useful to the world as well as our 
families. 


a1dgns 


LNA 


was Is —_ DOING TO HIS WORLD? 
— How we have been changing our 
environment at a dangerous rate. 

SCIENCE AND THE SMALL COLLEGE— 
Why the small college has an im- 
— job in training future scien- 


OPPENHEIMER and VAN DE GRAFF— 
The fascinating story of the parallel 
careers of two = physicists who 
died early in 196 

CATALYSIS—A brief account of sub- 
stances that change the reaction of 
other substances; and how and why 
they are used. 

SPECTROSCOPY—How scientists study 
light and radiation. 

THE APOLLO TRAGEDY—AI! the facts 
concerning the first serious setback 
in the U. S. manned space flight 
program. 

A GLOBAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 
— How the International Telecom- 
munications Satellite Consortium (IN- 
ELSAT) improves world-wide commu- 
nications. 

AIR-CUSHION VEHICLES — Machines 
that skim over water, ice, snow, land 
and marsh on a cushion of air. 
BUILDING A SKYSCRAPER—The meth- 
ods and materials man uses for the 
gigantic job of building a skyscraper. 
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home for 
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wreck of a Japanese landing 
barge. 
While searching it, they found 


a crate tied with rope. They - 


opened it—it was full of hard 
candy. They were so starved 
they crammed the candy into 
their mouths like children at 
Christmas. 

Exploring further they came 
upon a dugout canoe and a tin of 
rainwater. Through the bushes 
they also glimpsed two islanders, 
who quickly disappeared in a 
canoe. 

“I hope they are not enemies 
who will start the Japs looking 
for us here,” thought Jack. 

The two men returned in the 
dugout to their mates, taking the 
candy and rainwater. Several 
hours later, the two islanders ap- 
peared at their hideout and luckily, 
they turned out to be friendly. 

Jack decided to send them to 
the Rendova island base for help. 
He quartered a coconut and 
carved a message on it with his 
pocket knife . . . Native knows 
posit He can pilot 11 alive Need 
small boat. 

The islanders set out for the 
base, about thirty-eight miles 
away. But they found help before 
they reached it, and soon re- 
turned with a letter from a naval 
lieutenant asking Jack to return 
in the canoe and direct the plans 


for removing his sick and 
wounded men. He was jubilant 

. his men would be saved. 

The natives hid Jack on the 
bottom of their canoe under palm 
fronds so that any passing Japa- 
nese could not see him. It was a 
long hot ride over the choppy 
water, but Jack did not mind— 
help for his men was finally on 
the way. 

Rescue boats had already been 
sent to meet them. And so that 
dark night Jack directed the lead 
boat in the rescue operations. 
Jack and his crew reached the 
safety of the base at dawn. The 
perilous sea adventure was 
finished at last. 


The young naval lieutenant was 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and his 
patrol torpedo boat was the now 
famous PT-109. 

John F. Kennedy went to sea 
as a young and patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen. He returned, a strong 
leader who had been brave in the 
face of danger, a responsible and 
resourceful man who was to 
sacrifice everything for his coun- 
try, even his life when he was the 
thirty-fifth President of the United 
States. be a 

EDITORIAL NOTE: If your pupils wish 
to read more about John F. Kennedy, 
suggest John Fitzgerald Kennedy (Put- 
nam), John F. Kennedy and PT-109 


(Random), anc People of Destiny— 
John F.. Kennedy (Childrens Press). 


ADD-THE-LETTER GAME 
Mildred Grenier 


IF HUNT 


All these rhyming words contain IF. 
For example, a steep face of rock is a CLIFF. 


A light rowboat is called a - - IF -. 
We call a short smell of something a - - IF -. 


If it’s not easily bent, it is said to be - - IF -; 
A petty quarrel is known as a - IF -. 


A slight puff or gust is called a - - IF -; 
Snow driven by the wind makes a - - IF -. 


When we pass anything through a sieve, we - IF -; 
An opening or separation is called a - IF -. 


That which is given is known as a- IF -; 
When we raise or elevate, we are said to - IF -. 
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Have more fun in the 


Three ‘States’ 


Whether you choose West Tennessee 


for its largest man-made lake; the roll- 
ing hills and Walking Horse country of 
Middle Tennessee; or the cool beauty 
of the Cumberland Plateau and the 
Great Smoky Mountains of East Ten- 
nessee, you won't find a more beauti- 
ful piace to spend your vacation than 
the three ‘States’ of Tennessee. 


The 3 ‘States’,of 
TENNESSEE 


of Tennessee. 


Relax at one of our 22 state parks, 
or on one of our 24 Great Lakes of the 
South. Walk leisurely or drive through 
the Civil War Battlefields at Shiloh, 
Chickamauga, Franklin. Visit the 
homes of three presidents. 

Write today for our new THREE 
‘STATES’ of TENNESSEE brochure. Get 
ready for a great vacation. 


Tennessee Conservation Department 
2611 West End Ave., Div. IMi 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
Please send your free brochure to: 
Name 
Address. 


City 























Visit Edmonton, Canada 


this year 





for a complete change 


Edmonton is the most northerly 
major city on this continent, but we 
enjoy summer temperatures of 70° 


This is an exciting city — a 
smooth, sophisticated metropolis 
with nightlife, fine stores, restaur- 
ants, art galleries, live theater, 
opera and ballet, and all the out- 
door pleasures, too. Golf, fishing, 
swimming, boating and riding are all 
available in or near the city. 


Edmonton is the provincial capital, 
beautifully planned, with tall build- 
ings and a population of 420,000, 
yet the mighty Canadian Rockies 
rear their untamed heads just four 
hours away by road and the buffalo 
roam in a National Park thirty miles 
from downtown. Closer at hand 
are the 1,000 live animals of the 
Alberta Game Farm and the child- 
ren’s paradise of Storyland Valley 
Zoo. 

You'll enjoy our summer festival 
of Klondike Days (July 18 to 27 
this year) when we all get into 
costume and re-live the wide-open, 
rip-roarin’ boom town life of the 
Gold Rush Days. 


day after sunny day. We’re easily 
accessible by car, bus, plane or 
train. Hotel and motel accommo- 
dation is available in all price ranges. 


Your U.S. dollar is worth more 
up here, and we have no sales tax. 
Shop for take-home gifts of English 
bone china, British woolens, Eskimo 
carvings and luxurious Canadian 
furs. 


Xe laarelalcelsmm kel atime =101¢-1-10 8 
5068 - 103 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada (1) 


I'd like to spend my _ vacation in 
Edmonton. Please send information 
to: 

NAME: 


ADDRESS: 
(Street and Number) 


CITY: 
STATE: v4) a 00) 8) 2 
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CLOTH VALENTINES 


Cut a heart shape from a predominantly red 


cloth scrap. Use either the heart or the 
remaining portion or both for cards. Rim 


shape with rickrack. White glue works well 


as an adherent. Mount on construction- 
paper folder. 


FEBRUARY BULLETIN BOARD 


For a February bulletin board in my special 
education class, | cut out large red 

letters to spell LOVE, using a heart for 

the O. First we mounted the word in the 
center of the board. Then we surrounded 

it with pictures that were cut in hearts of 
various shapes and sizes. Each picture 
typified.some aspect of love that would be 
meaningful to these children in inner-city 
situations—a boy and his dog, a mother 
getting breakfast for her daughter, a 

group with an older child feeding an 

infant brother, a mother cat watching over 
her kitten. Gail P. Tobin 


MAKING FLAGS 


It’s fun to make flags, especially if you 
can wave and march with them. 

Old pieces of sheeting or unbleached 
muslin, about 13” x 15”, make good flags 
for kindergarten parades. Wet the cloth 
completely and place on newspapers to 
prevent staining table. Use paint crayons 
to color blue field and red stripes. This 
type of crayon penetrates wet cloth, thus 
producing color on both sides. 

For the young child it is wise for the 
teacher to mark the cloth with a pencil for 
field and stripes. When the flags are dry, 
they can be thumbtacked to dowels or 
yardsticks, and used for flag drills and 
impromptu parades. Marjorie L. Roth 
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Beatrice Bachrach 


Pa . : 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


On a corner of the bulletin board, post 
three research questions or three pictures 
which require research to find out who, what, 
when, and so on. Place a small box beneath 
the pictures so that children may deposit 
their answers in it throughout the week. 
Even the very slow pupils should try at 
least one of the topics. At the end of the 
week, answers are checked and discussed. 
In preparing the questions, vary topics 
and levels of difficulty to appeal to 
everyone. Occasionally pupils may suggest 
topics or problems they would like to 


TAPING SPELLING 


To save time and needless repetition, | 

use a tape recorder to record spelling 
lessons for my combination fifth- and sixth- 
grade class. | begin by taping a fifth- 

grade word and then my wife tapes a 
sixth-grade word. By alternating back and 
forth, the lessons are soon dictated. Both 
groups can easily distinguish which word is 
for them because of the two different 
voices. Once the lessons are recorded they 
can be used for pretests, mastery tests, and 
individual drill, and for pupils who have 
been absent. Drill tapes can also be made 


research. 


Judy E. Hahn 


in other subjects. 


Jerry L. Johns 


Teacher chosen ideas 
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Sledders Skaters 


WINTER SAFETY 


We developed a bulletin board discussing 
winter fun and safety. The children made 
pictures of two favorite winter activities— 
skating and sledding. Then we discussed 
safe practices when engaging in these sports 
and formulated rules for each. The rules 
were printed on strips of paper and added 

to the bulletin board. Gay cut-paper 

letters made an attractive heading across 
the top. Betty White 


TIN CAN HEADS 


Heads from tin cans are a good February 
project. They can depict Uncle Sam, Lincoln, 
Washington, or just be made for fun. Collect 
and wash cans, one for each person, then 
cover with white or flesh-colored paper. 
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Features are done with crayons, paint, cut 
paper, felt, buttons, and so on. Construction- 
paper hats that cover the can tops add a 
finishing touch. Shirley M. Krone 


RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 


Head Start and primary children can make 
simple rhythm instruments from small paper 
sacks. The sacks are decorated with paints 
or crayons. Then rice, beans, or corn is 
placed inside. Finally, the bags are 

inflated, tied, and given a coat of shellac 

to preserve their shapes. Nancy Haugen 


FROSTY WINDOWS 


Begin a winter project with a white crayon 
design on 12” x 18” manila paper. Designs 
should be simple snow scenes. Add a black 
tempera wash. Cut a “window frame” from 
white construction paper and mount over the 
scene. From another piece of paper, make 
“curtains,” and glue in place. 

Mount each child’s work on the bulletin 
board under the caption, Now what has Jack 
Frost been up to? Betty White 
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FINGER PAINTING 





For Lincoln’s Birthday, try this unusual 
finger-painting activity. With crayon make 

a striped background by applying a broad 
band of red, one of white, and one of blue. 
Smooth dark finger paint over this 
background. Draw a cabin with your finger. 
Now run your finger from one wall to the 
other to give a log effect. Place a fingerprint 
on the end of every other log. Drag finger 
on roof to make shingles, starting at 

bottom edge. Drag door and windows. Add 
chimney with fingerprints. Marion May 


USING VOICE EFFECTIVELY 


If you find your class restless and losing 

interest in what you’re saying to them, 

check yourself on these points. 

1. How is your tone of voice? Does it 
show enthusiasm for the subject? 

. Do you use words the class understands? 
Be sure you don’t talk over their heads 
or down to them. 

. Do you inject humor into your lessons? 

. Do you relate the subject matter to 
things familiar to the class? 

. Do you set an example as a good listener 
when children are talking? Do they feel 
free to ask questions and to express 
their opinions? 

. Do you talk too much? Too many rules 
and directions are worse than not enough. 
Children learn to “tune out” on you if you 
are too repetitious. Margie W. Spencer 


CREATIVE ART 














Encourage imagination in creating a picture 
by having children cut a single object or 
figure from a magazine and mount it on 12” 
x 18” paper. Using crayons or paints, each 
completes a picture. If children need 

ideas on what to draw, suggest animals and 
their homes, health, history, holidays, 
people, safety, science, the zoo, the 

seasons. Nancy S. Mcinroy 


VALENTINE POCKETS 


An attractive bulletin board containing 
pockets for valentines solves the problem of 
distribution of hundreds of cards. 
Construction paper 11” x 14” is easily 
folded into a pocket valentine to hold the 
cards and then mounted on the board. 
Follow the cutting and folding steps below. 
Hearts are decorated and a name printed 
on the fold. Frances Calabria 

















ADDITION REVIEW 


By this time of year, my first graders 
usually need review on addition facts. 
Instead of regular flash cards, | often 
arrange hearts, based on the domino game, 
to represent the number facts. 

As supplementary work, | may have them 
write out the number story, using the 
commutative law, then the corresponding 
subtraction stories. Mary Ann Zulawinski 


VALENTINE IDEAS 


POETRY BOOKLETS 


Third graders can achieve an appreciation 
for and a feel of poetry. My class wrote 
their own poetry booklets. In January 

they created verse about the snow; in 
February they composed valentine poetry. 
They will continue to do this for other 
months. 

All of the poems were duplicated so each 
child had a complete set. A pupil made a 
booklet with an appropriate cover for that 
month. The poems were cut out and pasted 
in the booklet. LaVerna B. Newey 


CONSTITUTION BULLETIN BOARD 


During a study of the Constitution in our 
combination fourth-fifth grade, we developed 
a bulletin board. Letters were sent to our 
senators and representatives, members of 
the Supreme Court, and President Johnson. 
Pictures of each were sent to the class for 
display on the bulletin board under their 
branch of the government. Around the edge 
of the board we mounted pictures, made by 
pupils, to illustrate each of the twenty- 

five amendments. Helen Clark 


Valentine Day and no red paper available? \ 2 
Do not fear—let your class be creative. \ 
Our purple valentines on a lavender tree wee 
became a hit of the second grade. Wallpaper . 
remnants made gay flowery valentines. 

Suggest the children draw or cutoutheart » y 
shapes and use them to make a picture. In * +? 
addition to people and animals, my class 
produced apples, leaves, birds, tulips. 

Use white paper and red poster paint (or 
red paper and white paint) to make string 
paintings. Unusual effects may be achieved 
with a piece of string dipped into paint, 
laid on one side of a heart, and the two 
halves pressed firmly together as the string 


is pulled out. 


Frances Calabria 
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LIKES TO 
WRITE 


The letters he makes are clearer, 
the strokes are stronger ... He 
doesn’t tire of writing as quickly 
with a Try-Rex pencil. The ortho- 
digital shape of Try-Rex is de- 
signed to fit Johnny’s young fin- 
gers — to let him concentrate 
more fully on forming the letters 
rather than holding the pencil. 
And it helps advanced students 
too, by affording the greater con- 
trol that results in improved writ- 
ing. Why not investigate the ad- 
vantages of using Try-Rex in 
your classroom? 














Try-Rex pencils have three round and 
three flat panels. They are designed to 
fit exactly between the fingers gripping 
the pencil, thus affording greater com- 
fort and pencil control. 





RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 07081 


| want to investigate the advantages 
of using Try-Rex in my classroom. 
Please send me complete details. 
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RUTH KEARNEY CARLSON 


TO HAVE “more” of anything, one must 
first have “some.” The “some” in this in- 
stance appeared in the November 1967 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR (pages 78-79). 
Flummadiddle is a nearly forgotten word 
reactivated by Evaline Ness in her book Sam, Bangs and Moonshine 
(Holt). Ruth Kearney Carlson picked it up to dramatize her sugges- 
tions on encouraging children to use language creatively. Here are 


additional suggestions. 





Primary ACLIVITIES 


Whose footprints? 


One weekend a student teacher 
cut large green footprints from 
construction paper and attached 
them to the ceiling and walls of 
the classroom with masking tape. 
Then she placed more on the 
floor. 

When the children arrived on 
Monday, their eyes opened wide 
in astonishment. A big specula- 
tion developed. Children told sto- 
ries about the monster who had 
visited the classroom and left his 
footprints. 


Pert puppetry 


It is possible to start with pup- 
pets and make them live by 
means of the stories they seem 
to want to tell, or children can 
Start with a story and create 
puppets to tell it. 

After everyone has read to- 
gether Once q Mouse, by Marcia 
Brown (Scribner), list on chart 
or chalkboard the names of the 
characters. Find adjectives to de- 
scribe each one. 


CHARACTER 
mouse 


DESCRIBING WORD 
wee _ intelligent 
kind thoughtful 


hermit old wise 


While they are working with 
their hands to create puppets, 
the children can be thinking and 
talking about what the puppets 
might say. If the class divides in- 
to groups of three, one member 
of each group can record while 
the others make up dialogue. 


Seeing purple 


Gwen Wilcox read aloud the 
story Harold and the Purple 
Crayon by Crocket Johnson 
(Harper). The children closed 
their eyes and imagined they saw 
a purple elephant. Each child 
thought of a sentence telling 
what he would do if he saw such 
an animal. A group poem evolved. 


If | saw a purple elephant, what would 
| do? 
| would laugh. 
1 would cry. 
| would scream. 
| would faint. 
| would faint. That’s what | would do. 


(Continued on page 170) 








HELP! 


“Why, oh why, didn’t | get some 
training in primary art instruction? 
Here | am with thirty first-graders 
and a closetful of crayons, paint, and 
clay. Now what? What should | try to 
accomplish? And how? What should 
the children be getting out of art ac- 
tivities?” 


Questions like that inspire volumes 
of philosophy—but we expect you'd 
rather have practical answers you 
can use in your classroom. For that 
reason, we'll gladly send you a free 
copy of an article which appeared in 
a recent issue of our publication 
“Professional Growth For Teachers.” 
In the article, a forum of experienced 
teachers and art consultants from 
the Washington, D.C. area speak their 
minds on the questions raised above. 
To get your copy, send a note or card 
with your name, address, school, and 
school system to 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


100 GARFIELD AVE. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
06320 











TWO FREE PATTERNS 
Bulletin board ideas for February, March, and 
April. Send 50c. Two FREE bulletin board pat- 
terns included. 

HOLIDAY BULLETIN BOARD IDEAS 
4209 College Main, Bryan. Texas 77801 














Borrow 


AIRMAIL. 


On Your Signature Alone 
$100 to $1,000 


You can borrow $100 to $1,000 on your 
own signature in complete confidence — 
your friends, relatives or employer are 
not contacted. Simply mail the coupon 
and we'll reply overnight! 
@ Fast airmail service. 
@ Small monthly payments. 
@ Costs nothing to inquire. 
@ If you change your mind you 
can return the full amount 
in 30 days at no charge. 
We are licensed and supervised by the 
Colorado Banking Dept., your added assur- 
ance of reliable service. 


MAIL REQUEST TODAY 





Cash Orel vom 


P. O. Box 1828 e Denver, Colo. 





Print Name 





Address 





City Zip 
$ 


Age Am't Requested 
Seu eB ee eS SS eee eS es we 








What’s New in the New Third Edition of 
BASIC GOALS IN 


SPELLING 


by William Kottmeyer and Audrey Claus 


the first modern spelling series... and the first 
choice of educators for more than a decade 


@ Word lists and Power Vocabulary sections, Sub- 
ject Words features, and other enrichment activi- @ The new sequential organization of the series 
ties are restructured and expanded to meet the encourages greater flexibility in meeting the individual 
up-to-date writing needs of your students. needs of all students. 


j @ A systematic 
@ A greater emphasis ' | csasiaainne 
upon inductive program, beginning 
learning of spelling _— in grade two and 
principles throughout — continuing 
the program. throughout the 
—— series, promotes 
careful attention 
to all aspects 
of children’s 
written work. 








Completely 
new artwork 
and design A comprehensive 
enhance the Story of Our Language, 
inductive pre- presented in grades 
sentation of seven and eight, provides 
spelling prin- a fascinating “short 
ciples and the course” in linguistic 
attractiveness oo eg and a deeper under- 
of the books. sie 2 Ife, ws - standing of the patterns 

San Shae and evolution 

of English. 


TICM28 


WEBSTER DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


Send for free booklet MANCHESTER ROAD * MANCHESTER, MO. 63011 
...to learn more about the new features 
described above and others, plus the unique 
teaching method, the excellent handwriting 
and dictionary programs, and many 
enrichment features that have made BASIC 
GOALS IN SPELLING the standard of 


excellence throughout the nation. 


i 
a 


Please send me more information about the new 
Third Edition of BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING. 


Name___ 





Position 





School 





Address 





Write or mail coupon today. 
City County 








State Zip 
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~.¥ 
A PROGRAMMED 
BOOK SELECTION 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
FOR ONLY $348.00 


Do you want the most books for your money? 
Do you want the best books for your money? 


American Publishers can supply both in one 
package. 

We have selected 168 quality bound books 
from over 35 publishers, taking into consider- 
ation subject, readability, format and visual 
appeal. They form a library for Grades 1-8, 
complete with Library Card Acquisition Kits 
for each title. 

We offer this programmed library at only 
$348.00. An additional discount is available 
with our ‘‘NO-CARD” option, this is a saving 
of over 40% off list. 

Send for free descriptive brochure which 
includes a handy special objectives and re- 
quired listings form which is needed in most 
states for purchasing these books with Fed- 
eral Funds. 


Better Library Books Economically Priced 


MERICAN 


Publishers Corporation 
1024 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
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MORE FIUMMa@DIDDIEsS (Continued from page 168) 


Readers into writers 


If a primary teacher reads 
many imaginative stories aloud 
to pupils, most children develop 
some imagining powers. Stories 
which have cadence, rhythm, and 
interesting vocabulary should be 
selected. The major anthologies 
written for children of elementary 
school age are good sources of 
well written stories. 

Children should also be shown 
picture books that stimulate the 
imagination by means of the illus- 
trations. Almost any Caldecott 
Award winners can be used. 

When they are full of ideas, 
show the young authors how to 
“make a book” by putting to- 
gether several sheets of paper 
folded into book shape. Now 
they should be ready to write a 
story and illustrate it. 

Children usually don’t need 
much help except for imaginative 
titles. One class wrote “books” 
on: Mices Drive Me into Pieces, 
The Magic Cherry Tree, The 
Dog Who Thought He Was a Cat, 
The Star That Feil Out of the 
Sky, and many others. 


The tale of a cat 


Deanna Feirera taught the 
first four grades in Canyon 
School. She read the fairy tale 
“The White Cat,” by Madame 
la Comtesse D’Aulnoy, aloud to 
these children on a continued 
basis. They waited anxiously for 
each new “installment.” (It is re- 
printed in Story and Verse for 
Children published by Mac- 
millan. ) 

The fourth graders decided to 
write an original fairy tale. “The 
Queen Cat” was written in an 
interesting fashion. A child cre- 
ated half a page of the story and 
then passed the page on to an- 
other child. Each one had at 
least three turns. 


Another teacher took a picture 
of the pet cat of each pupil who 
had one. That child then wrote 
a description of his cat which 
was displayed with the photo- 
graph. 


Imtermediate activities 


Budding balladeers 


Barbara Vollick had fun with 
the ballad form. First she played 
“The Fox” (Burl Ives Sings for 
Fun, Decca DL 8248, Band 1). 
Then she read “Ballad of the 
Fox” from The Golden Treasury 
of Poetry edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer (Golden Press). Copies of 
this ballad were distributed so 
the children could see how it 
looked. Barbara played “The 
Three Jolly Huntsmen” from 
Burl Ives Sings for Fun, Band 2. 

The idea that a ballad tells a 
story became clear. Selections 
were read to show the use of the 
refrain in a ballad. The children 
helped list refrain suggestions to 


be incorporated into a new 
ballad: “In the dark, dark 
forest”; “With a hi and a ho for 
the wily fox!”; “In the depths 
of the salty sea”; “With the gay 
pipes a-playing, O.” 


Limerick making 


Children enjoy creating limer- 
icks after having listened to sev- 
eral of them. The nonsense 
themes generally associated with 
the limerick put this experience 
into the fun category. 

Read a limerick such as this: 


There was an old man with a beard, 
Who said, “It is just as | feared! 

Two owls and a hen, 

Four larks and a wren, 
Have all built their nests in my beard.” 


Then give children the first lines 
of some limericks and let them 
build their own. 

Edward Lear used the limerick 
to describe persons who had odd 
characteristics, such as long 
noses, big feet, knotted hands. 
Examples of Lear limericks, as 
well as other forms of nonsense 

(Continued on page 176) 





FOR THE FIRST TIME... 


CHOSEN FROM THE WORLD’‘S 
BEST FILM SOURCES... 








BRANDON 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S FILM SERIES 


creative feature films of the 
highest quality — made 
especially for young people 


THE ADVENTURES OF NILS 
A 10-year-old good-for-nothing Swedish boy is 
changed by a miraculous journey. Based on a 
Story by Selma Lagerlof. 


CASSANDRA CAT 
A modern fairy tale about a magical cat who 
sees people in their true colors. Special Jury 
Prize. Cannes Film Festival. 


DO YOU KEEP A LION AT HOME? 
Two small boys take on the excitement of a 
big city. Infectious humor, gay music. Silver 
Award, Venice Festival. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CROOKED MIRRORS 
A modern little girl enters a looking-glass world 
and has fascinating adventures. Amusing fan- 
tasy -with Lewis Carrotl overtones. 


ROCKET LO NOWHERE 
A clown and some tvhildren are captured by a 
friendly robot in a rocketship. Contagious hu- 
mor, exciting adventure. 


For full description and rental rates 
write for catalog YOUNG PEOPLE’S FILM SERIES 








BRANDON FILMS, Inc 
Dept. IN 
221 W. 57 St., New York, N.« Y. 10019 





TELL AND DRAW STORIES 


A New Idea in Instructional Aids 


These unique books are designed 

for the kindergarten and lower pri- 

mary .grade school teacher. They 

give step-by-step directions for draw- 

ing animals. Story included to hold 
child’s interest. 

Vols. 1,2,3,4,5 P.P. $1.00 each 

Order all 5 books for $4.00 

Attractive folder with purchase of all 5 books. 

NEW—Workbooks for each Tell and Draw Stories 
pe are Sw at 

r 30 for $2.25 


10c each, 15 $1.25, o 
TELL AND DRAW BULLETIN ‘BOARD FIGURES 
AND curT- OUTS—A delightful combination of ‘‘Tell 
and Draw’’ animal cut-outs that may be used on the 
bulletin board and as stand-up figures ...P.P. $2.50 


FREE—Aloysious Alligator story on large cards with 
purchase of all 5 books and Bulletin Board Figures. 
3 Alphabet sets of 5-inch letters in different colors— 
P.P. $1.25 

ARTS & CRAFTS, UNLIMITED 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 55440 








Order from: 
P.O. Box 572 











In my job | have found more school- 
teachers than persons from any other 
profession visit the Yukon. 

They come by car, camper, bus, plane, 
ship, and train. They travel the Trail of 
'98 to “pan” for gold in the Klondike; 
relax in the Land of the Midnight Sun; 
sample Northern Hospitality; and make 
history and geography come alive. 

To plan your trip, return this coupon for 
free travel literature: 


Yukon Department of Travel & Publicity 
Whitehorse, Yukon, Canada 


Address 
State . 











Make your classroom a showplace. 


Giant Poster Cards you can hang, stand upright, or affix, 
make it easy to demonstrate dozens of ideas. 
Display them with our versatile Tote-Easy Teaching Rack. 


Community Workers 
and Helpers. 


A brand new set of giant poster cards 
designed to promote understanding 
of community life and encourage 
storytelling. People are pictured at 
familiar work in colorful action 
scenes. 15 different workers and 
helpers on large cards in four colors 
with job descriptions. 


Imagine! All these other 
Giant 114”"x 14” 
Poster Cards to help you. 


Vowel Poster Cards 

Vowel-Links Poster Cards 

Consonant Poster Cards 

Beginning Consonant Poster Cards 
Synonym Poster Cards 

Homonym Poster Cards 

Animals & Their Young Poster Cards 
Story Cards—Tell What Part is Missing 
Picture Sequence Cards 

Beginner’s Number Poster Cards 








MILTON 
BRADLEY 








Giant Alphabet Poster Cards. 


These colorful cards teach the 
alphabet by making use of the child’s 
awareness of things around him. 
Manuscript letters are shown in capital 
and lower case form. 


Milton Bradley Company 

Springfield, Mass.01101 Dept. TI-268 
I’d like to know more about Milton Bradley 
Teaching Aids. 





Name: 


Address: 





City: 
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1¢a mile 
(and no charge for gas) 


In Europe a car is a 
must. And a European Railway car 
is the most. Most comfortable, con- 
venient, economical way to get the 
most out of your trip. 

And a Eurailpass is the only li- 
cense you need. It entitles you to 
21 days of unlimited 1st class rail 
travel through Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland. 13 countries. 

Only $110. 

With 100,000 miles of roadside 
attractions to choose from. That's 
less than 1¢a mile. 

Stop and stay anywhere. As long 
as you like. With a Eurailpass there 
are never any drop-off charges. And 
we always have a car waiting to 
chauffeur you on to the next city. 
The next country. Distances are 
short. Our trains are fast, frequent, 
and punctual. We park you right in 
town; right on time; right next to 
your hotel. With no time lost in traf- 
fic jams, or ticket counters. 

What’s more, our cars go places 
other cars can’t. Like Cinque Terre 
in Italy. Inviting fishing villages 
clinging to the steep, rugged Medi- 
terranean Coast. Just trains pene- 
trate the rock. 

Or the Gorges of Tarn at Millau, 
France. Medieval cityites would en- 
joy Tarragona, Spain and its ancient 
waterfront. Or Bruges, Belgium with 
its 700 year old tower. 

Be in Randers, Denmark at ex- 
actly 2:00 p.m. on any August 23rd. 
When 1000 storks leave for the 
Transvaal. Curl your way round and 
up high frosted mountains. Through 
Switzerland’s perpetually glacial 
Bernina-Piz, Bernina-Massif and 
Piz Morteratsch.Only our 
cars can make this trip 
all year round. 


Your Eurailpass puts you on a 
boat that sails up the Blue 
Danube. Or bus it. Down the 

Romantic Road in Germany. Cross 
Norway from Oslo to Bergen. A mag- 
nificent trip through mountains and 
farm lands on the edge of Fjords. All 
on Eurailpass. 

All our cars travel roads of in- 
credible contrasts. From Coimbra, 
Portugal and its ancient, Fado- 
echoing streets. To Leksand, Swe- 
den, a summer resort of majestic 
beauty. Or charming castles in tiny 
Luxembourg. And the world’s largest 
Van Gogh collection, in the Kroller- 
Muller Museum in Arnhem, Holland. 

Ask your travel agent about see- 
ing Europe for less than a penny a 
mile (and no charge for gas) with 
Eurailpass. One month $140. 2 
months $180. 3 months $210. Chil- 
dren under ten half fare; under 4 
free. Or about Eurailgroup (reduced 
rates for groups of 10 or more) and 
Eurailtariff (especially designed for 
individual travel where a Eurailpass 
is not beneficial). 

For free road map 
and folder: Eurailpass, / 

Dept. M6, Box 191, ay 
Madison Square 4 
Station, New 

York, New York _. 

10010. ; 
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e PURSE OR WALLET 
CARRYALL Boys and girls 
enjoy using large needles 
and red yarn to lace 
giant-size wallets and purses 
in which to carry their 
valentines home. 

Wallets are folded from 
large sheets of tagboard. 
Corners are rounded and 
decorations added with a 
red marker. A purse is made 
from a big paper plate, cut 
in half. Braided handles are 
run through punched holes. 
Paint and paper provide 
additional decoration. 


e PRACTICE INSYMMETRY 
February is a good month to 
“think colonial.” Bring some 
trivets to class for your 
children to examine. From 
black paper, folded through 
the center, cut out orizinal 
trivet designs. Glue design 
to plywood and varnish for 

a wall decoration. Trivet 
designs could also be traced 
and painted on wood. 


e MEDALLION OF 
WASHINGTON The lid 
from a cottage-cheese 
container forms the base for 
this silver medallion. Cut the 
profile from cardboard thick 
enough to give a good raised 
appearance to the finished 
plaque. (Refer to a quarter 
for Washington’s profile.) 

Glue head to lid and mold 
foil around both. Gently add 
detail with a pointed wooden 
dowel. 





e LINCOLN’S CABIN 
Construct Lincoln’s home 


for a diorama or 3-D picture 
by pasting together rolled 


strips of paper cut from 
grocery bags. Make strips 


1 3%” wide and roll around 


e@ HEARTY PLANT FOR 
SHUT-IN If a member of 
your class is sick around 
Valentine Day, take an art 
period to make a pretend 
plant to send. Each child 
makes one flower, using 
heart shapes in its design. 
He can write a short note or 
just sign his name to the 
back. Tape flowers to 
flexible wire and anchor 
them with clay inside a 
small flower pot. Cement 
pieces of paper doilies to 
stems to suggest foliage. 
Trim pot with hearts and 
doilies. 


Tips... 


e Brighten the sometimes 


gloomy days of February 
with a Valentine Tree for 


your school hall. Secure a 
shapely tree branch in a pot 
of damp sand. Spray it gold 
and white and have each 
class hang one handmade 
card on it. This could be 

a “teachers only” project. 


a long pencil or dowel. Glue 
the overlapping edge and 
remove. Younger children 
can use corrugated 
cardboard for their cabin. 
Twigs, dry weeds, and 
sawdust give added texture. 


e@ To make a heart-shaped 
Valentine Box, start with a 
large heart-shaped candy box 
and tape or glue a wide strip 
of cardboard to the edge of 
the bottom or top of box to 
increase the depth. Cut slot 
in box top. Decorate with 
cupids, hearts, and small 
paper lace doilies. 











Dear mr Seeger 


B sk yout ® Std So Much. 


+ year 
In 7 grade. ryt 
the *ihe. 


FOLKWAYS/SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 
for YOUNG CHILDREN (K-2) 
by PETE SEEGER 


FC 7020 Songs to Grow On, Vol. 2. 
10” $4.15 

FC 7001 #$=‘American Folk Songs for Children. 
10” $4.15 

FC 7002 American Game & Activity Songs 
for Children. 10” $4.15 

FC 7525 Sileep-Time. 12” $5.79 

FC 7526 Song & Play-Time. 12” $5.79 

FC 7532 Folk Songs for Young People. 
12” $5.79 

FC 7604 #£=American Playparties. 12” $5.79 

FC 7028 Camp Songs. 10” $4.15 

FC 7010 __—sqWBBirds, Beasts, Bugs & Little Fishes. 
10” $4.15 

FC 7011 _ ~=SsCW~ Birds, Beasts, Bugs & Bigger 
Fishes. 10” $4.15 


Send for the NEW special listing of Folkways/Scholastic Records for young 
children. 


FOLKWAYS/SCHOLASTIC RECORDS, DEPT. INF, 


906 Sylvan Ave., 
Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. 07632 
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NeGWS about 


equipment 


Paper dispenser—A creative idea 
for storing and dispensing rolls 
of bulletin-board paper has been 
produced by the Bemiss-Jason 
Company. Called the Fadeless 
Builetin-Board Roll Dispenser, 
the unit stores twenty 50-foot 
rolis of art paper, each 48” 
wide. There is also a special cut- 


ting spindle on which a roll can 
be placed, measured by a five- 
foot tape, and then cut to exact 
size. The dispenser can be stored 
in an area less than two feet 
square, and is mounted on four 
sturdy casters. The unit, with 
twenty rolls of paper, sells to 
schools for $197. For more in- 
formation and quantity discounts 
on item #5760, write Bemiss- 
Jason Corporation, 3250 Ash 
Street, Palo Alto, Calif. 94306. 


AV bookle-—/0 Ways to More Ef- 
fective Teaching and Administra- 
tion with the Concord Video 
Tape Recorder is the title of a 
free booklet. It outlines the ad- 
vantages of the video tape re- 
corder as a tool for instruction 
and gives some practical applica- 
tions. A free copy is available 
from Concord Communications 
Systems, Concord Electronics 
Corporation, 1935 Armacost 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. 


Mobile listening station—This new 
station from Wilson Corporation 
lets up to eight students plug 
headsets into a tape recorder or 
record player. A regular Wilson 
mobile table, it has a four-station 
audio panel bolted to each side. 
Placing only four outlets per 
side gives each pupil more head- 
room than usual. Each also has 
his own volume control. A school 
may buy only a single audio 
panel with four outlets at first 
and then buy a second panel lat- 
er. For brochures and prices 
write to H. Wilson Corporation, 
546 W. 119th St., Chicago, III. 
60628. 


Modular bookcases—A new modu- 
lar system of bookcases has been 
produced by Albert Voigt Indus- 
tries. Called the “Rest on Wall” 
I-N-S-T-A-N-T LIBRARY SYS- 
TEM, the bookcase rests against 
any conventional wall surface 
with no need for fastening to 
ceiling or floor. The secret is in 
its scientifically designed metal 
uprights with a cantilevered foot- 
piece which directs the center of 
gravity to the vertical surface of 
the wall. For catalog and price 
schedule, write Dept. TI, Albert 


Voigt Industries, Inc., 21 Voigt 
Dr., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801. 


Super 8 projector—A new super 8 
single concept movie projector, 
designed primarily for classroom 
showing of silent films, has been 
announced by Eastman Kodak. 
Called the Kodak Ektagraphic 8 
Projector, it accommodates the 


new Kodak Ektagraphic 8 Car- 
tridge as well as standard super 8 
movie reels. Operation is quick 
and easy, consisting of snapping 
the film cartridge into position, 
turning on projector, and insert- 
ing film leader into the gate. 

For further information, write 
Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 





EDUCATIONAL LOK-LETT'RS. so-pav 


dd Oryarew ecreigy 
ASSO) ALC A bb) 


Walnut Cabinet 
Plexiglass Front 


COMPLETE UNIT $59.95 


Complete Sets of Alphabets; Extra Sets of Vowels; 
Spacers, Periods, End Caps, Roll Double-sided tape 


& Roll Cork Tape (Each Individual Colored Tray 


Self - Contained 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


) 30-day Trial (Complete unit only) 

) Bulletin Board Kit 

) Educational Toy 

) School purchase order enclosed 


) Please bill ( 


( 
( ) Complete Unit ( 
( 
( ) Check enclosed ( 


. . 


School 


Street __ 
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Contains a Complete Set of the Alphabet.) 


U.S. Patent No. 3270452 


FREE TRIAL! 


ee 


Apply a strip of Base Tape to the underside of as a STUDENT'S INTEREST 


and that’s it!! 








CONTAINS: Any 100 Pieces; As- 
sorted Letters, Spacers, Periods, Etc. 
& 1- Roll Double-stick Tape (1080” 
With Handy Plastic Dispenser) Pack- 
aged in Convenient Partitioned 
Container 10.00 








Lok - Lett'rs, made of 
Anodized Aluminum 
NON - TOXIC 


_Effective AID in 


SPELLING instruction 
and WORD 


LOCKING DEVICE holds 


zi 


while creating words. 


EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN BOARD KIT EDUCATIONAL LOK.LETT’RS, TOY 








CONTAINS: 55 Assorted Letters; 

1- Roll Double Tape; 1- Roll Cork 

Tape; Spacers, Periods and End Caps; 

Assembled in Convenient Wooden 

Grooved Tray, In Attractive 4 - Color 
$6.95 








KEITH CLARK, INC., SIDNEY, N. Y. 13838 
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Now you can supplement your teaching 
creatively and actively, with classroom- 
proved Wollensak Teaching Tapes 


Wollensak has developed a library of teaching 
tapes that you can use to individualize instruction, 
to help slow and advanced learners, to provide 
new opportunities for student self-pacing... 

to supplement and enrich classroom activity 

in a variety of ways. 


Wollensak Teaching 

Tapes are prepared 

for the practical 

needs of classroom 

teaching by classroom 

teachers. They are 

based on taped 

lessons that have 

been validated 

through up to six years - 

of classroom use. 

Every tape is narrated 

and paced by a skilled 

teacher, who has the understanding—based on 
experience—of how youngsters can best profit 
from audio-guided learning. 


Perhaps the biggest challenge in tape teaching 


ComnalethulelerlivAs 
Takidaereelelamelare. 
enrich learning 





is to create an active learning experience 
stimulating the student to participate as he 
listens. To assure this, every Wollensak Teaching 
Tape is accompanied by student work sheets, 
teacher-designed to help students become 
active learners. The tapes are uniquely 
packaged so that the appropriate work sheets 
always accompany the tape in one easy-to-use, 
easy-to-store package. 


Each Wollensak Teaching Tape comes 
preleadered. On every leader is printed the 
tape’s title, playing time and tape speed. This 
permanent identification makes it easy for 
students and teachers to always find the right 
tape for the right use...and protects the tape 
during repeated use and handling. A teacher’s 
guide and a complete rk 

set of library catalog 

cards are included 

as well. 


There are 200 different 

Wollensak Teaching 

Tapes now available 

(with more to come) 

in four major areas of 

the curriculum: math, social science, language 
arts and science. Examples of current titles 










include: ‘‘Basic Sight Vocabulary 
Reading Skills,’’ : 
‘‘Number Skills,’’ 

“‘Community Helpers,’’ 

‘‘New Math-Sets,”’ 

‘‘Birds,’’ ‘‘Weather,’’ 

and ‘‘Insects."’ 


To select Wollensak 
Teaching Tapes that 
can help make your 
teaching easier, send for our free catalog now. 





SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
. 


Wollensak/3M Company 1-2303A 
3M CENTER, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55101 


Please send me acopy of your Wollensak Teaching 
Tape catalog. 


Name__ 
School 
Address 


er ———— 


Wollensak 3% 
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SUGGESTIONS 


we hope prove useful. 
By Al Stenzel. 

















Your American Heritage 


With love of country always a timely topic around which 
to center a classroom activity, here is an idea that can be 
related to social studies, history, composition, art. Also, 
the idea can be adapted for an assembly program. 


Have the children make shields 
emblazoned with symbols of our 
American Heritage. Above are a few 
examples that show you the general 
idea. Carefully explain to class the 
basic thinking, calling for free-for-all 
in suggestions for themes and for 
design-symbols. Have ideas in the 
rough, first, and discuss to see if 
they're “on the track.” 


= Besides the theme and symbols de- 
picted above are countless others: 
Pilgrims and Plymouth Rock; John- 
ny Appleseed; the Bird Woman of 
Oregon; Lewis and Clark; Jefferson 
and Louisiana Purchase; our Pony 
Express; etc. 


# Symbols can speak for: our agri- 
cultural inheritance; Stephen Foster 
and My Old Kentucky Home; Missis- 
sippi paddle wheelers; gold spike and 


union of RRs coast to coast; kite, key, 
electricity, and Benjamin Franklin. 


« Shields may be any size, mounted 
or unmounted. Use felt pen with 
black or colored ink, paint, chalk or 
charcoal. Make captions descriptive, 
short, one word if possible. Picture 
and caption should be obvious. 


# Hang all shields prominently and 
have as well lighted as you can in or- 
der to dramatize the display. Makers 
of shields give concise talk of a min- 
ute or so, leaving no doubt in class’ 
minds what the symbols stand for and 
which American Heritage is featured. 


# Shields might be put up on walls 
of school corridor. Slides could be 
made for an assembly program and 
members of your room give the 
program with talks and recordings. 


The lively flavor satisfies 


The wholesome, delicious flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum freshens your 
taste and the natural chewing helps 
ease tension, aids digestion. 





MORE FIUMM@DIDDIEsS (Continued from page 170) 


writing, appear in The Book of 
Nonsense, chosen and arranged 
by Roger L. Green (Dutton). 

In helping children to create 
limericks in the Lear tradition, 
two steps are helpful. First, 
the child needs to imagine a per- 
son in an incongruous situation. 
Second, he is provided with a 
picture of the limerick rhyme 
scheme and rhythm pattern. 

1 














a 
Some pupils created limericks 
related to science or math. 





Fairy tales et al 


Compilers of anthologies for 
children have important things 
to say about fairy tales, folk 
tales, fantasies, and their relative 
the allegory. 

Choose something unfamiliar 
to reinforce the understandings 
the children have about the un- 
realistic story. For example, in 
the Saturday Evening Post for 


April 8, 1967, there was a story 
by William Faulkner, “The 
Wishing Tree” (now in book form 
published by Random House). 
This complex tale is an interest- 
ing one to study as it has the pat- 
tern of the typical fairy tale. The 
journey in the story is almost an 
allegory. The narrative should 
be read for pure enjoyment first; 
then certain portions of the au- 
thor’s style can be considered. 
Pupils can imagine that there 
is a wishing tree in the room 
and talk about wishes which are 
kind and good and wishes which 
are evil. Later descriptive para- 
graphs or stories suggested by 
characters and events in the 
story might be created. For in- 
stance, the old man talks about 
a “gillypus.” Your students could 
write a description of a gillypus 
or a story entitled “Adventures 
of a Gillypus.” ~~ 


DR. CARLSON is author of Sparklin 
Words, a book of creative writing ideas 
that can be obtained from the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 508 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois 
61820. She recommends another book 
available from the same source: From 
Thought to Words, by Marlene Glaus. 














For second semester art supplies, buy direct from 
Dick Blick's FREE CATALOG of 13,000 products 


for teachers and working artists. 


DICK BLICK 


P.O. Box 1267 
Galesburg, IL 61401 





200+ 
ART IDEAS 

FOR 
TEAGHBRS 


WALLET PHOTOS 


30 fr $1.25 


FROM ONE POSE ONLY 
SEND PHOTO WITH CASH, CHECK OR MO 


Beautiful 21/2” x 31/2” studio prints 
made on finest silk finish, double 
weight Kodak portrait paper. Per- 
fect for job and college applica- 
tions. Send picture (5 x 7) of 


smaller) with order. Original returned unharmed. 


MIDLAND PHOTO CO. Charles City 3, lowa 50616 








NEW ART BOOK - Packed full of Art Ideas for 
the classroom teacher. Shows you what to do 
Contains over 240 Art Ideas illustrated with 382 
photos (23 in full color 
160 pages — 8x11 inches —- $4.50 


Packing material enclosed with each book 
can be used to construct an ‘‘Instant Stay- 
bile.'' Directions are included. 
Send for Free Brochure 

Box 44, Yorkville, Ill 


ART IDEAS 60560 


FOR 59 YEARS SPECIALIZING IN 
PLACEMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CALIF- 
ORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. WRITE 

FOR APPLICATION AND 
PAMPHLET. ATTENTION 

GIVEN TO YOUR IN- 

DIVIDUAL WEEDS. NO 





REGISTRATION FEE. 








DEPT.__B__ 661 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 94105 
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M Book Selection Aids—Describes 
some of the more useful reading lists 
now available to elementary teachers, 
librarians, curriculum specialists, and so 
on; 16 pages (Supt. of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402; $.15). 


@ Bulletin-Board Murals—Paper mu- 
rals, 8’ long and in full color, created 
by book illustrator John Burningham; 
three topics—Lionland, Birdland, Story- 
land; each comes in full-color laminat- 
ed gift folder (George Braziller, Inc., 
One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016; 
$2.50 each). 


@ Charters of Freedom—Handsome 
facsimile reproductions of the Consti- 
tution, the Bill of Rights, and the Dec- 
laration of Independence (Supt. of 
Documents, see address above; indi- 
vidual documents, $.45 each; set of all 
three, $1.35). 


@ Famous Contemporary Negroes—14 
black-and-white pictures, suitable for 
bulletin-board use, of famous living 
Negroes such as Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and Marian Anderson, with a 
brief biographical sketch of each; other 


available sets—''Great Negroes of the 
Past,’ 12 pictures, and "Young Chil- 
dren at School," 10 pictures (Johnson 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1820 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60616; each 
set, $1.25). 


@ Helping the Slow Learner—28-page 
booklet pomting out characteristics, 
limitations, and potential of slow learn- 
ers; suggests ways parents and teach- 
ers can help them (Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 381 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016; $.25). 


@ Play and Playthings for the Pre- 
school Child—A practical guide for 
nursery-school teachers describing easy, 
inexpensive ways to channel young chil- 
dren's energies into creative, construc- 
tive play; suggests guidelines for choos- 
ing dolls, books, puppets, and so on 
(Penguin Books Inc., 3300 Clipper Mills 
Road, Baltimore, Md. 21211; $1.95). 


@ Research in Oral Language—Pre- 
sents research findings in the areas of 
oral language ‘and personal and social 
development, development of other 
language skills, and so on (National 
Council of Teachers of English, 508 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, illinois 
61820; $1.50). 


@ The Secret Life—Lists suitable sto- 
ries for young children in which dolls, 
toys, and other inanimate objects come 
to life (The Coordinator, Teachers Col- 
lege Library, 525 West 120th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10027; $.10). 
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WHAT’S THE BEST WAY TO TEACH READING? MATHEMATICS? ART? SCIENCE? SOCIAL STUDIES? wr 
GRADE TEACHER BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS WILL HELP YOU FIND THE ANSWERS! 


Take «= $31.95 worth of books .:. $4.95 


CHOOSE ANY 3 WITH A SHORT, EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE GRADE TEACHER BOOK CLUB 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 102 
RIVERSIDE, N. J 
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No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


fun crafts for children 


THE GRADE TEACHER BOOK CLUB 
FRONT AND BROWN STREETS 
RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY 08075 


Postage will be paid by 





MG 
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READING B 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 102 
RIVERSIDE, N. J 


See over for descriptions of these practical, down-to-earth teaching 
tools that will help you do a much more effective job in the classroom. 


The Suggested Trial: Simply agree to purchase 3 addi 
tional Selections during the coming year, all at special, 
reduced Member's Prices at savings up to 40%. (Then 
get a free Bonus Book as well!) 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
THE GRADE TEACHER BOOK CLUB 


FRONT AND BROWN STREETS 
RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY 08075 


Postage will be paid by 





WHICH 3 OF THESE PRACTICAL TEACHING TOOLS—WORTH UP 


TO $31.95—WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE FOR ONLY 4.55 | 


WITH A SHORT, EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
BOOK CLUB 


To take advantage of this unprecedented short-term trial offer, simply fill in and mail 
one of the Trial Membership Applications, circling the numbers of the 3 books you wish 
for just $4.95, plus a small charge for shipping. Your books will be sent te you soon, 
and you will begin to benefit at once from Membership in The Grade Teacher Book Club. 





Choose from 18 Selections covering every aspect of the curriculum... 
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3261. CALENDAR CAPERS /ALL ABOUT THE 
MONTHS. Frederick Glass and Lela Gross’ 
imaginative collection of workable art projects 
geared to seasons and holidays, plus Maymie 
Krythe’s bountiful source of information about 
the months of the year. 

Publishers’ Price for the Set $8.00 
Two books count as one choice. 


3785. CHILDREN DISCOVER READING: An Intro- 
duction to Structural Reading. Catherine Stern 
and Toni S. Gould. Tested new method for 
teaching children to read that works for all 
children and in any teaching situation. Makes 
every stage of learning clear. , 
Publisher’s Price $6.95 


4016. CONFLICT IN THE CLASSROOM. Edited by 
Long, Morse, and Newman. Over sixty edu- 
cators and authors shed much-needed light on 
the problems of the emotionally disturbed 
child in the classroom, and how the teacher 
can help him function in the school setting. 

Publisher’s Price $10.00 


4140. CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT. Albert 1. 
Oliver. Practical, down-to-earth guidelines for 
sensibly solving the problems of curriculum- 
making. Provides many origina! and fully 
tested approaches for any school. 

Publisher’s Price $7.50 


5870. 500 LIVE IDEAS / FUN CRAFTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Betty Lois Eckgren and Vivian Fishel 
offer a treasury of new activities, handicrafts, 
games, etc. for those times when ‘‘something 
different’’ is needed—plus John L. Squire’s 
book of arts and crafts projects for elemen- 
tary school children. 

Publishers’ Price for the Set $9.20 
Two books count as one choice. 


8534. UNDERSTANDING THE NEW MATH /FUN 
WITH THE NEW MATH. Evelyn B. Rosenthal’s 


clear, lively guide to the vital aspects of the 
New Math, filled with aids, graphs, and charts 
plus a superb collection of entertaining, en- 
lightening puzzles using the language symbols 
and systems of the New Math 
Publishers’ Price for the Set $7.90 
Two books count as one choice. 


6320. MUSIC ESSENTIALS FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS /SINGING WITH CHILDREN. Music 
Essentials shows the teacher how to read, ac- 
company and explain songs for classroom use; 
Singing with Children provides a delightful, 
wide-ranging collection of 175 elementary 
school songs with practical ideas for using 
them. Both spiral-bound. 

Publisher’s Price for the Set $10.50 
Two books count as one choice. 


7004. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF TEACH- 
ING READING. 2nd Edition. Arthur W. Heilman. 
One of the most widely acclaimed books on 
reading has been updated to include: eleven 
principles of teaching reading, hundreds of 
examples of techniques for teaching reading at 
many levels, guides for setting up an individ- 
ualized reading program, plus much more. 

Publisher’s Price $7.50 


5783. LANGUAGE SKILLS IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION. Paul S. Anderson. Covers both theo- 
retical and practical approaches to teaching 
the skills of handwriting, phonics, storytelling. 
spelling, composition, reading and grammar; 
includes many classroom-tested devices, exer- 
cises, and activities. Publisher’s Price $6.95 


5804. LEARNING ABOUT SCIENCE THROUGH 
GAMES /LEARNING ABOUT NATURE THROUGH 
GAMES. Warren Goodrich’s collection of over 
100 ingenious classroom-tested activities that 
introduce children to scientific principles 
through play—plus Virginia W. Musselman’s 
treasury of activities that lead children toward 
a keen understanding of nature. 

Publishers’ Price for the Set $6.90 
Two books count as one choice. 


6397. THE NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD. 
Jack R. Frymier. A long-needed book that 
shows how teachers can re-evaluate principles 
and practices to strengthen educational goals 
and improve classroom experiences, restoring 
the teacher to her proper place in education. 

Publisher’s Price $6.75 


7804. SEX EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS/ 
WHAT SHALL 1! TELL MY CHILD? Four distin- 
guished views of new ideas in sex education, 
with excellent programs to serve as models for 
schools—plus proven sex education materials 
from Scandinavia presented with a natural, re- 
laxed tone. Publisher’s Price for the Set $8.45 
Two books count as one choice. 


8237. TEACHING SCIENCE THROUGH DISCOV- 
ERY. Arthur Carin and Robert B. Sund. A step- 
by-step guide to building a science program 
based on the widely-acclaimed ‘‘discovery’’ 
principle. Offers a wealth of specific, detailed 
activities for organizing, planning and teach- 
ing science meaningfully. 

Publisher’s Price $8.50 


7060. THE PROCESS OF ART EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. George Conrad. Detailed, 
imaginative guide to building an educationally 
valid art curriculum describing the factors 
affecting the creative process in children, and 
listing general criteria for evaluating chil- 
dren’s artwork. With many illustrations. 
Publisher's Price $8.75 


8242. TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED / GUID- 
ING THE GIFTED CHILD. Joseph Loretan and 
Shelley Umans’ exciting new views on how and 
what to teach the ‘‘have-not’’ child, empha- 
sizing a_ rigorous academic curriculum—plus 
George Thomas and Joseph Crescimbeni’s plan 
of action for meeting the special needs of ex- 
ceptionally bright pupils. 

Publishers’ Price for the Set $11.45 
Two bdoks count as one choice. 


6264. MIRACLES /TO BE ALIVE. Richard Lewis’ 
delightful collection of nearly 200 poems, by 
children, for classroom reading—plus a beau- 
tiful volume of over 300 memorable photo- 
graphs, with text based on the widely-hailed 
film shown at the New York World’s Fair and 
Expo 67. Publishers’ Price for the Set $9.90 
Two books count as one choice. 


8674. WHAT SHALL | DO FROM SCANDINAVIA? 
/BRAIN BOOSTERS. Margaret Hutchings’ ingen- 


N19 MOOS Y3HIVAL IGVUD 3HL 


5522. INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION IN THE ious ideas for Scandinavia-inspired class- 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. George Thomas and room projects using such simple materials as 
Joseph Crescimbeni. Outstanding treatment of matchboxes, felt, buttons, string and pipe 
how instruction can be individualized in every cleaners—plus David Webster’s collection of 
major subject, with a vast array of techniques over 300 science puzzles and experiments to 
and materials to plan actual classroom pro- enliven any science or math class. 

grams, combine group with individual teach- Publishers’ Price for the Set $7.45 
ing, etc. Publisher’s Price $6.95 Two books count as one choice 


HOW THE CLUB BENEFITS YOU HOW THE CLUB WORKS 


The Grade Teacher Book Club makes available to you, Each month you will receive lively, in- 
at savings up to 40%, the very best new books b formative reviews of the most important 
leading authorities in all fields of education. Throug current works in the teaching field. 
your Trial Membership you can With these reviews to guide you, 
e keep fully up-to-date on the best current thinking choose only the books you want—as few 
and practice in elementary school teaching as four Selections a year—to tailor your 
e broaden your professional knowledge, improve your professional library perfectly to your 
skills and hasten your rate of advancement own needs and interests. 

¢ find practical solutions to your everyday problems You will be entitled to a free Bonus 
in classroom teaching, supervision and administration Book of your choice for every 4 Selec- 
¢ build an excellent professional library conveniently, tions you purchase. (This Introductory 
systematically and inexpensively Offer counts as your first Selection.) 
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Notable Negroes 
(Continued from page 85) 


Douglass, Frederick: Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass 
(Crowell, 1966) 

Graham, Shirley: Booker T. 
Washington (Messner, 1955) 

Graham, Shirley; and Lips- 
comb, D. D.: Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, Scientist (Mess- 
ner, 1944) 

Peare, Catherine Owens: Mary 
McLeod Bethune (Vanguard, 
1951) 

Petry, Ann: Harriet Tubman, 
Conductor on the Underground 
Railroad (Crowell, 1955) 

Public or school libraries may 
have additional biographies of 
these and other Negroes. Some 
are especially suitable for slow 
readers. 





KRYPTO 
FOR KIDS 


71613 125 10 3 15 


85 66 5119 


For upper grades 
=a 
For younger grades 
7=4 
5=E 


A smart remark, a fruit, and a writing 
tool—how are they all alike? 








($49999] DALY] QUADS BY} YIM J4LDIS 
11? yinb puv ‘aouinb “din® :samsup ) 


III. NEWSwoRTHY NEGROES 

1900- 
A. Identify the individual 

1. Ralph Bunche 
(1904- ) 
2. Shirley Graham 
(1907- ) 
3. Robert C. Weaver 
(1907- ) 
4. Vivian Strange 
(1917- ) 
5. Edward Brooke 
(1919-  ) 
A. Author whose  grand- 
father’s farm was an Under- 
ground Railway station 
B. First Negro to be elect- 
ed by popular vote to the 
U.S. Senate 
C. First Negro appointed to 
a President’s cabinet (1966) 
D. “Ambassador of Good- 
will for the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department” 
E. Won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1950 
Key: 1-E; 2-A; 3-C; 4-D; 
5-B 
. Activities 
1. Class visit to a municipal 
court and/or a police sta- 
tion. Reports or feature sto- 
ries based on class visits. 
2. Chalkboard class list of 
“Negro Names in the News” 
and of other living Negroes 
famous in various fields. 
Each student may defend 
the nomination of the per- 
sonality he most admires as 
one of the “Candidates for 
a Future Hall of Fame.” 
Pictures of the winning 
candidates or hand-drawn 
book jackets can be dis- 
played on the bulletin board. 
Playbacks of reports on 
the tape recorder will em- 
phasize “listening” values. 
3. Suggested reports: Mar- 
ian Anderson; Gwendolyn 
Brooks; Roy Campanella; 
John H. Johnson; Jesse 
Owens; A. Philip Randolph; 
Jackie Robinson; Carl T. 
Rowan; Edith Sampson. 


Individual References 


Ralph Bunche—Current Biog- 
raphy, 1961. 

Shirley Graham—More Junior 
Authors, 1963. 

Robert C. Weaver—Facts on 
File, 25:13, 1966; U.S. News, 
Ja 66 

Vivian Strange—Ebony, M’64 

Edward Brooke—Newsweek, 
N 21 ’66; Time, N 18 ’66; Life, 
Ja 13 °67 

(Continued on page 182) 





Standard’s Pict-O-Graph Brings 
“Weather” Down to Earth for Youngsters. 


“Cumulo-nimbus . . . stratosphere . . . 
tropics” How do you give meaning to 
words which are born “out there?” 
You show them. And suddenly the 
“magic” of weather becomes fact. 
Four colorful science Pict-O-Graphs 
from Standard —- Outer Space, Ma- 
chines, Plant Growth and Propaga- 
tion, and Weather — make important 
scientific theories vivid and memora- 
ble through the use of suede-backed 
die-cut figures, and the easy-to-use 
flannelboard technique. 


Your teaching manual gives carefully 
detailed subject-outlines and discus- 
sions, planned by a professional edu- 
cator to help you present the material 
with a clarity and involvement stu- 
dents will understand and retain. 


Use the coupon to order any Science 
Pict-O-Graph set. And be sure to ask 
for a FREE copy of the new colorful 
School Products Catalog at no obliga- 
tion. Order yours today! 


i from your school distributor, or 


| STANDARD PUBLISHING, 
iS P.O. Box 31138. Cincinnati, Ohié 45231 | 


DIVISION OF STANDARD INTERNATIONAL 
| Please send me the following: 
| Quantity | 
| CJ FREE School Products Catalog 
| Science Pict-O-Graph Sets ($3.50 each) 


| #2350 Plant Growth and Propagation ___ 
| #2351 Machines scat 
| #2352 Outer Space 


1 22353 Weather 

1 © Check enclosed 
| 

| 


a 





Sheol... 
| School Address______ 
___ State 








FOR FREE AND 
INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS USE 
THE INSTRUCTOR COUPON 
SERVICE IN THE BACK 
OF THIS ISSUE 


624 W. MAIN ST., ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 91801 


YOUR ONE-STOP STORE FOR DANCE RECORDS 
SQUARE DANCE, ROUND DANCE, FOLK DANCE, 
TAP, BALLET, HULA, MODERN JAZZ, 
BALLROOM, AND EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. 
WE MAIL RECORDS ANYWHERE 
WE PAY POSTAGE ON RECORDS 











SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 








STRESS SAFETY IN EVERYDAY OCCURRENCES 




















Twenty striking Safety Charts in each of 
two portfolios—Safety | and Safety II. 

Set | features slogans that promote safety 
at school, on the playground, in swimming, 
and from fire. Set II features safety on 

the street, on the bus or streetcar, on 

a bicycle, and when hiking. 


Illustrated with amusing stick figures 
accompanied by clear, concise slogans. 
Ten sheets (10” x 13” in size) ‘printed on 
both sides. Each set $1.95. 


Set |, ##555; Set Il, #556. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y. 14437 
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ATTENTION ! 
PRINCIPALS 


Each month more than 55,000 
elementary principals read 


principal’s 
problem 


Three outstanding principals 
suggest timely solutions for a 
true, difficult situation. 


Do you have a school problem 
you would like to see discussed? 


Submit it in 150 words or less 
to PRINCIPAL’S PROBLEM, The 
Instructor, Dansville, New York 
14437. 


Would you like to participate 
in the discussions? Send ‘your 
name and the size of your school 
to PRINCIPAL’S PROBLEM, The 
Instructor, Dansville, New York 
14437. 


This feature is read by both teachers and 
principals, but participation is limited to 


principals. 





teach...train... 
more effectively 


Put VIM 
into your 
overhead 

projectuals. 


CHART-PAK’s® Visual Instructional 
Materials Kit lets you fit standard 
transparencies to your particular 
classroom needs, lets you create 
original projectuals, without costly 
equipment. 

VIM Kit contains everything you 
need .. . and easy to use! Chart- 
Pak’s pressure-sensitive solid color 
and pattern tapes, pre-printed sym- 
bols, Deca-Dry® transfer lettering, 
Contak color tints, shading films and 
all accessories are included. Using 
is believing . . . write for free sam- 
ples and complete VIM Kit informa- 
tion. 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Avery Products Corp.e 
138B River Road, Leeds, Mass. 01053 


Look In The Yellow Pages under Art Supplies, Drafting Supplies for your dealer’s name. 
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“Under the 


Chicken POX aS you Can See, 


Has entirely covered me. 


| have a Coughing kind of cald 
Like the wind, big and b \d. 















weather” 
creative poetry 





? 


NOTICING a drop in attendance? Hesitate starting new work? What 

to do while the class seems to be at low ebb either because 

they're coming down with or recovering from an ailment? 
Someone once said there is nothing so healthy as being 

able to laugh at oneself and seeing the humor of the situation. 

Turn disease disaster into a poetry review with humorous art to 


accompany it. 


List the various afflictions that have plagued your class. . . 


measles, mumps, chicken pox, coughs, colds, flu, and 


broken 


bones. Have children draw pictures of themselves displaying 


their symptoms. Then the fun... 


writing a couplet or quatrain 


describing their misfortune. This gives them review practice in 
writing, spelling, and rhyming. It also provides a display that 


is fun and a chuckle for everyone. 





JACQUELINE ARMIN teaches third grade in Loudonville, 


| have the measles, oh dear me— 
What a sight | am to see! 





u 1 looked in the mirror 
© And Thad the mumps 
: 1 locked like a camel, 
: With al| my humos. 











New York. 
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LAGNIAPPE?* 


its something extra 


like the plus you get 
in MOODY FILMS 


MOODY FILMS enrich the total learning experience; 
add depth and interest to most class subjects. AND... Moody 
Films give you something more! 


They challenge the student to make a constructive contri- 
bution to society. They quicken understanding, perception, 
teamwork. They inspire personal commitment to the highest 
moral and spiritual values. 


Utilization Guides list contents, grade level, teaching uses, 
related subjects, discussion questions and the “plus factor” 
you'll find in every Moody Film. , 


Send today for your FREE catalog and a sample 
Utilization Guide. 


*(lan yap) (Creole) Something given with a purchase to a 
customer...for good measure. 


12000 E. Washington Bivd., Whittier, Calif. 90606 


s Please send your FREE educational film cata- 
log and sample Utilization Guide. 


name 





please print 
address 


MOODY city 
INSTITUTE 
OF SCIENCE 








state zip code 








position 








1-28 




















] 


| 





perfect 
PICTO-WORD 
for your Piamere 
vocabulary es — 


wes PFOGram 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 











Primary 


wz Greaes 
Se 
eo 

(ert) 


building a 






























Yes, learning will be fun with PICTO-WORD FLASH 
CARDS ... and you'll like their simplicity, their many uses in 
your reading- readiness program. On one side of these cards 

you'll find large, clear, appealing line drawings of 
familiar animals and objects. These may be used for 
recognition games. 


On the reverse side of the picture 
is the name of the animal or object. These words can be used 
like any vocabulary flash cards. Printed on sturdy white 
board, the cards will withstand constant handling. 
Suggestions for the teacher are included. Each set $1.75 


#528, Set 1 60 Words from the First Gates Word List 
#529, Set Il 60 Words from the First and Second Gates Word List 


~~ 


Dansville, N.Y. 14437 
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AQODAQGCOOOC ACOH OOP O U 
summit Picture language A 


MARKING STAMPS. 


FOR RESPONSIVE PAPER aaaaianatte ~ 


Summit Picture Language Marking Stamps shorten your 
grading time and encourage your pupils to do best work. 


e Recall experiences 

e Build new experiences 

e Create atmosphere 
Motivate learning 
Give meaning to words 


Dramatic ideas 


Each 
SUMMIT 
KIT 
includes 
Set of 6 
* Picture ACTUAL 
Language l 
Marking 
Stamps 


oy + ai 
inking 
pads 


Convenient 


rack 


$4.95 Excell 


SETS (and more!) Single stamps — 98¢ each. 
SPACE MEN SET 


# RR 


Good Work peer’ ork Improving 
Do over 


DAQGDOVACOUOOACON 


Not Neat Good Work 
WISE OWL SET 


Spelling - 
CIRCUS SET 


Perfect Yo. RLS You were not Keeptrying Check You did 
Your work Over not follow 


wef “4 is improving work. wt instructions 


You can do Watch Y. 
ou are (ola 
LY 
0 You are 
on the ball slipping. 


SUNSHINE SET 


Exe "5 nt Very Good Ni 
ood Satisfact Poor 
ye oy Cy ON: LPG 
wee S CY (2) (2): 
Wor is “Work 


Please Did not Please 


follow (3: be 


directions 
AE 
F nish see me 


~ 
~ all 

~ 
4 ‘ 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 


or copy information on separate piece of paper. 
Please send me the following Picture Language Marking Stamp kits at $4.95 per kit. 


beties: es, bins 


DAISY SET 


\O L 


O 
one 


| understand that each kit includes one set of 6 stamps, 2 inking pads (one red, one green) and 
convenient desk rack that holds all 6 stamps. 


( ) Clown Set Kit ( ) Daisy Set Kit ( ) Circus Set Kit 
( ) Wise Owl Set Kit ( ) Space Men Set Kit ( ) Sunshine Set Kit 


Enclosed is $. . 
Illinois residents add 5% Sales Tax. 


Postage prepaid except shipments to foreign countries. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP CODE 


Send order to: 


SUMMIT l INDUSTRIES 
P. 0. Box 415 «¢ Highland Park, Illinois 60036 


eee eeeeeeeaesesaseseesessasssessenesessessense 
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Notable Negrees 


IV. FinaL REvigw—Pupils pre- 
pare questions on any unit sec- 
tion to use in team quiz. Two 
captains choose teams, whose 
members line up as in an old- 
fashioned “spelldown.” In turn, 
team members of one team ask 
their questions of other team. 
Those unable to answer correctly 
must sit down. 


GENERAL RESOURCES 
Pupil Bibliography 

Bontemps, Arna W.: Famous 
Negro Athletes (Dodd, 1964) 

Hughes, Langston: Famous 
American Negroes (Dodd, 1954) 

Famous Negro Heroes 
of America (Dodd, 1958) 

Famous Negro Music 
Makers (Dodd, 1955) 

First Book of Negroes 
(Watts, 1952) 

McRae, Norman: The Amer- 
ican Negro (Rand McNally, 
1966). Biographical sketches of 
68 American Negroes 

Spangler, Earl: The Negro in 
America (Lerner, 1966) 


Bibliography for Teachers 

Fisher, M. M.: Negro Slave 
Songs in the United States (Cita- 
del, 1963; also in paperback) 

McRae, N.: Teacher’s Manu- 
al: The American Negro (Rand 
McNally, 1966) 

New York State Education 
Department: Intergroup Rela- 
tions (1963) 

Salk, E. A.: A  Layman’s 
Guide to Negro History (Quad- 
rangle Books, 1966) 


Films 
The Negro American, 15 min. 


(Continued from page 179) 


(Bailey Films, Inc.) 
Biographical Films, 16mm 
sound: B. T. Washington; G. W. 
Carver; House on Cedar Hill (F. 
Douglass); M. Anderson (Visual 
Materials Center, Chicago Public 
Library; readers in other areas 
should contact local libraries. ) 


Filmstrips 


Leading American Negroes 
Set 242SAR: M. M. Bethune; G. 
W. Carver; R. Smalls; F. A. 
Douglass; H. Tubman; Benja- 
min Banneker: Teacher’s Guides 
and records (Society for Visual 
Education, Inc.) 

Anthology of Negro Poets 
reading from their own works: 
Langston Hughes, Claude Mc- 
Kay, Countee Cullen, Margaret 
Walker, Gwendolyn Brooks 
(Folkways) 

Anthology of Negro Poets in 
the U.S.A., read by Arna Bon- 
temps (Folkways) 

Great Negro Americans, Vol. 
I; Ten stories (Alan Sands Pro- 
ductions, 565 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y.) 

Great Moments in Negro His- 
tory: C. Attucks; H. Tubman; H. 
Rhodes; M. L. King (Social 
Studies School Service, 4455 
Lennox Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. 
90304) 


Visual Materials 

Makers of the U.S.A., pictorial 
map (Friendship Press) 

Portraits of Outstanding Ne- 
groes, 24 photographs, each 11” 
x 14” (Friendship Press) 

Mural: A Picture History of 
the American Negro (Rand Mc- 
Nally) 


Detail from the mural “A Picture History 
of the American Negro” (Rand McNally) 








George Washington ( Continued from page 75) 


presents shall come, 

The bearer, thereof, Mr. Blan- 
chard, a citizen of France, pro- 
posing to ascend in a balloon from 
the city of Philadelphia at ten 
o'clock A.M. this day, to pass in 
such direction and to descend in 
such place as circumstances may 
render most convenient— 

These are therefore to recom- 
mend to all citizens of the United 
States, and others, that in his pas- 
sage, descent, return, or journey- 
ing elsewhere, they oppose no hin- 
drance or molestation to the said 
Mr. Blanchard; and that on the 
contrary, they receive and aid him 
with that humanity and good will 
which may render honor to their 
country, and justice to an individ- 
ual so distinguished by his efforts 
to establish and advance an art, in 
order to make it useful to man- 
kind in general. 

Given under my hand and seal, 
at the city of Philadelphia this 
ninth day of January, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety- 
three, and of the Independence of 
America the seventeenth. 

Signed, George Washington 

“He had reason to be grateful 
for that paper later,” said 
Grandfather. “Well, the balloon 
ropes were untied, the ballast 
was thrown out, and upward he 
sailed, waving a flag decorated 
on one side with the Stars and 
Stripes, and on the other with the 
tricolor of France.” 

“Where did he land?” 

“Well,” replied Grandfather, 
“it seems that when he had 
been in the air about an hour, 


the gas in the balloon gave out, 
forcing him to come down in the 
first open space he could find. 
Some farmers who had been 
chopping wood came to his aid. 

“Mr. Blanchard could speak 
no English, but he thought of the 
passport. He showed it to the 
farmers, who, when they saw 
Washington’s_ signature, were 
very anxious to help him. They 
brought a cart for the balloon 
and escorted Blanchard to a near- 
by tavern. Here he discovered 
that he had come down eighteen 
miles inland in New Jersey. A 
paper was signed, testifying to 
the place and hour of his landing. 

“It then took Mr. Blanchard 
six hours to return to Philadel- 
phia by horseback, carriage, and 
ferry, over the distance covered 
in his balloon in less than one 
hour.” 

“If Mr. Blanchard could come 
back now, wouldn’t he be sur- 
prised to hear of outer space?” 

“You know, we are still ex- 
perimenting with balloons. I have 
another clipping from 1956 tell- 
ing of a two-man flight in an 
open-basket balloon. They were 
making tests at an altitude of 
40,000 feet in a four-hour, 250- 
mile trip. The director of re- 
search in aviation medicine for 
the Navy called the flight ‘truly 
a pioneering venture.” So you 
see, the balloon is still useful.” 


Coming next month 


Bel Kaufman speaks her mind in.a special 
interview with one of our editors 


An article on Counterconditioning as therapy 
for children’s attitudes and behavior 


A four-page art feature—Weaving with Yarn 


Discussion of a new approach to Supervision 


—it really helps! 


On the cover, “Passer-Welch Green,” a color- 
ful modern painting by David Prentice 


A useful playlet on Conservation, and a clever 
longer play on the Easter Bunny 


Principal's Problem: Parent opposition to Bus- 
sing Children Out of the Neighborhood 








PLAY and 
LEARN 


BRING LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES TO 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITY 
TIME WITH 
EXERCISES ~ 
RHYTHMS (22> 
DANCES T= 
LYRICS » 


bs ) 





RLAY « LEARN 
@ Your students learn while they play 
when you add learning experiences to ac- 
tivity or exercise time. Perfect for skits, 
too. 

@ Each recording designed to include a 
specific subject with a familiar or all-new 
musical background. 

@ Professionally performed by a_ singer- 
leader skilled in child guidance. 

@ Instruments of the orchestra blend to 
create interesting background music. per- 


formed by Columbia’s top professional mu- 
sicians. 


@ Activities that teach your students to 
listen . . . to follow instructions . . . to 
learn together. 


@ “Specific Group Sets” let you preplan 
Manners and Safety, Science by Seasons, 
Games and Dances, Health, History and 
Geography, Rhythms. 


@ Complete Lyric and Direction Sheets let 
you review and tailor “exercise time” ac- 
tivities to current curriculum. 


@ Recommended for purchase with federal 
funds for daily classroom use and for spe- 
cial programs, also Operation Head Start 


SPECIAL SAVINGS! 


SELECT ANY (5mm 
SINGLE PLAY 
and LEARN 
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JUST 
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And receive a 
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this convenient ORDER BLANK {aff pieces. .c" 


Please send me the following Play and Learn Activity Record Sets. at prices 


indicated. 


Please send me the following Play and Learn Activity Record(s), individual 


records at 75¢ each 


| understand that each record will be ac- 
companied by printed lyrics and direc- 
tions. 


MANNERS and SAFETY SET— 
4 records—$2.50 

1. Safety Leader—Manners Can Be Fun 
2. Safety Thinker—Good Habits 

3. Lester Litterbug 

+. Bessie Messy—Nellie Neatness 


SCIENCE BY SEASONS— 
5 records—$3.00 
1. Off to the Cornfield—Skip to the For- 
est—Spinning in the Leaves 
2. Exercising With The Weather 
3. Planting—Pop Goes. the Weasel 
4. On a Sailing Ship 
5. Christmas Festivities 
| GAMES and DANCES SET—$3.50 
1. Run Like a Puppy Dog—Duck, Crab and 
Worm Walk—Cherry Picker 
2. Animals in the Zoo 
Wooden Shoe Dance 
4. “Simon Says’”’ Game 
Looby Loo 
>. Skipping Reel 


Enclosed is $ 
Illinois residents please add 5% sales tax. 


CITY .. 


SUMMIT l INDUSTRIES 


— SET—4 records—$2.50 
a oe. Brush (your 


2. Lose That Fat, Build That Lean 
3. Running—Skipping—Walking 
4. Firemen Bold 


HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY SET— 

7 records—$4.00 
Christmas in Chile—Astronauts’ Swing 

2. Pony Express—Do Something for your 
Country 

3. Trip Around the World—Fun in Figures 

4. Hawaiian Hand-Storytelling—Lumber- 
jacks in the Forest 

>». Umak, the Eskimo Hunter—Daniel 
Boone 

5. Mighty Mississippi 
Ten Little Indians 


RHYTHMS SET—4 records—$2.50 

1. Adventures in Rhythm—Children’s 
Marching Song 

2. Rhythm of the Red Man 

3. Circus Days 

4. Rhythm Time 


Postage prepaid except shipments to foreign countries. 


ZIP CODE 


P. 0. Box 415 — HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 60035 
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NON-ORAL 


READING METHOD 


for e Pre-School 
e Kindergarten 
e First Grade 
e Special Education 


Titles |, Il, NDEA, Head Start 

Lessons are organized in Units. Chil- 
dren learn HOW to study by Doing 
with manipulatives and automatically 
learn to read books which are at their 
disposal. 

Contents: The entire Non-oral Reading 
program includes: 


I. READING BY DOING SERIES (Primer) 


Suitable for children 3-4-5-6 yrs. Series 
consists of 8 units (dictionary charts, 
corresponding word cards and picture 


cards, games, and day-by-day lesson |, 


plans). For parents and teachers. Used 
in nursery schools, K-1, remedial read- 
ing and the home. 

O RD-1 $8.55 pp. 


ll. NON-ORAL READING SERIES (1st Gr.) 


Includes teacher’s guide, 50 wall charts, 
285 picture cards, and 517 word cards. 
Complete instructions for directing ac- 
tivities to help normal, hard-of-hearing, 
mentally handicapped and retarded chil- 
dren. 
Oj) NO-1 
lll. PROJECTS IN READING CORRELATED 

WITH READING LESSONS 
Adapted to NON-ORAL and SILENT 
READING, INDIVIDUAL and REME-. 
DIAL READING. Contents: Box of 103 
units arranged in numerical order. 
o_o $20.00 pp. 
Units mentioned in item No. R-103 
above may be ordered separately as 
follows: 

1. A 37-pupil set, 252 basic vocab. 

words (nouns and verbs). 








2. Present and past forms of 120 
verbs (20 units). 
RS-109 _ een _..$3.50 pp. 
3. Present and progressive forms of 
120 verbs (20 units). 
RS-112 _.. ...$3.50 pp. 
4. Present, past, and progressive 
forms of 120 verbs (20 units). 
S|) aocsnscenccsees GO PDs 
5. Opposites and prepositions—Com- 
parison seatwork ideal for teaching 
adjectives and prepositions (6 units). 
_..._RS-116 - $1.15 pp. 


, READING, SPELLING DICTIONARY 
CARDS (78 units, 516-word vocab.) 


. CROSSWORD PUZZLE SEATWORK 
30 puzzles, Primary 
CWP-130 
30 puzzles, Intermediate 
.._CWP-630 . , 
. EDUCATIONAL CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
WORKBOOKS 
Primary, 1-5 copies 





....$.95 pp. 


Intermediate 


....$.95 pp. 
per book 
NEW ART IDEAS 

Book Week Poster and Seatwork Ideas 
for Book Week. (Large set includes de- 
signs for large posters and full-size let- 
tering used on posters. Also designs 
for bookmarks, book covers, etc.) 

C Price per set __... $1.50 pp. 
Narrow Border Designs—Set ‘No. 1 and 
Set No. 2. (Designs in above two sets 
are all different and are seasonal.) 

ee | 2 | Sennen $1.50 pp. 


Add 25% on Canadian Orders 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


1243 West 79th St. 
Chicago, Ill. 60620 
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WILLIAM H. BANKS, JR. 


teaching with 
Analogies 


Second grader Emily one evening pulled her daddy 
into the kitchen to show that she could “make 
rain.” Obediently, Daddy held an ice-filled pie pan 
over a whistling teakettle. Droplets of water con- 
densed on the pan and splashed down. “See,” Emily 


explained, “that’s rain!” 


Rain, of course, happens outside. The kitchen 
demonstration is an analogy representing what oc- 
curs when it rains. When Emily was invited to tell 
more about the “rain,” it became evident that she 
had little understanding of the causes of rain. The 
teakettle analogy was lost on her unprepared mind. 


NALOGIES can be extremely 
A useful tools in the art of 
teaching—particularly in science 
teaching, where the unseeably 
small and the unseeably large can 
be made more understandable by 
comparison to objects we can take 
in with a glance. Thus a bouncing 
Ping-Pong ball is analogous to a 
molecule in motion, and a spin- 
ning globe represents the rotating 
earth. A ball bouncing off a wall 
is an analogy of a reflected light 
ray, and water flowing through a 
pipe can help children visualize 
electric current in a wire. 

An analogy is a relation of one 
thing to another consisting in the 
resemblance not of the things 
themselves but of one or more at- 
tributes or characteristics. 

Examples of analogies abound 
in our culture and thought pat- 
terns. The exploits of Greek gods 
were analogies of human actions. 
The parables told by Jesus were 
rich in homely analogies. In mod- 
ern times, a television commer- 
cial persuades us by test-tube 
analogy that a patent medicine 
coats the stomach lining. An ex- 
tremist politician misleads a gul- 
lible segment of the public by 
clever use of irrelevant analogy. 

Analogies span the range from 
promoting insight to brainwash- 
ing. It follows that analogies used 
in the education of children 
should be selected with caution. 

The first consideration should 
be, “Is this analogy really similar 
in important characteristics to 
the phenomenon we are trying to 


explain?” Careful thought is nec- 
essary because some demonstra- 
tions suggested for elementary 
science are rather loose analogies. 
Children may enjoy the “erup- 
tion” of a chemical volcano, but 
the igniting of ammonium dichro- 
mate bears little resemblance to 
the underground forces that cause 
a volcanic eruption. 

Analogies should help children 
think more clearly. One way to 
insure this is to have the children 
describe or explain what they see. 
Fourth graders, for instance, can 
describe the way a ball rebounds 
when it is thrown against a wall 
at various angles. When the chil- 
dren are expressing themselves 
clearly and_ thoughtfully on 
“bouncing problems,” the teach- 
er knows they are ready to con- 
sider light reflecting from a flat 
mirror. Again he lets his pupils 
describe what they see, then asks, 
“How does the bouncing ball help 
us understand what happens to 
light when it strikes a mirror?” 

Bear in mind that at best anal- 
ogies are only substitutes; chil- 
dren must not be led to believe 
that analogies “are” what they 
only represent. In fact, children 
should be encouraged to develop 
critical thinking about the appro- 
priateness of any analogy. How 
satisfying to have pupils express 
skepticism like this: “If a beam of 
light is made of many little ‘balls 
of light,’ we can see how it re- 
flects off a mirror. But how can 
we be sure that light is made of 
little pieces that act like balls?” 


The diagram is a frequently 
used form of analogy. Like other 
analogies, diagrams simplify by 
eliminating unnecessary or con- 
fusing detail. A teacher using an 
analogy diagram of the solar sys- 
tem asked his pupils, “How is 
the diagram not entirely accu- 
rate?” The children were quick to 
observe that the size of the plan- 
ets and their distances from the 
sun were out of scale. 

There’s another important con- 
sideration in using an analogy (or 
any form of demonstration): 
“Are the children ready for it?” 
This undoubtedly was the prob- 
lem with Emily and her rain- 
storm. If children are ready to 
consider an analogy, they can un- 
derstand it well enough to explain 
it, to themselves and to the teach- 
er, with a minimum of teacher 
guidance. If a teacher finds him- 
self explaining a demonstration 
down to the last detail, chances 
are overwhelming that the whole 
thing has gone completely over 
his students’ heads. 

Since the teakettle analogy typ- 
ifies problems facing the science 
teacher, it may be useful to ana- 
lyze it. Why didn’t Emily under- 
stand it? Probably because it is a 
compound analogy. The heating 
element under the kettle is analo- 
gous to the sun (the source of en- 
ergy); the boiling water repre- 
sents ocean water being evapo- 
rated; the chilled pie pan stands 
for low temperatures at high ele- 
vations. With all these simpler 
analogies to comprehend first, it 
is understandable that a child 
might have difficulty seeing the 
connection between the kettle and 
a rainstorm. 

How would you prepare chil- 
dren for the teakettle analogy so 
that after they explained what 
was going on you could ask, 
“How does this help us under- 
stand what happens when it 
rains?” and, “In what ways might 
this demonstration mislead us?” 

If we use analogies to educate 
rather than indoctrinate, we may 
hope to prepare citizens as well 
as scientists who are more capa- 
ble of reflective thought. We can 
be sure the road ahead is paved 
with many analogies. One of our 
tasks as science teachers is to help 
children think with analogies— 
and to recognize their limitations. 





DR. BANKS teaches elementary science 
— at Jacksonville University in 
orida 
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Picto-Lotto Cards 


36 pupils may play this reading-readiness 
game. Words used are from the First Gates 
Word List. Played like Lotto with words 
and pictures. Set includes 16 clear line 
drawings of familiar animals and objects, 
16 squares imprinted with the names. Pu- 
pils work to fill cards, using picture and 
then word recognition skills. Printed on 
heavy cardboard. 


#527, Each Set $2.00 
Picto-Word Flash Cards 


One side of the cards has large, clear line 
drawings of familiar animals and objects 
for recognition games. The reverse side 
shows the name of the animal or object. 
These words can be used like any vocabu- 
lary flash cards. Printed on opaque white 
board. 

#528, Set I—60 Words, First Gates Word 


List 
#529, Set II—60 Words, First & Second 
Gates Word List 


Each Set $1.75 
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Using Your Library 
A colorful new poster set designed to teach 
and encourage improved library skills. Use- 
ful in both classroom and library, the post- 
ers introduce library skills, motivate library 
usage, explain library practices, and teach 
methods of research. The catchy ideas and 
unusual art attract children of all ages. 
When displayed, the posters are valuable 
for self-instruction. Each set contains 32 
gaily illustrated posters . . . large size 
(12%4” x 16”) and printed in 14 different 
colors on sturdy board. Teaching sugges- 
tions and ideas for library, classroom, and 
hall displays included. Use-tested in class- 
rooms by teachers and pupils. Contents 
meet standards prepared by the American 
Association of School Librarians. 


#150, Each Set $5.50 





ecience 





Animals eat 


other 
animals 


Concept Charts 


Eight inexpensive sets of charts for teach- 
ing primary science concepts. Each con- 
tains 12 illustrated charts (13” x 16” size) 
giving specific information on primary-level 
science subjects, and a 6-page Teaching 
Guide. Charts motivate classroom demon- 
stration and inquiry, provide meaningful 
science experiences. Teaching Guide ex- 
plains concepts, suggests how to use 
charts, and provides easy directions for 
experimentation. 

#661, PLANTS. Provides information 
about the parts of a plant, where plants 
are grown, and the uses of plants. 
#662, AIR and WEATHER. Information 
about air and its properties, weather 
changes, and how we predict weather. 
#663, LIGHT and SOUND. Introduces 
such concepts as the volume and _ pitch of 
sound, sources of light, reflection, and 
care of eyes and ears. 

#664, SIMPLE MACHINES. Depicts each 
of the simple machines in a single draw- 
ing. Describes some everyday machines 
familiar to children and shows sources of 


power. 
#665, ANIMALS. Compares kinds of ani- 
mals and their: sizes,. coats, homes, food, 
and means of movement. Pictures animal 
communities, life cycles, hibernation, and 
migration. 

#566, MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY. De- 
scribes principles of magnetism and mag- 
netic poles, the electric circuit, conduc- 
tors, and switches. Warning poster shows 
dangers. of sockets and live wires. 

#667, SIMPLE CHEMISTRY. Introduces 
such simple chemistry concepts as water 
and its properties, how oxygen combines 
with other materials, and how food pro- 
vides energy. 

#668, EARTH and SKY. Shows the earth’s 
surface—rock, soil, water, and erosion. In- 
troduces types of rocks. Includes concepts 
of day and night, stars, the moon, sun, and 
gravity. 











Each Set $3.00 


Handbooks 


#344, Simple Science Experiences. Sci- 
ence activities that cover every important 
area of the science curriculum. Clear, con- 
cise directions; well illustrated; includes 
ideas for classroom discussion. 

#361, Physical Science Experiments. Ex- 
periments in magnetism, air pressure, heat, 
light, sound, forces, simple machines, wa- 
ter, and gravity. Sequentially organized 
with single concept structure, these ex- 
periments require only simple materials 
and techniques. 

Each $1.25 











Instruments of 


Band and Orchestra 

32 colorful poster-photos, 1242” x 16” in 
size, display 53 common instruments of 
band and orchestra. Large, clear photos 
show student musicians holding instru- 
ments in correct playing positions. Text on 
the back of each poster provides a con- 
cise history of the instrument and tells 
how it is played. Each poster printed in 
two bright, gay colors, with 11 different 
color combinations ‘n the set. 
Inexpensive, yet very comprehensive. ideal 
to awaken student interest in music . 

to teach instrument recognition . . . to 
show how band and orchestra instruments 
are held and played . . . to teach the sci- 
ence of sounds. The eye-catching poster- 
photos make exciting bulletin board dis- 
plays in classrooms, halls, libraries, and 
cafeterias. Printed on glossy white board. 


#600, Each Packet $7.75 
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Music Made Easy 


A modern classroom aid covering the music 
theory required in the elementary school. 
Proceeds in logical sequence from the sim- 
ple staff to common musical terms. Con- 
tains 20 large 1242” x 16” charts plus 1 
double-size keyboard chart; big, easy-to-read 


type. 

The charts in the set deal with major, mi- 
nor, and other scales; illustrate and dis- 
cuss both bass and treble clef; discuss 
meter and harmony. The large keyboard 
chart shows where and how ‘to play scales, 
intervals, chords, names and location of 
notes, sharps, flats. Charts show. Staff and 
Clefs, Pitch and Position, Notes (3), Rests, 
Bar Lines, Meter (3), Sharps and Flats, Key 
Signatures, Scales (3), Harmony, Dynamics, 
Symbols and Terms (3), and double-size 
Keyboard. Printed in blue and black. 


#548, Each Set $2.75 
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Modern Workers 


A new two-set series of pictures with text 
showing many blue-collar, white-collar, and 
professional workers. Text and pictures on 
same side of poster. Ideal for enrichment 
discussions, research topics, unit study, 
and display in middle-upper grades. Six- 
teen colorful 12%” x 16” posters, with 
suggestions for classroom use, in each set. 
#572, Set |. Author, Veterinarian, Librar- 
ian, X-Ray Technician, Airline Hostess, Key- 
Punch Operator, Telephone Lineman, De- 
tective, Truck Driver, Rancher, and others. 
#573, Set Il. Architect, Florist, Lawyer, 
Forester, Welder, Construction Worker, 
Buyer, Secretary, Dietitian, Reporter, and 
others. 


Each Set $2.50 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y. 14437 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY, STATE, ZIP 


C) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
( Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 





Be Sure to ORDER EACH ITEM BY CATALOG NUMBER 
QUANTITY ITEM NUMBER PRICE EACH TOTAL 












































Temple University 


of the Commonwealth Syste 


m of Higher Education 


Summer Sessions 
for 1968 


A wide selection of graduate and 


undergraduate courses is 


offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents 


1 al hed 


= 4 


Samuel Pauley Memorial Library 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 





PRE-SESSION 
Monday, June 10 to Friday, June 28 


Registration 


Friday, June 7,9a.m. to2 p.m Friday, June 28, 9 a.m 


REGULAR SESSION 
Monday, July 1 to Friday, August 9 


Registration 


SECOND SESSION 
Monday, August 12 to Friday, August 30 


Registration 


to 2 p.m Friday, August 9, 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Saturday, June 29. 9 to 11 a.m 





Foreign Studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, History, Early Childhood Education, 
Hebrew, Home Economics (Fashion), New Directions in Education, and a Latin 
American Studytour in Comparative Education and Social Studies. 


For further information write or visit: Director 


of Summer Sessions 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 19122 
OFFICE HOURS: Daily 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 noon 








EIGHT 


Ural 


COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
OFFER EXCITING 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 
Write to the Dean of 
Summer School: 

Dixie College 

St. George, Utah 84770 
College of Eastern Utah 
Price, Utah 84501 


College of Southern Utah 
Cedar City, Utah 84720 


University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84321 


Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 84403 


Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 84601 
Westminster College 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 


Sponsored by the 
UTAH TRAVEL COUNCIL 








Summer Study in the 
COOL COLORADO ROCKIES 


Is A Treat At 


Western State College 


1968 SUMMER SCHEDULE 


June 10 - Aug. 16 
TWO FIVE-WEEK SESSIONS 
June 10-July 12 and July 15-Aug. 16 


June 17 - Aug. 9 
FOUR TWO-WEEK SESSIONS 
June 17-28 July 1-12 
July 15-26 July 29-Aug. 9 
Featuring Short Courses and Workshops 


FULL CURRICULUM 
FOR ENTERING FRESHMEN. 
Apply—Admissions Office 


Programs leading to the bachelor, 
master and educational 
specialist degrees 


Write for bulletins on summer quarter, 
workshops, graduate school, special features 


WESTERN STATE 
COLLEGE 


GUNNISON, COLORADO 81230 


at ine Summer 





The Colgate University Summer Session specializes in offering pro- 
grams leading to certification, or to the M.A. degree for men and wom- 
en secondary-school teachers, guidance counselors, and school admin- 
istrators. The 1968 Summer Session will be from June 22 to August 
4. Approximately 100 special small-group seminars and courses are 
offered, with particular attention to meeting the problems of teaching. 
Included in these are offerings in English, foreign language, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. Cultural and recreational activities provide 
an opportunity for relaxation in a beautiful rural setting. 

Special features for 1968 include: two NSF Institutes, in science and 
in mathematics, for junior-high-school teachers; a New York State spon- 
sored workshop offers scholarships for administrators and curriculum su- 
pervisors in new content and media in academic fields; an advanced 
placement Institute in Mathematics; a Seminar and Workshop in Bases of 
Education for teachers of Deprived Children. Also proposed is an NDEA 
Institute for Advanced Study in Non-Western History, a New York State 
sponsored workshop in Indian Music for teachers, and an Indian Arts 
Conference. 

Inquiries for the 1968 Summer Session should be sent to the Director, 
Lawrence Hall, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 13346. 


The Summer Sessions at the University of Wisconsin are organizéd 
around an eight-week General Session, which begins June 24 and runs 
through August 17. For the student who prefers a different schedule, 
there are numerous special sessions from two to 12 weeks in length. These 
sessions offer approximately 1400 credit courses in 90 major fields of 
study. 

Running concurrently with the credit sessions are over 200 noncredit 
conferences, institutes, and workshops, serving directly—in the spirit of 
THE WISCONSIN IDEA—the cultural, vocational, and professional 
needs of youth and adults alike. Special programs being offered during 
the 1968 sessions include: Math Institute for Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers, Conference on Education and the Disadvantaged Child, Ele- 
mentary School Music Institute, a Workshop for Teachers of Preschool 
Children, and a Reading Institute, just to name a few. 

For both students and staff members, the University of Wisconsin 
campus offers certain special advantages in summer: a highly-motivated 
student body, experimental offerings, distinguished visiting faculty and 
students, a continuing cultural climate, fewer planned extracurricular dis- 
tractions, plus the array of recreation that only a lakeshore setting can 
provide. 

For complete information, write the Director of Summer Sessions, 
602 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 17-JULY 20 — JULY 23-AUGUST 24 


Registration June 14-15 Registration July 22 
Two Five-Week Sessions Special Ten-Week Session 
OVER 600 COURSES ON CAMPUS 
ALL BUILDINGS AIR-CONDITIONED 
Study Programs Abroad: Humanities Study-Tour 
of Europe. Art Program in Italy. Education Study- 
Tour of Mexico and Guatemala. Residence Pro- 

gram in Guadalajara, Mexico. 


For Catalogue write: Dean, Summer Session 


The University of Arizona 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 85721 








r—————UNIVERSITY OF OSLO————— 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS 
June 27 to August 7, 1968 


Write: Admissions Office, Oslo, Inter- 
national Summer School, c/o St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota 55057 

















The University of Wyoming, located at 7200 feet above sea level 
in Laramie, offers summer programs of two weeks, four weeks, five weeks, 
and ten weeks. 

Work may be taken at the rate of one semester hour of credit per 
week in 15 undergraduate and 7 graduate areas under NCATE-approved 
programs in Teacher Education, terminating with Ed.D. or Ph.D. degrees. 

Credit may be earned through two-week workshops and short courses 
taught by resident and visiting faculty in aerospace education, arithme- 
tic, comparative education, creative activities, drivers’ education, ele- 
mentary subjects, junior-high-school core, kindergarten education, mod- 
ern mathematics, social studies, special education, and vocational edu- 
cation. 

For bulletin, write the Director of Summer School, The University of 
Wyoming, Box 3106, University Station, Laramie, Wyoming 82070. 


In the summer of 1968, Bradley University will continue to offer a full 
program in all departments. To achieve maximum flexibility, the schedule 
provides for two five-week sessions, with classes meeting Monday through 
Friday. Students may earn six semester hours of credit in each session, or 
a total of twelve in the ten weeks. 

Special summer programs include courses in: (1) practice teaching; 
(2) education of the gifted; (3) speech therapy; (4) foreign language. edu- 
cation; (5) mathematics and science education. An added highlight of 
the 1968 program will be opportunities provided by Bradley's unique 
2500-megacycle, closed-circuit, educational TV facility. For further in- 
formation, write to the Dean of the Summer School, Bradley University, 
Peoria, Illinois 61606. 


The fifty-fourth annual session of the Wheaton Summer School will 
feature courses. of special interest to teachers. The session opens with a 
ten-day program from June 11 to 21, which includes such courses as 
American Education, Psychological Counseling, Speech for Teachers, Art 
Survey, and Introduction to Music. Two four-week terms follow, begin- 
ning on June 22 and July 20. 

To answer some of the questions that have been raised concerning 
the place of the Bible in public schools, a two-hour education course, 
"The Bible in Education," will be taught by James Panoch, a teacher in 
the public schools of Fort Wayne, Indiana, and executive secretary of 
the Religious Instruction Association. Workshops in music are also of- 
fered on campus, and a field course in the teaching of science will be 
held at the Black Hills Science Station near Rapid City, South Dakota. A 
youth camp is also conducted in northern Wisconsin, where leadership 
courses are taught. 

A summer-school catalog is issued in January and is free for. the ask- 
ing. Address: Director of the Summer School, Wheaton College, Wheat- 
on, Illinois 50187. 


The School of Education at the University of Denver offers an extensive 
program of study for the summer. The curricula include undergraduate 
and graduate courses, practica, workshops, and various special programs. 

A University Summer Workshop is sponsored jointly by the School of 
Education and the Denver Public Schools. It offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for educators to work creatively on problems related to curricu- 
lum and teaching. 

The workshop is organized upon the belief that professional growth may 
be most effectively achieved through the free exchange of ideas among 
individuals and groups. Each participant will have an opportunity to en- 
gage in group work in areas related to his interests and needs. 

Well-equipped audiovisual and arts-and-crafts studio facilities, as well 
as a library managed by a professional librarian, will be available. Consul- 
tants and resource persons will*be. provided in the general curriculum 
areas of the elementary-school. Special emphasis will be placed upon 
teaching in the fields of language arts, mathematics, social studies, and 
overcoming learning difficulties. 

Consultants in the fields of elementary science, language arts, social 
studies, art, and mathematics will be part of the workshop staff. The 
workshop carries eight quarter-hours of credit and is recommended par- 
ticularly for advanced undergraduate or graduate students in elemen- 
tary education. 

Requests for information should be addressed to Dr. William Slaichert, 
School of Education, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210. 








a refreshing, stimulating, profitable summer awaits you at the 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Nine-week summer session offers full quarter credit. 
Choose from a wide range of degree program courses 
... workshops... intensive courses...in both grad- 
uate and undergraduate areas. Special emphasis on 
education. Extensive, modern housing facilities for 
single or married students and families. Combine 
stimulating study with summer-long fun and recre- 
ation in Colorado’s famed mountain vacationland. 
You'll find everything you want and more at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. For information, write today to the 
Director of Summer Session, Room 10, Columbine 
Hall, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210. 


NINE WEEK SESSION-—-JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 16,1968 





= 














America’s Coolest Campus | 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


A full range of undergraduate and graduate 
programs, workshops and institutes. 


Two sessions: 


June 12- July 16 July 17 - August 20 


Recreational and vacation opportunities 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountain West. 





SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Bulletin, write: 
Director of Summer School 
Box 3106, University Station 
Laramie, Wyoming 82070 
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—-Peady (0 read 


Your students want to read, and you want to teach them... 
but how will it be done? 

The McQueen multimodal reading system will teach reading 
and enthuse your students of all learning capacities. It uses the 
eyes, ears, hands, and mind of each student—hence, the name: 
multimodal reading system. By the nriddie of. the year, your 
students will be reading, writigg, and understanding stories. 

Best of all, it’s fun to teach by this method and: rewarding to 
see the outstanding results. 

For further information, contact Priscilla McQueen, Box 198, 
Tiskilwa, Illinois. Teacher’s guide, workbooks, text, and supple- 
mental materials available for examination. She has developed 
this method and still teaches it regularly; so she knows what 
she is talking about. 


McQueen Publishing Company, Box 198, Tiskilwa, Illinois 


Please send me information about the multimodal system of basic 
reading instruction. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





SCHOOL 
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prolessional books 


MODERN ELEMENTARY MATHEMAT- 
ICS by Robert M. Todd and Cecil W. 
McDermott . . . 1967; $3.95; 292 pp. 
... Allyn & Bacon 


This programmed introduction 
to sets, basic properties of num- 
bers, numeration, and the real 
number system could provide 
helpful exercises to accompany a 
course in the teaching of elemen- 
tary mathematics. 


MATHEMATICS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS by Helen L. Gar- 
stens and Stanley B. Jackson . . . 1967; 
$9.95; 500 pp. .. . Macmillan 


Mathematical reasoning, num- 
ber systems, structures, sets are 
described. The techniques and 
ideas of number systems are 
brought to bear on the geometric 
problems of measurement. Class- 
room procedures are not dis- 
cussed. The book is intended to 
help the teacher develop a depth 
of understanding of the content. 
A careful study by chapters 
should accomplish this. 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS by Herbert F. Spitzer 
- » - 1967; $6.50; 373 pp. . . .. Hough- 
ton Mifflin 


It is wonderful to have a new 
book by this well-known expert 
in the teaching of elementary 
school mathematics. He presents 
a sound approach to the “new” 
mathematics. The methods advo- 
cated put a premium on pupil 
thinking and on the use of more 
than one way to find answers. 


ALTERNATIVE DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES by Dale L. Brubaker 
+ « » 1967; $1.75 (paperback); 63 pp. 
. . « International Textbook Co. 


Even though this small volume 
has been written for secondary 
teachers and illustrations are re- 
lated to the work done in junior 
and senior high schools it should 
add to the planning of any ele- 
mentary school group which is 
revising curriculum. 

In two short chapters the au- 
thor analyzes the goals of achiev- 
ing good citizenship or ability to 
engage in social science inquiry 
and urges teachers to examine 
the motives of each. The argu- 
ments which would be triggered 
by examining the two positions 


LUCILE LINDBERG 


Professor of Education 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


JANET E. GIVENS 


Lecturer, Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


may well lead to a deep examina- 
tion of many issues. 


THE EDUCATIONALLY RETARDED 
AND DISADVANTAGED, Sixty-Sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, edited by Paul 
A. Witty .. . 1967; $5.50; 384 pp.... 
University of Chicago Press 


An imposing group of authors, 
experts in the field, have con- 
tributed carefully planned chap- 
ters to this scholarly treatment 
of a problem which is receiving” 
a great deal of attention today. 

Diagnosis of needs, problems 
of school dropouts, community 
programs, and teacher morale are 
considered. Preschool and ele- 
mentary programs are given. 


EDUCATION IN METROPOLITAN 
AREAS by Robert J. Havighurst .. . 
1966; $3.50; 260 pp. ... Allyn & 
Bacon 


The first half of this book is 
a systematic description of metro- 
politan social structure and the 
evolution of the contemporary 
metropolitan area. The second 
half deals with sharp changes 
which are taking place. Urban 
renewal, social integration, and 
social systems are discussed. 

The author is a recognized spe- 
cialist in this field. This is ex- 
cellent background reading. 


TEACHING CULTURALLY DISADVAN- 
TAGED IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by Arnold B. Cheyney . . . 1967; $2.95; 
164 pp. ... Merrill 


The author interviewed fifty 
teachers of the culturally disad- 
vantaged to find out which meth- 
ods they found most helpful. He 
has organized these methods as 
they apply to language develop- 
ment, reading, literature, listen- 
ing, speaking, and writing. The 
suggestions are thought-provoking. 

(Continued on page 190) 
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#501, Number Concepts. Familiar animals illustrate the 
numbers 1 through 10 with different animals on each chart. 
Number and word shown. Last two charts illustrate 11 
through 20. Animals cleverly drawn; numbers large and 
easily read. Printed in two bright colors. 13” x 16” size. 
#502, Arithmetic Vocabulary. Twelve colorful charts in- 
troduce size words, give pictorial concepts of size, show 
relativity in location and time; develop opposites, quantita- 
tive relationship, time and time-order words. Manual pro- 
vides for development, review, and activities. 

#503, Measurement Concepts. A set of twelve 13” x 16” 
charts. Six illustrate concepts associated with quantity. 
Others show size and shape comparisons, time measurement 
with clocks and a calendar, location by direction and maps. 
#504, Numerical Relations. Depict six basic numerical re- 
lationships that give the primary arithmetic facts real mean- 
ing. Three charts are concerned with money, two charts 
with counting, three charts with fractions, two charts with 
the basic processes, one with ordinals, one with Roman 
numerals. Printed in two colors. 


Each Set $3.00 


Time- Teacher 


Provides specific, practical help in teaching time-telling. 
Set contains 36 small clockfaces for pupils and 1 large 
master clockface. Red hour hands and blue minute hands 
provided for all clocks. Hands turn easily yet are firmly 
secured. Large numerals on master clockface easily seen. 
Suggestions for classroom use and exercises included. 


#509, Each Set $3.00 


Flash Cards 


Show the answer by lifting the card! Use the whole set or 
just one family of arithmetic facts! It’s easy to do with 
these handy-action, punched and ringed flash cards. Arith- 
metic symbols used throughout. Arithmetic facts presented 
in order of difficulty. Sets I-III present 100 single problems. 
Set IV includes 90 division problems. 

#505, Set I, Addition #506, Set Il, Subtraction 
#507, Set Ill, Multiplication #508, Set IV, Division 


Each Set $1.75 


PSST TTI e ~~. 


123456 78 9 1011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


| a compass tells where 


Be 


whi 1h ny 


a speedometer 


tells how 


oe 


Number Sentence Flash Cards 


The new Instructor Number Sentence Flash Cards can be 
used in Grades 1-8 and in early algebra. They meet the re- 
quirements of the new K-8 syllabi and the recommendations 
of national curriculum committees. Each set provides re- 
view of all the basic facts with direct open sentences . . . 
and equations with unknowns through indirect open sen- 
tences. Answers for the problems are indicated for the 
teacher. The large 9” x 2%” cards are boxed for storage. 
#531, Addition Number Sentence Flash Cards. Provides 96 
large cards for review of basic addition with direct open 
sentences. Indirect sentences include 48 cards with missing 
addend in first place, 48 cards with missing addend in 
second place. 

#532, Subtraction Number Sentence Flash Cards. Contains 
96 sturdy cards for review of basic facts with direct open 
sentences. Reverse side includes 72 cards with missing 
minuend and 24 cards with missing subtrahend. 

#533, Multiplication Number Sentence Flash Cards. Gives 
96 cards for review. Reserve side includes 46 cards with 
missing factors in first place, 44 cards with missing factors 
in second place. Five cards involve multiplications with zero. 
One card shows significance of number 1. Two skills used. 
#534, Division Number Sentence Flash Cards. Contains 96 
cards to review basic facts without remainders. Reverse side 
includes 66 cards with missing dividend in first place, 24 
cards with missing divisor in second place. Five cards show 
divisions involving zero. One card shows significance of 1. 


Each Set $2.00 


Games for Growth in Math 


Exciting games and manipulative devices to help children 
succeed in math. Directions for playing the games and sug- 
gestions for creative adaptation of the materials are included. 
#521, Beek 1. Ten games and activities that include: identi- 
fication of number words, matching words with numerals, 
understanding sets and equivalents, matching number and 
numeral, place value, and addition and subtraction. 

#522, Book 2. At a higher level of difficulty, includes in- 
structional aids using two and three place numbers, telling 
time, and games to promote mastery of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division facts. 

Each Book $1.50 


# 730, Instructor Primary Number Line. A twofold presenta- 
tion in a single teaching aid: (1) a simple number line with 
numerical designations, and (2) symbols for representing 
quantities from 0 to 20. For basic counting experiences, the 
block symbols representing numbers are divided by color: 
the ones in pink and the tens in red. Counting in order or 
by groups, the concept of sets, addition and subtraction can 
all be illustrated with this brand-new number line. The 4 
large (37” x 6%”) cards are coated with the “write and 
wipe” surface that can be written on. with soft crayon and 
wipe off with a dry cloth. 
Each Set $1.50 


#731, Instructor Classroom Number Line. Twelve large 
(37” x 34%”) cards present a range of integers from —20 
to +100. As a special feature, 8 operational cards are 
included: 4 counting strips, 3 frames, and a placeholder. 
The counting strips have windows spaced to match integers 
on the number line for counting by units. The frames and 
placeholder enable you to formulate your own equations. 
Operations of addition, substraction, multiplication, and 
division can be illustrated and proven with this brand-new 
number line. Printed in red and green with the ‘write and 


wipe” surface. 
Each Set $2.00 


#732, Instructor Pupil Number Line. A range of integers 
from 0 to 20 is displayed on handy 18%” x 2” cards. 
Printed in red and green with the ‘write and wipe’’ surface, 
the cards can be used for many math activities, alone or 
with the Primary or Classroom Number Lines. 

Set of 12 $ .75 


#733, Instructor Fraction Lines. Nine large (25” x 4”) 
cards can be used at any grade level for individual or group 
instruction in simple fractions. The cards display all the 
simple fractions used in lower and middle grade math 
studies: 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5, 1/6, 1/8, 1/10, and 1/12 
plus a card showing “One Whole”. All fraction lines have 
the same length base line of one whole and can be used 
for addition, subtraction, multiplication, and diivsion ac- 
tivities and for comparison of like and unlike units. The 
charts can be over-lapped for exercises in finding common 
denominators. Printed in red and green, the cards have the 
“write and wipe” surface. 
Each Set $1.50 


Use the postpaid Teaching Aids Order Card just inside the back cover to order from: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 14437. 
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GUARANTEED PROFITS... 
FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 
$20 10 $324 


...or | will make 
up the difference 
1 Aire * * 


SODA PARLOR 


CANDLES 


Abigail Martin's 


el a 


TURN FUND RAISING 
INTO FUN AND PROFITS! 


SEND FOR FREE . 
SAMPLE 


Fresh N’ Aire Candles 
brings out-of-door 
freshness into the home. 


NO RISK . . . | GUARANTEE 
YOUR PROFITS ... NO MONEY 
NOW... | OFFER 30 DAYS 
CREDIT NO SHIPPING 
CHARGES 1 PAY FOR 
DELIVERY 


| personally guarantee that you will 
raise the sums shown below or 1! 
will make up the difference between 
your cost and your guaranteed 
profit. ae 


then order... 
15 kits 
30 kits 
50 kits 
72 kits 


If you have... 
5 members 
30 members 
50 members 
72 members 
and | or sell all 
guarantee... andmake... 
$ 68 profit $ 90 profit 
$135 profit $180 profit 
$225 prdfit $300 profit 
$324 profit $432 profit 


No experience needed. Just open the kit. 
The candies sell on sight at $1.25. 


SEND NO MONEY... JUST USE ORDER FORM BELOW 


Get your fund-raising project started . . . 
Fill out and mail this coupon to me today! 
TO: Abigail Martin, 
1113 Washington, Dept. 22, St. Louis, Mo. 63101 
No. of 12-candle kits needed 
Date Needed 


Name of Your 
Organization 











Sponsor 


No. of Members: Institution 


Ship To: Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
Do Not Use P.O. Box or RFD Address. 
Truck delivers 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

We agree to pay within 30 days at $9.60 per kit for 15 
gh more — or at $10.20 per kit for orders of 1 to 

its. 

Check box for FREE Candle sample. (Subject to our 

approval and verification of information submitted.) 
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THE NON-GRADED PRIMARY SCHOOL 
by Lillian Glogau and Murray Fessel 
. « » 1967; $7.95; 294 pp... . Parker 


The reader is taken behind the 
scenes and shown step by step the 
pains and thrills of creating a 
nongraded school. The teachers’ 
concerns, the parents’ complaints, 
the children’s questions are in- 
cluded. It is interesting reading 
and should provide insights into 
this manner of organizing a 
school. The book lacks a careful 
evaluation of the effects. 





PLANNING COMMUNITY SERVICES 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED edit- 
ed by Edward L. Meyen . . . 1967; 
$4.95; 394 pp. ... International Text- 
book Co. 


At a time when much attention 
is being focused on community 
action for disadvantaged boys 
and girls it is helpful to have this 
collection of articles. They should 
help those who are working with 
the mentally retarded to see pro- 
grams in broader perspective and 
others to understand their re- 
sponsibilities. 


books for children 


SAM by Ann Herbert Scott; illustrated 
by Symeon Shimin . . . McGraw-Hill; 
$3.95 


A family story—warm, human, 
touching, lovingly brought to life 
by a sensitive artist! One can only 
say, “Welcome, Sam!” Sam is the 
youngest. When he wants to play, 
Mother is busy in the kitchen, 
brother George is busy preparing 
for school, sister Marcia won't let 
Sam touch her paper dolls, Daddy 
is busy at the typewriter. What is 
there to do but cry? Isn’t it a 
wonder that families know just 
how to respond to such emergen- 
cies! The sun seems twice as bril- 
liant to any family that together 
weathers even the smallest storm. 
Author and artist have created a 
perfect blend of talent in this en- 
riching picture book. Ages 4-8. 


BUILDING BRIDGES OF UNDER- 
STANDING by Charlotte M. Keating 
- - « Palo Verde Publishing Co.; $3.75 
(paper $2.95) 


Never have understanding and 
good will among all people been 
so crucial as they are today. Se- 
lected with care, annotated in 
depth, and interwoven with inter- 
esting personal comments (Mrs. 
Keating read every book), this 
bibliography of books about mi- 
nority groups will help parents, 
teachers, and librarians make 
clear to all young readers that 
brotherhood is for every day. 
Ages 4-15. 


EARLY THUNDER by Jean Fritz; illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward . . . Coward- 
McCann; $3.95 


Historical fiction is rarely pro- 
duced for children with such 


ROSE H. AGREE 


Librarian, Forest Road School 
Valley Stream, New York 


painstaking attention to accuracy 
of detail as the author used in 
preparing this book. 

During the fateful year of 
1775, the hero, faced with the or- 
deal of differing with his father, is 
swept up in the mounting vio- 
lence of the Whig-Tory conflict. 
How Daniel West grew personally 
during this trying year is in itself 
as engrossing as the account of 
life in New Salem. 

Lynd Ward’s handsome illus- 
trations are worthy of the distin- 
guished text. Ages 9-14. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK by Jeanne 
Bendick; illustrated by the author; 
Rand McNally; $3.95 


Fires, accidents, and gas leaks 
do occur. What would you do— 
IF? The right and wrong thing to 
do and how to prevent many 
emergencies from happening at 
all are spelled out in detail. Physi- 
cal accidents, weather disasters, 
as well as sports upsets, are in- 
cluded. The author’s illustrations 
add a light, amusing note. A help- 
ful addition to home and library 
bookshelves. Ages 10-14. 


BATHTUB PHYSICS by Hy Ruchlis; il- 
lustrated by Ray Skibinski . . . Har- 
court; $3.25 


Have you ever thought of your 
bathtub as a scientific laboratory? 
Using it as a basis for experimen- 
tation and the book for reference, 











Do you know 
what tests 
are best 
for your students? 


> | NDEA/ESEA 
; “~ APPROVED 


Mp, 





ey 


The 6th Mental Measurements Year- 
book, edited by Oscar K. Buros—noted 
educator and testing specialist—opens 
new vistas in the selection of stand- 
ardized tests which can best serve 
your teaching needs. 


Devoted to providing a perceptive in- 
quiry into the merits and limitations 
of most presently available tests—es- 
pecially those of importance to ele- 
mentary school staffs—these special- 
ized reference volumes guide you 
with expert advice toward proper 
evaluative test selection. 


choose tests 
wisely! 


Now, for a limited time, The Gryphon 
Press can make available this valu- 
able series in combination with its 
companion text ‘Tests in Print’ to 
offer substantial savings. 


Here are the details... 


offer #1-Buy the 6th Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook at the regular price 
of $32.50, receive “Tests in Print” for 
only $4.00 (normally $7.00) or... 


offer #2 - Buy two or more Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks at regular 
prices, receive “Tests in Print” FREE 
(Note: critically informative 3rd 
($18.00), 4th ($20.00), and 5th ($22.50) 
Mental Measurements Yearbook Edi- 
tions are still available). Or... 


Special school discounts 


) offer #3-Buy complete 

=4 Mental Measurements 
Yearbook Sets (Vol. 3-6) 
at special bonus price of 
$90.00, including free 
“Tests in Print.” 


fas ~ORDER TODAYL Po 
ee a eee a ee ~~ 
’ THE GRYPHON PRESS, Dep't. I 
220 Montgomery Street, Highland Park, N.J.08904 
Please enter my order as follows: 
C Offer Offer O Special 
#1 #2* Offer #3 
() Send more information 











| Address 
| City 








Zip Code 


| 
| C Payment enclosed; Ship postage paid 


| C Ship C.0.D. plus postage [) Bill school 
\ *Please indicate volumes and quantities. 
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you can learn about water waves, 
sound waves, light beams, mag- 
netism, the weight of water, and 
sO on. 

Brain teasers at the end of each 
chapter pose questions that ob- 
servant experimenters will be able 
to answer. Others will find the 
answers in the back of the book. 
Ages 10-14. 


HIGGLETY PIGGLETY POP! OR THERE 
MUST BE MORE TO LIFE by Maurice 
Sendak; illustrated by the author .. . 
Harper; $4.95 


Jennie, a Sealyham terrior who 
has everything—soft pillows, a 
red wool sweater, a master who 
loves her, and all she wants to eat 
(which is too much)—decides 
there must be more to life than a 
surfeit of muchness. Jennie’s ad- 
ventures in search of Experience 


textbooks 


MATHEMATICS: SETS—NUMBERS— 
NUMERALS (Primer, Grades 1, 2) by 
B. H. Gundlach and others . . . 1967 
... Laidlaw 


The three books are the first 
revision that this popular series 
is undergoing. Here is a thorough- 
ly modern program based on the 
mathematics of sets and the psy- 
chology of the Gestalt school 
(configurationism). The constant 
emphasis on meaning, particular- 
ly with respect to place value, is 
a strong feature. The Teacher’s 
Editions are eminently practical, 
giving background for every les- 
son. The pupils’ progress is tested 
regularly. PRN 


THREE-TRACK PROGRAM ARITHME- 
TIC (Books 3-6) by Herbert Hannon 
and G, C. Bartoo.. . 1965... Acadia 
Press, Inc., 1144 S. Main Ave., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 18504 


The program of individual dif- 
ferences in arithmetical aptitude 
is met here by arranging the ex- 
ercises in a crescendo of diffi- 
culty on every page. The arrange- 
ment is open-ended, giving rou- 
tine drill to everybody and more 
challenge to those who carr take 
it. The bulk of the material is 
plain and substantial diet for the 
average learner and should con- 
tribute to the development of 
basic skills in elementary mathe- 
matics, excluding geometry. PRN 





as depicted by the inimitable Sen- 
dak will have strong humorous 
appeal for the young and a note 
of somewhat existential relevance 
for their elders. All ages. 


THE STORY OF GEMS AND SEMI- 
PRECIOUS STONES by Frederick H. 
Pough; illustrated by James Barry .. . 
Harvey House; $3.95 


The famous Regency diamond, 
part of the French crown jewels, 
was found by a native in a ditch 
after the French Revolution. In 
addition to this and other stories 
of romance, intrigue, and magic 
related to precious stones, one of 
the world’s outstanding gemmolo- 
gists tells such absorbing tales as 
how gem minerals form, how a 
diamond bends light around cor- 
ners, and the intricacies of gem 
cutting. All ages. 


TEXTBOOK REVIEW COMMITTEE 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY, Chairman 
Principal, Elementary School 
Honeoye Falls, New York 
(Language Arts, Social Studies) 
WALTER F. BRAUTIGAN 
State University College 
Brockport, New York 
(Science, Health) 
KATHERINE CREWS 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, New York 
‘Music) 

PAUL R. NEUREITER 
State University College 
Geneseo, New York 
(Mathematics) 


ROSEMARY TERES 
State University College 
Brockport, New York 
(Art) 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, CON- 
CEPTS, PROPERTIES, AND OPERA- 
TIONS (Primer, Books 1-6) by H. F. 
Spitzer and others ... 1967... Web- 
ster Division, McGraw-Hill 


The series can be summed up 
in one phrase: conservatively 
modern. The appearance of the 
pages, many of the drill exam- 
ples, the abundance of word 
problems, the multicolored illus- 
trations showing children’s stu- 
dious faces, give the impression 
of a traditional text; but the na- 

(Continued on page 192) 











eye gate 


with the 
FLEXIBILITY OF SOUND ON 

A new dimension in classroom instruction adding extra impact to audio visual 
programs as never before. 

This year eye gate has added sound to 800 outstanding captioned filmstrips. 
The sound now accompanies these captioned filmstrips in handy-sized plastic 
cassettes (cartridges) lending all of the advantages of reel-to-reel tape without 


the previous limitations of tape. This new teaching tool eliminates any handling 
of tape whatsoever. 


Individual Teach-A-Tapes are played in a new unit that any child can operate. 
It is economical, foolproof and portable. Teach-A-Tapes snap into place— 
loading instantly. A system that is jiffy quick and is simplicity itself in operation. 


DUAL FLEXIBILITY 


Teachers owning captioned eye gate filmstrips will want to add this new 
dimension of sound now available in cartridged Teach-A-Tapes. 


The new 1968 K-12 eye gate filmstrip catalogue—featuring current and new 
releases—presents the complete Teach-A-Tape 
line-up . . . hundreds of Teach-A-Tapes in social 
studies, language arts, science and other areas 


of interest. 
new 


K-12 Catalogue 


GET YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


Look to eye gate 68 to complete your audio 
visual requirements in captioned and sound 
filmstrips, overhead transparencies, recordings, 
reading programs, 16mm educational films, 8mm 
_ concept film loops and numerous related 
aids. 

Fe eee eee e eee n ence e ene nennnnnnnn=====ARE YOU USING=5 


eye gate house, inc. auickstrips 


146-01 Archer Avenue THE NEW 
Jamaica, New York 11435 AT-A-GLANCE 
PLEASE [] K-12 FILMSTRIP CATALOGUE METHOD 
SEND: []) RECORD CATALOGUE FOR PREVIEWING 
(] OVERHEAD. TRANSPARENCIES FILMSTRIPS? 


My phone number is 
Name 
School 
Address 
City. oo  —— 


State Zip Code_ 
A Subsidiary of Cenco Instrument Corp. 
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ture of the material itself is au- 
thentically modern by the stan- 
dards of contemporary school 
mathematics. The Teacher’s Edi- 
tions reprint the pupil’s pages in 
reduced size and offer the unusual 
feature of an “illustrative class- 
room experience,” which is a 
sample lesson plan for every 
teaching unit. PRN 


MODERN SCHOOL MATHEMATICS by 
E. R. Duncan and others... 1967... 
Houghton Mifflin 


The series is modern without 
compromise. It offers all the 
modern mathematics that can be 
found in comparable texts and 
still more—an unusual amount of 
geometry, number theory, rudi- 
ments of logic, probability, even 
the function concept, abstractly 
formulated as early as in fifth 
grade. The Teacher’s Edition of- 
fers a detailed analysis and guide 
for every lesson, discussing con- 





cepts and ideas as well as prac- 
tical procedures and activities. 
To the qualified pupil it will 
give a broad and solid founda- 
tion in mathematics. PRN 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 
(Books 4-8) by Richard C. Berg and 
others... 1966... American Book Co. 


These addit. -olumes in 
the ABC Music Series (see re- 
view of Books K-3 in THE 
INSTRUCTOR, February 1967), 
continuc .ed sequence 
of concepts, skills, appreciation, 
based on melody, rhythm, har- 
mony, form, notation, and inter- 
pretation. The guides suggest pro- 
cedures for teaching each song 
and indicate how it fits into the 
structured sequence. The books 
give a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the field of music history 
and offer suggested books to 
read, recordings to hear, and 
“things to do.” KC 


DEVELOPING THE MUSICAL SENSES 
by Anna Maria Maccheroni . . . 1966 
. « « World Library Publications 


Here is Montessori’s method 
applied to music, showing how 
the children progress from the 


Smm 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN (Space Science 
Series, 3/2 min., sil, color; standard 
8mm, $20; Super 8mm, $22; Film 
Associates 


Animated models depict the 
occurrence of a total eclipse 
when the moon’s orbit brings it 
into a position between earth and 
sun. Actual footage, taken dur- 
ing an eclipse, illustrates the 
chromosphere and corona. The 
background information is in an 
accompanying leaflet. The tech- 
nical quality is good throughout. 
Recommended for grades four 
through nine. 


single note to reading and singing 
at sight, through direct contact 
with music through ear, voice, 
eye, and hand. This is a guide- 
book. KC 


CAROLYN GUSS 
EDWARD NEWREN 


Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


FRAMES (Mathematical Series), 3 
min., 8mm, sii, color $16; produced by 
National Film Board of Canada; dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation 


A mathematical sentence illus- 
trates the universal set and the 
place holder (variable frame). 
Concepts shown in a variety of 
open-sentence situations utilizing 








\ 
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“blow its horn” by sending us a 100-word de- 


Closing date for 
1968-69 nominations--March | 


@ Do you know of an elementary school that is 
outstanding because ot a particular accomplish- 
ment, setting, organization, or other feature? It 
may be your own or one you admire. If so, help it 
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scription of it, highlighting its distinctive feature. 
@ If this school seems sufficiently newsworthy, 
you will be invited to submit a more complete 
description to the Instructor editors. $100 will 
be paid for each acceptable manuscript with 
photos. 

@ The capsule descriptions may be submitted by 
teachers, administrators, parents, free-lance 
writers, or others. Address them to NEWS- 
WORTHY SCHOOLS, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, New York 14437. 
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arrangements of a treasure chest 
(the frame), coins, and numer- 
als. Many examples facilitate un- 
derstanding. Background notes 
guide the viewer in using this 
material. 


HATCHING OF A CHICKEN EGG 
(Elementary Biology Series), 21/2 min., 
8mm, sil, color $18; Warren Schloat 
Productions (WASP), Palmer Lane 
West, Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 


The hatching process is seen 
at hourly intervals. The chick 
pecking its way out of the shell 
is shown in live action. Good 
closeup. photography and easily 
understood captions help children 
grasp the sequence. Use with 
companion loop, “Growth Inside 
a Chicken Egg.” Recommended 
for K through grade six. 


LATITUDE (Animated Atlas Series) 
by Gateway; 21% min., 8mm, sil, color 
$12.00; distributed by Communication 
Films, 870 Monterey Pass Rd., Mon- 
terey Park, Calif. 91754 


The earth is shown suspended 
in space with the North Pole and 
equator indicated. The earth is 
divided longitudinally with a line 








passing through New York. A 
cross section reveals the earth’s 
axis and the plane of the equator. 
Presents the angle of latitude of 
New York, and the relationship 
of parallel latitudes at 10-degree 
intervals. 

Excellent animation and pho- 
tography. Cartridge label has 
content and follow-up assign- 
ments. Recommended for grades 
six through nine. 


WARNING, COLORATION, AND BE- 

HAVIOR: INSECTS (Natural History 

Series) 33% min., 8mm, sil, color $15; 

distributed by Ealing Corporation, 2225 

ccm Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
4 


Illustrates how insects that 
sting, taste, or smell unpleasant 
to predators display bright con- 
trasting colors or conspicuous 
behavior which warns enemies to 
avoid them. Those that are pala- 
table to predators exploit an en- 
emy’s fears by displaying false 
eyes or by resembling snakes 
when the main camouflage color- 
ation fails. Recommended for 
grades one through eight. 


records and tapes 


CHINESE RIBBON DANCE, T 1005, 
complete teaching kit; $14; Twinson 
Company, 433 LaPrenda Rd., Los Altos, 
Calif. 94022 


Looking for a new, unusual, 
and colorful way to present eu- 
rythmics? This album, based on 
an ancient Chinese dance, teaches 
children to make the ribbon 
dance while twirling sticks and 
chanting the rhythmic “Cing 
Ching Tai.” The melodic chant 
is simple and appealing. Actions 
are easily learned, and move- 
ments are diagramed. (More than 
classroom space is needed to get 
the total colorful effect.) 

Music, and the English and 
Chinese words, are on the rec- 
ord jacket. Twelve ribbon sticks 
and instruction sheets are in the 
kit. Extra items can be purchased. 


CLASSROOM RHYTHMS, CM 1037, 
33/3 rpm, $5.95; Classroom Materials, 
Inc., 93 Myrtle Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 
11021 


Early primaries need many 
rhythmic experiences. This al- 
bum provides the hard-to-find, 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Lecturer in Music Education — 
College of Music, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


extremely simple piano music 
with pronounced accents. Basic 
rhythms include music for run- 
ning, marching, skipping, tip- 
toeing, skating, galloping, jump- 
ing, giant steps, swaying, and 
hopping. 

Narration and directions are 
such that children can follow 
without teacher help. The man- 
ual includes purposes, prepara- 
tion for introducing the record, 
and follow-up activities. Sugges- 
tions are sensible and workable— 
obviously prepared by teachers 
who know classroom procedures. 
A valuable record for teachers 
who cannot play piano or who 
feel inadequate when attempt- 
ing to teach basic rhythms. 

(Continued on page 194) 
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172 Walker Lane, Englewood, N. J. 07631 
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listing latest equipment in Audio Visuals: 


1. Science—Industrial Art—and Vocational 
Training Aids. 2. Audio Visual Supplies, 
Equipment and Related Instructional 
Materials. 3. Audio Visual Instructional 
Materials. 


All materials qualify for Federal Funds— 
NDEA and ESEA. 
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CIENCE 
TRAINER’ 


GROW IN SOIL—GROW HYDROPONICALLY 
MARVEL AT THE DIFFERENCE 


Dramatically Demonstrates Seed Germination ~ 


Vegetative Propagation—Elemental Content 
of Soil—Rooting of Stem and Leaf Cuttings 


Now, for the first time, you can expose your 
students to this fascinating natural phenome- 
non by use of the automatic Grower in the 
classroom.. Demonstrate to your students that 
Hydroponics is more than a textbook word. It 
is a living, growing science. Do they know that 
this revolutionary concept will make deserts 
fertile and perhaps may one day turn the moon 
green? Do they know that nuclear submarines 
have been experimenting with Hydroponic gar- 
dens? Here is space science control dramati- 
cally illustrated! Your students can now par- 
ticipate in the same absorbing studies that oc- 
cupy the great minds of science. 


The GROWER comes supplied with media, pump, 
and four months’ supply of Vitalizer. Vitalizer 
is a hydroponic nutrient formulation containing 
the major elements and the trace elements 
properly balanced for optimum plant growth. 


THE PUMP is powered by four flashlight bat- 
teries—completely safe. Because the pump op- 
erates only one minute a day, the battery-life 
is extremely long. 

*U.S. Pat. #3,323,253 


A flip of the switch and in less than one 
minute the plants are properly “‘fed’ 
with a balanced “‘liquid soil.” 


2 GROWING APEA 
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WALNUT AND BRASS FINISH 
APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED 
FOR TITLES I1I—NDEA—ESEA 


Special Offer Only 


“was $39,95 


fore Feb. 15, 1968, 
we will include one 
complete ppd. 


year’s supply of Vita- 
lizer—a $6.00 bonus. 


JUST SEND PURCHASE ORDER. GOODS WILL BE INVOICED LATER. 


HYDROPONICS CORP. OF AMERICA sewn xix" tosis 
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““l discovered 
water can be 
stretched!’ 


/ did it all myself 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


177 experiments in 11 
science areas Avia- 
tion, Sound, Magnets, 


Weather, etc. $4.95. 


~ Help your. youngsters 
learn science for themselves 
with 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 


Youngsters learn by doing with 
Baker Science Packets. Interest- 
ing science activities are out- 
lined, step by step, on handy 4x6 
cards. No expensive apparatus 
required — just common every- 
day materials. Distribute the 
cards for individual or group 
activities, or use them as your 
teaching guide for an entire 
school year. For grades 1-9. Thou- 
sands of Baker Science Packets 
are in use throughout the U.S. 
and abroad. Prepared by a profes- 
fessional educator. 


NATURE STUDY 


166 activities with 
plants and animals, ar- 
ranged in seasonal se- 
quence for year round 


use. $4.95. 


Ee 


STUDY GUIDES 


Each keyed to corre- 
sponding Baker Packet. 
Teaches your students 
to observe, evaluate, in- 
terpret, draw conclu- 
sions by the scientific 


method. $1.00 EACH. 


Sold direct only. 
NDEA availability. 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 


650 Concord Drive /Holland, Michigan 49423 


REVIEWS OF curriculum. 























CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you’re changing your address (or for any reason wish 
to write us about your subscription), you'll insure prompt 
service by removing the address label pasted on the 
wrapper of this magazine and attaching it here. Then fill 
in the information below and mail this coupon to The 
INSTRUCTOR. 


BE SURE TO ATTACH YOUR LABEL HERE > 





YOUR NAME 








CITY, STATE, ZIP 
Mail this coupon to: 


The NSLEUCLOT Danse, n.v. 14437 
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FUN AND FITNESS FOR PRIMARY 
CHILDREN by David G. Rumbaugh, 
B 2057, 33/3 rpm, $5.95; Bowmar 
Records 


Many recordings deal with 
physical fitness and exercising to 
music, but this production is dif- 
ferent. The first outstanding fea- 
ture is the music composed by 
Leonard Niehaus (arranger for 
Stan Kenton). It invites physical 
movement through contemporary 
music that avoids the “pop” 
clichés. It is the best original mu- 
sic designed for a purpose that I 
have heard. 

Children love it immediately 
and want to create their own 
rhythms in addition to the Bear 
Hug, Kangaroo Jump, Jet Take- 
Off, Bouncing Ball, and others 
on the album jacket. Each mo- 
tion is diagramed. 


PERCUSSION (Music Educators Series) 
HBR 21003, 333 rpm, 2 record set; 
$4.99 postpaid; order direct from Edu- 
cational Department, Capitol Records, 
1750 N. Vine, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


This new release is sophis- 
ticated enough to teach the teach- 
er and simple enough to be un- 
derstood “y upper elementary 
children. The well-timed inter- 
Sp “ narration and percus- 
sion sounds, and the expert 
artist’s performance on the ir 
struments account for its appeal. 
Saul Goodman knows how to 
project the quality of each sound, 





and makes his entrances at the 
best possible moment. 

One extremely interesting sec- 
tion deals with the tympani, the 
old and modern methods of tun- 
ing, and the sounds of tympani 
playing a scale and a glissando. 

Effective teaching when rec- 
ords, played in small amounts, 
and pictures are combined. 


THE TEDDY BEARS‘ PICNIC AND 
OTHER CHILDREN’S FAVORITES, Cam- 
den, CAL 1093, 333 rpm, $1.23 to ed- 
ucational customers only; order from 
RCA Educational Record Division, 155 
E. 24th St., New York, N.Y. 10010 


Seventeen songs run the gam- 
ut from “You Are Old, Father 
William” to “Zip-a-Dee-Doo- 
Dah”; from “The Farmer in the 
Dell” to “How Much Is That 
Doggy in the Window.” 

The style is completely pop— 
jumpy, gay, lilting, jazzy, and 
most of all, sung with enormous 
enthusiasm. Do not look for the 
high flutelike tones or the 
careful shading and tone blend- 
ing of a trained choir. In its 
place there is the spirited singing 
of a busload of kids on the way 
to a picnic. You may not en- 
dorse the sometimes raucous vo- 
cal quality, but you will agree 
‘at their enthusiasm and good 
enunciation (the lyrics are as 
clear as can be) might make fine 
teaching points. 


related materials 


(SIX) COMMUNITIES AROUND THE 
WORLD, Group 1; 6 filmstrips and 
teacher's guides, 3 records—$42.50; 
items also available individually; SVE 


This is a series of correlated 
filmstrips and records discussing 
a small and a large community in 
six different areas. Titles in- 
clude: “‘How People live in Soest 
and Frankfurt, Germany”; ““—in 
Perth and Brisbane, Australia’; 
“in Plymouth and Sheffield, 
England”; “—in Stavanger, Nor- 
way, and Turku, Finland”; “— 
in Kano, Nigeria, and Nairobi, 
Kenya”; “—in Cardiff and Swan- 
sea, Wales.” 

The series is unique in that it 
contains full-color photographs 
and tape-recorded commentaries 
compiled by students and teach- 


GLORIA MATTERA 
Professor of Education, State 
University College, Geneseo, New York 


ers in the areas represented. Thus, 
while viewing the filmstrips, ele- 
mentary-grade students listen to 
residents talk about their com- 
munity’s industries, school ac- 
tivities, history, and so on. 

The teacher’s guides include 
objectives, utilization suggestions, 
and the reading script. 

This series is an important step 
forward in helping students feel 
a more personal relationship with 
people and how they live. 




















CONCEPT PICTURE PUZZLES AND 
CHARTS, Explorations in beginning so- 
cial studies—$29.95; individual puzzle 
—$3.00; Harcourt, Brace & World 


Designed for developing basic 
social studies concepts in nursery 
and kindergarten, these six full- 
color, multi-ethnic photographs 
are bonded to sturdy hardboard 
and cut into puzzles of eleven to 
sixteen pieces. Titles are “The 
family at home,” “Cookie break,” 
“Little builders,” “A visit with 
the doctor,” “A visit with the 
firemen,” “A visit to the super- 
market.” The human figures are 
left as whole pieces to allow for 
additional use in dramatic play. 
The puzzles are stored in shallow 
plastic trays which fit, drawer 
fashion, into a wooden box. 

Six matching full-color 14” x 
16” photographs, on white card- 
board, will help children put the 
puzzles together and stimulate 
discussion. 





REVIEWS OF curriculum S 











In testing these puzzles and 
charts, we found they were excel- 
lent vocabulary-building aids for 
deprived and non-English-speak- 
ing children. 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR 
MUSIC, Series No. 2310—$60.80; in- 
dividual filmstrip with record—$10.90; 
Jam Handy 


This combination of six colored 
filmstrips with synchronized re- 
cordings and six 842” x 11” full- 
color portraits of the six com- 
posers, Chopin, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, 
and Brahms, will help students 
of any age to appreciate the mu- 
sic of these great men. 

Side One of each record is syn- 
chronized with a filmstrip. As a 
significant creative period in the 
composer’s life is discussed, the 
narrator presents musical ex- 
cerpts, thus helping the students 
associate a particular melody 





with the visual representation of 
that period in the composer’s life. 
The potential here for further 
study of the composer’s music is 
unlimited. The excerpt from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Swan Lake,” for 
example, could lead children to 
learn about the ballet, and listen 
to the entire score. 

Side Two of each record has 
excerpts or complete works by 
the composer. The Grieg record, 
for example, contains “Anitra’s 
Dance” and “In the Hall of the 
Mountain King” from Peer Gynt 
and the first movement of Piano 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 16. 


TALKSTARTERS: AT THE GROCERY 
STORE; six multi-ethnic four-color pho- 
tographs 16” x 20”, Grocery Display 
Shelf with easel and 36 food cutouts, 
Teacher's Resource Booklet—$25.60; 
Scott, Foresman 


Specifications of curriculum materials 





The charts depict common ex- 
periences at a grocery store or 
supermarket: Going to the store; 
Looking at fruits, vegetables; 
Weighing fruits and vegetables; 
Choosing breakfast foods; Choos- 
ing snacks; Checking out. They 
are designed for pre- and post- 
field-trip discussions, stimulating 
children to talk about personal 
experiences, and instruction in 
language patterns. The reverse 
side of each photograph presents 
questions, helps for language de- 
velopment, and activities. 

The Grocery Display Shelf 
with its labeled shelves (milk, 
meats, breads and cereals, fruits 
and vegetables) serves as an ex- 
cellent aid in developing the basic 
thinking tasks of organizing and 
categorizing. 


reviewed on these pages are based 


on latest infozmation from the producers. The Instructor is not responsible 
for changes in size, serial number, price, and so on. 
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SERIOUSLY PRODUCED BY @PEN @OURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, & & 


Box 399, La Salle, Illinois 61301 - CORRELATED LANGUAGE ARTS 














I'VE BEEN 
RECLASSIFIED! 











O'CASEY, GUESS WHAT 
NOW |'‘M A“BLUEBIRD!” 


) 





LOOK, GANG - TEACHER MOVED | 


ME UP TO A*ROBIN” IN READING! 


















































































BUY... BUZZ... 
BUZZARD — 








Open Court Publishing Co., 
Box 399, La Salle, Ill. 61301 


Name 





School 


Title (or Grade). 


School District 





Address 


Do you agree with O’Casey that reading classi- 
fication is for the birds? Then why not investi- 
gate the individual progress possible with this 
correlated language arts program. Write for 
free information on Open Court Readers 1-6, or 
send $3.00 (fully refundable) for Teacher’s Guide 
containing complete introduction to the Program. 























City 
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the Alienated Ones 


M ARGARITA’S fourth-grade teach- 
er, Mr. Engleman, is new this 
year. Let’s visit his classroom. We 
find him just finishing a twenty- 
minute lecture about the problems 
of the big city. His second college 
major was sociology and he knows 
that what he says is correct. 

While he is still speaking, Mar- 
garita starts talking in Spanish to a 
friend, and laughs. This is too much 
for Mr. Engleman. He calls Mar- 
garita to the front and proceeds to 
lecture her about responsibilities. 
When he is through, Margarita gets 
down on her knees and bows, say- 
ing, “Yes, lord!” She gets up and 
runs, laughing, back to her seat. 
Astonished, Mr. Engleman is at a 
loss for words. 

In Juan’s sixth-grade class, Mrs. 
Edmond has told the students to get 
their readers. Since Juan has been 
having a great deal of trouble with 
his reading, he is sitting by himself. 
He knows he had the same readers 
last year and should know how to 
read them better, but somehow he 
just doesn’t care. Nor do the ancient 
civilizations of Egypt and Greece 
appear any more interesting the sec- 
ond time around. Most of the chil- 
dren start doing their lessons, but 
Juan just sits, longing for the time 
when he can quit school. 


FIRST TASK 


As a teacher, Mr. Engleman’s first 
task should be to put his sociolog- 
ical theories into practice and_find 
out what Margarita’s family life is 
like. He shouldn’t be surprised to 
discover that in many respects Mar- 
garita takes on responsibilities far 
beyond those expected from chil- 
dren in the socio-economic middle 
class. Nor to find that Margarita’s 
parents are genuinely interested in 
her success in school, though their 


understanding of how to help is in- 
adequate. Tactfulness and sincerity 
should enable Mr. Engleman to 
direct Margarita’s mother to a so- 
cial agency that would alleviate 
the problem of baby-sitting during 
school hours, as well as other family 
problems. 


HELPING MARGARITA 


Further thought may show Mr. 
Engleman that right here in his class 
are real experiences and problems 
of urban life. The social studies 
textbooks may not have the kind of 
relevant materials he needs. News- 
papers, paperbacks, personal ex- 
periences, and other newly devel- 
oped social studies materials can 
supplement and enhance Margarita’s 
schooling. Rather than lecturing, 
Mr. Engleman will need more per- 
sonal involvement to help Mar- 
garita learn. 

Mr. Engleman would be more 
effective with children of different 
cultural backgrounds if instead of 
trying to ignore the differences, he 
made use of them. A study of 
Spanish culture can add to the 
knowledge and insight of both Mar- 
garita and her classmates. Finally, a 
course or two in the Spanish lan- 
guage could make Mr. Engleman 
more effective in reaching Mar- 
garita and her friends. 


JUAN’S PROBLEMS 


When Juan started the first grade, 
tests showed him to be above aver- 
age in ability. His progress, however, 
became slower and slower. By the 
time he reached sixth grade, he was 
almost a year and a half below 
grade average in reading. It was felt 
he was not ready for seventh grade 
and that he should repeat the sixth. 

Juan’s teacher, Mrs. Edmond, is 
working with Margarita’s teacher to 
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This month’s problem: 

Juan and Margarita Ruiz live 
with their parents, a sister, and 
two preschool brothers in a 
small apartment in an old 
building over a tavern. Juan, 
13, is repeating sixth grade; 
Margarita, 9, is in fourth grade. 
Their father is a handyman who 
does odd jobs, including work- 
ing in the bar on busier nights; 
their mother supplements the 
family income by doing house- 
work. Both parents speak Eng- 
lish very brokenly. When their 
mother works, Margarita or 
Juan stay home from school to 
baby-sit with their brothers. 
They don’t mind missing school; 
in fact, it seems to them that 


school has little or no connec- 


tion with real life. 


see that the Ruizes are getting help 
in solving some of the family prob- 
lems. Now she can concentrate on 
helping Juan. To begin with, she 
should make very sure that though 
Juan is spending another year in 
sixth grade, he does not repeat the 
experiences of the previous year. 
Motivating Juan is going to be one 
of Mrs. Edmond’s most difficult 
problems. 


HOW TO HELP HIM 


After visiting Juan’s family, Mrs. 


Children 
in Trouble 


DR. FRANK LANNING 
and 


DR. RUSSELL ROBBINS 


Edmond realized that he, too, is in 
some ways mature beyond his age. 
The home environment, especially 
living above a tavern, cannot help 
having some effect on him. One of 
the implications for Mrs. Edmond 
is that to help Juan, she will have 
to use materials other than those 
found in typical sixth-grade readers. 
Reading materials that reflect a 
variety of mature interests and 
easier vocabularies are available, 
and could be effective for Juan. 
Other school experiences that 
alienate Juan from school as he 
perceives it are failure, boredom, 
and nagging discipline. Failure and 
boredom are related, boredom be- 
ing a common escape mechanism of 
a child facing failure. Mrs. Edmond 
must look for new ways to evaluate 
Juan’s work so he can _ perceive 
more of his schoolwork in the light 
of success. To help the problem of 
discipline, Mrs. Edmond should in- 
volve Juan in deciding what his 
rules of behavior should be and the 
consequences of breaking the rules. 


LEARN HOW ... AND WHY 


There are many other school ex- 
periences that tend to alienate chil- 
dren like Margarita and Juan. While 
it is not the intent of the school to 
alienate any child, many classroom 
experiences do just that. It becomes 
the responsibility of each teacher, 
then, to assess the experiences of 
the child in school terms not only of 
his success or failure in doing school- 
work, but also, to the best of his 
ability, of how the child perceives 
his school experience; and he must 
learn to understand how the child’s 
social and psychological environ- 
ment affects his perceptions. ‘~ 





FRANK LANNING is at Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb. RUSSELL ROBBINS is at 
the University of West Florida, Pensacola. 





INSTRUCTOR MARCH PREVIEW 


JOHN W. GARDNER Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Said in a recent address: 


“Clearly, for anyone in- 


terested in the _ potential- 


ities of the mind-expanding 
instrument, the book, for 
anyone interested in what books can do for 


people, there is one huge and embarrassing 


obstacle: an alarming number of American 
children come out of our schools with whol- 
ly inadequate reading skills. They are ex- 
posed to the subject an appropriate number 
of years. But when it’s all over many of 


them still can’t read.”’ 


In recognition of the seriousness of the reading 
problem, the March issue of The Instructor pre- 
sents a comprehensive survey of the issues of be- 
ginning reading by Dr. Jeanne Chall, author of 
Learning to Read: The Great Debate; plus ten 


exciting pages of reading innovations. 
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TRANSPARENCIES AND LIQUID DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 


A Complete Modern Supplementary Program 
PHONICS — LANGUAGE — MODERN MATH — ARITHMETIC — GEOGRAPHY — READING — MUSIC 
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NEW SCIENCE UNITS — NEW OUTLINE MAPS — SPIRIT MASTERS OR TRANSPARENCIES 


HAYES OUR SOLAR SYSTEM HUMAN BODY OUTLINE MAPS OF EUROPE OUTLINE MAPS OF ASIA 


The Planets, Sun, Moon, and the Stars. The 
Solar System, Mercury and Venus, the Earth, 
The Earth and Its Moon, Mars and Asteroids, 
Jupiter, Saturn, etc., some of the Constellations. 
No. SU96 


LIGHT AND SOUND 


Light — Reflection and Refraction, Transparent, 
Translucent, and Opaque, Light Sources. The 
Human Eye, The Spectrum, Travels of Light, 
Properties of Sound, Sound and Human Ear, 
Sources of Sound, Pitch and Intensity. No. SU99 


Study of the HUMAN BODY. Units on digestive, 
circulatory, respiratory, and muscular systems; 
the skin, the senses, the brain, and the nerves, 
the care of the body. No. SU97 


MAGNETS AND ELECTRICITY 


Simple experiments with fundamental scientific 
approaches to the use, strength, shape, size, 
and workings of magnets. EASY electrical ex- 
periments on the light bulb, fuse, switch, 
circuit, static electricity, etc. No. SU98 


Each unit contains a complete teacher's key with questions and answers and instructions. 


EACH OF THE ABOVE BOOKS — SPIRIT OR LIQUID EDITION ..... 
EACH OF THE ABOVE BOOKS — TRANSPARENCY EDITION . 


..$2.00 
sesseeee ef eO 


EACH OF THE ABOVE BOOKS—COMBINATION PRICE (SPIRIT & TRANSPARENCY EDITION) $7.00 


Maps of Europe, Low Countries, Peninsula 
Countries of Scandinavia, Divided Germany, 
Southern Europe, U. S. S. R., Eastern Europe. 
Single and double page Map of Europe. 

No. G357 


OUTLINE MAPS OF 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Maps of United States, Groups of States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, South America, Mexico, Central 
America, The World, North America, Canada, 
etc. No. G355 


OUTLINE MAPS (Continents) 


Maps of the World, United States, Groups of 
States, North, South and Central - America, 
Mexico, Africa, Canada, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
etc. No. G360 


Near East, Australia, Antarctica, Asia showing 
U. S. S. R., Pakistan, East Asia, South East 
Asia Mainland, South East Asia Islands, Phil- 
ippines, Arabian Peninsula, Turkey, etc. 

No. G358 


OUTLINE MAPS OF AFRICA 


Maps of Africa, Mediterranean Area, Near East, 
Arabian Peninsula, Eastern Red Sea Area, North 
Africa, West Africa, South Africa, Central Af- 
rica, East & West Africa, etc. No. G359 


HAYES MUSIC STAFF PAPER 
& TRANSPARENCIES 


Prepared especially for the Music Teacher and 
Supervisor. Contains both large and small size 
music staffs. It contains one large and one 
small transparency for use in presenting 
lessons on the overhead projector. No. M86 
Duplicating Sheets and Transparencies $2.50 





TRANSPARENCIES — DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 
FUNDAMENTALS, DRILLS, TESTS, PUNCTUATION, ETC. — ALL REVISED 


FIRST GRADE LANGUAGE DRILLS 


Aids in developing manuscript writing, copy- 
ing words and sentences, alphabet, spelling 
simple words, capital letters, punctuation 
marks, days of week, months of year, etc. 
No. L0101 


SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE DRILLS 


Use of capital letters in names, abbreviations, 
period, question mark, sentence writing, sen- 
tence completing, rhymes, courtesy, etc. Gr. 
2-3. No. L002 


THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE DRILLS 


Contains lessons on sentence building, recog- 
nizing and punctuating sentences, writing 
dates, days of the week, abbreviations, and 
many more subjects plus the fundamentals 
for third grade. No. L003 


FOURTH GRADE LANGUAGE DRILLS 


Drill lessons for contractions, abbreviations, 
titles of books, use of dictionary, use of the 
comma, synonyms, antonyms, direct quota- 
tions, correct use of such words as “to, too, 
two” and “their, there.’’ No. L004 


FIFTH GRADE LANGUAGE DRILLS 


Contains lessons on verb forms, quotations, 
spelling rules, word puzzles, use of the words 
“doesn’t, don’t, teach and learn, its and it’s,” 
plus many more lessons for fifth grade chil- 


dren. No. L005 


SIXTH GRADE LANGUAGE DRILLS 


Drill lessons on classification of sentences, use 
of the parts of speech with stress upon verbs, 
nouns and pronouns. Excellent for diagnostic 
testing and individual pupil development. 
No. L006 


JR. HIGH LANGUAGE DRILLS 
Contains lessons on parts of speech, sentences, 
paragraphs, diagraming, phrases, clauses, punc- 
tuation, diagnostic tests, etc. Also review of 
previously covered material. Teacher key. 
No. L078 


Spirit Edition — 50 Pages In Each Book 
Each of the Above Books 


For Liquid or Spirit Machine $3.50 


Each of the Above Grades 
Transparencies $5.00 each set 


In 2 Colors — Order by Grade 


Order from your School Supply Dealer or direct from Hayes School Publishing Co., Inc., 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 15221. 
Please send me 1. 


6. 


TRANSPARENCIES — DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 
A COMPLETE PHONETIC READING PROGRAM 
PHONICS GRADE 1 THRU 6t 


Phonics is the keystone of all reading programs. A valuable set of reading transparencies and 
duplicating workbooks designed to be used in the introduction, teaching, and development 
of a good solid understanding of Phonics. Hayes versatile transparencies and duplicating 
workbooks are created for a varied approach of teaching Phonics, and give proper emphasis 
to phonics skills, structural analysis skills, comprehension and listening or sound skills. They 
are exceptionally well organized to assist the teacher to review drills and strengthen the 
student’s skill on word attack. To enrich your reading program and have real success, use 
Hayes Phanics Transparencies and duplicating workbooks. They are especially adapted to cor- 
relate and supplement any other reading text or program. New revised edition with complete 
detailed teacher’s guide and answer key. Order by grade. Grades 1 thru 6. 


DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS TRANSPARENCIES 
PHONICS (with Keys) Each Book $3.00 TRANSPARENCIES IN 2 COLORS 
Phonics Grade 1 [] IA CO 1B $3.00 Grade 
Phonics Grade 2 [_] IA C) iB $3.00 Grade 
Phonics Grade 3 [_] IIA CL] WB $3.00 Grade 
Phonics Grade 4 [] IVA C] ive $3.00 Grade 
Phonics Grade 5 [] $3.00 Grade 
Phonics Grade 6 [_] $3.00 Grade 


HAYES NEW LANGUAGE BOOK-CHARTS 


new aid to both INTERMEDIATE GRADES—Set 2: Charts cover 
teachers and pupils. Use kinds of sentences according to meaning, sub- 
this new enrichment pro- jects, predicates, plural of nouns, the 8 parts 
gram in teaching the of speech, capitalization, and punctuation. 
basic fundamentals in No. LO12 


Language Arts. It means 

less writing and board UPPER INTERMEDIATE GRADES—Set 3: Charts 

work for the teacher cover oral and written reports, synonyms, 

and a new visual aid @ntonyms, homonyms, paragraph writing, pos- 

for the pupils. Each ‘%essive nouns, the comparison of adjectives 
and adverbs, phrases and clauses, sentences 


book-chart is planned . ‘ : 
for general grade levels. according to form, the conjunction, and the 
preposition. No. L013 


They may be used with any standard text and 


$5.06 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 


Phonics 
Phonics 
Phonics 
Phonics 
Phonics 
Phonics 


———-—-—~———— A 


The SUBJECT of o sentence tells 
what is being talked about 


The SIMPLE SUBJECT is the 
main noun or pronoun w 


the complete subject. 


The COMPLETE SUBJECT is the 
noun or pronoun with all rts 
modifiers 
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with Hayes Language Drills. 

The heavy permanent covers form a sturdy 
table stand for classroom demonstration and 
storage. 


PRIMARY—Set 1: Charts cover the sentence, 
punctuation, exclamation, use of a and an, 
uses of singular and plural, the days of the 
week, months of the year, synonyms, anto- 
nyms, homonyms, auxiliary verbs, the friendly 
letter, rhymes, and writing daily news. 

No. LOI! 


JUNIOR HIGH—Set 4: Charts cover punctua- 
tion, the comparison of adjectives and ad- 
verbs, sentences according to form, the singu- 
lar and plural of nouns, personal and passes- 
sive pronouns, the properties of a verb (per- 
son, number, tense, mood, voice), the basic 
parts of a sentence (subject, predicate, direct 
and indirect objects, predicate adjective, and 
predicate nominative), and verbals. No. L014 


Price Each Set and Stand and Key $5.00 








HAYES NEW MODERN CLASSROOM TEACHING AIDS 





Complete Supplemental Program in Liquid Duplicating Workbooks 





INDIVIDUALIZED 


READING || READING], 
am |B Ns 
| _ i 
GIANT SELF-TEACHING READING 
(UNGRADED) 


50 Pages Each Book—Preprimer thru 2nd Gr. 


This series covers likenesses and differences, 
left to right progression, word recognition, 
matching exercises, identification of initial 
consonants, rhyming, sight vocabulary, word 
meanings, phrase perception, and reading 
words and sentences. Illustrations are simple, 
clearly defined, emphasizing the possibilities 
for individual creative work. 

Reading Book 1 No. R124 Spirit Edition $3.50 
Reading Book 2 No. R125 Spirit Edition $3.50 
Reading Book 3 No. R126 Spirit Edition $3.50 
Reading Book 4 No. R127 Spirit Edition $3,50 
Reading Book 5 No. R128 Spirit Edition . $3.50 





' HAYES NEW MUSIC SERIES 


Complete new Music program from Kinder- 
garten thru Jr. High. For use as a supplement 
or a complete Music Program, for all liquid 
duplicators. 


HAYES FAVORITE | 


MOTHER COOSE |} 


RHYMES aND PICTURES _ Hil 


BOOK 


LET'S LEARN 


# 
i 


ve <p” ieee 
YES NEW TITLES 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING 
(UPPER ELEMENTARY) 

Designed to help EVALUATE, INTERPRET, and 
REPORT on materials read, to communicate, 
increase vocabulary, develop critical thinking, 
identify with characters and situations, express 
ideas. Complete concepts and procedures for 
teachers. No. SE102 
For Spirit or Liquid Machine 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 
AND PICTURES 


Old favorites in new and unusual drawings. 
Enlarged for Kindergarten and Primary. The 
rhymes with each picture. Easy to read, learn, 
and color. No. R127 

For Spirit or Liquid Machine .............. .... $3.00 


FAMILIAR ANIMALS 
WE SHOULD KNOW 
This authentic collection of Familiar Animals 
is so lifelike and real they will fascinate the 
children. Completely accurate and perfect in 
every detail, shown in their home environ- 


$2.50 

















let’s Learn Music Book 1... $3.50 ments. The Lion, Camel, Elephant, etc., with 
Let’s Learn Music Book 2... oe. 3.50 a complete lesson text. No. VA190 

Let’s Learn Music Book 3 .... seseceseee G50 fe ee: $1.00 

CUT-OUT MANUSCRIPT OR LOWER CAPITAL CUT-OUT LETTERS 

CASE LETTERS AND NUMBERS AND NUMBERS 

Lower case letters and Numbers 1 to 10—punc- 

numbers 1-10 — 234” tuation marks. Individual 

tall. 160 characters. New, C we wine, Sis Oe 

; inches — made on dur- 

bright colors — red, able cardboard. A total 


blue, yellow, white, and 
black. 


when ordering. 
Price $1.00—Postage 20¢ 


Specify color 








No. 402 





of 125 characters. Colors 
— red, blue, yellow, 
white, and black. In 
ordering, specify color. 
Price $1.00—Postage 20¢ 


14% 


No. 401 











CLASSROOM PICTURES — Reproduced in Full Natural Color (18 by 24) 


Decorative classroom pictures make the classroom bright, cheerful and a pleasant place to 
study. Showing action that the children love. Beautiful scenes that teach important lessons. 


$1.00 
$1.00 


Set 1—Autumn (3 pictures) .. 
Set 2—Fall Holidays (3 pictures) 


$1.00 
$1.00 


Set 3—Winter (3 pictures) 
Set 4—Spring (3 pictures) 


NEW — Set 5—Animal Life (3 seasons) $1.00 
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READING BULLETIN 
BOARDS 
LIBRARY enuresis 


ULLETIN BOARDS 





for ee) Uh 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
HAYES BULLETIN BOARD BOOKS 
Creative Bulletin Boards for all Occasions, Hall 
or Rooms, Detailed and completely laid out 
and illustrated. Every Month, Every Week, All 
Holidays and Special Days, All Subjects, Sci- 
ence, Citizenship, Culture, Language Arts, etc. 
Flat and 3D. tlustrated in Color. 


Selected Bulletin Boards $2.00 
Bulletin Boards That Teach 

with Wit & Humor $2.00 
Easy to Make Bulletin Boards $2.00 
What to Do for Bulletin Boards $2.00 
Anyone Can Create a Lively 

Bulletin Board ....... ..$2.00 
Planned and Illustrated Bulletin Boards $2.00 
Kindergarten & Primary Bulletin Boards $2.00 
Reading and Library Bulletin Boards $2.00 
Daily Bulletin Boards .. - $2.00 


BULLETIN BOARDS THAT TEACH 
WITH WIT AND HUMOR 
A brand new book of 
Bulletin Board designs 
fashioned to present the 
messages in a humorous 
tone appealing to both 


grade and secondary stu- 
dents. A wide range of 





“BULLETIN | 
BOARDS 2. | 


With Wit And Humor 





ideas are illustrated on 
Study Habits, Reading, 
Math, News, Health, and more. No. BB2028 
Price in Color ; $2.00 





This Full Color Picture ABC Chart is sparkling 
new and unique — nothing like it — It brings 
the entire alphabet before the class. It is 11” 
tall and printed in yellow on green for easy 
eye comfort. The full natural colors are eye- 
catching and appealing to the children. W100 


Price in Full Natural Color $3.00 








Detailed and complete instructions with easy 
to follow illustrations. Art Programs for All 
Seasons, Holidays and Special Days, Hallow- 
een, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, etc. A 
teacher’s encyclopedia of ideas. Suggestions 
for year’s Art Program. Completely Illustrated 
in Color. 


Easy Projects for Kindergarten $2.00 
What to Do for Kindergarten & Prim. Art $2.00 


What to Do in Elementary Art $2.00 
What to Do in Elementary Handcraft $1.00 
Art Decorations (Duplicating Edition) $2.00 


MODERN “vs: 


MATHEMATICS 


MAYES MASTERY 


ARITHMETIC 


ORULS& TESTS 


HAYES GIANT SIZE 


AB 


WORKBOOKS — DIAGNOSTIC WORKBOOKS FOR TESTING AND REVIEW — TEACHERS’ GUIDE AND MANUAL _ 





Cc 


ar dm 10] Ja ler-Wil, (ema! '[e):1.4-lele) 4) 
A PARTIAL LIST OF OUR MANY TITLES 


MODERN MATH 

C) Beg. Level Book 1 ([] Beg. Level Book 2 
() Beginners Level Book 3 Diagnostic Test 
[] Grade 1 Book 1 [] Grade 1 Book 2 
(] Grade 1 Book 3 Diagnostic Test 

(] Grade 2 Book 1 () Grade 2 Book 2 
(] Grade 2 Book 3 Diagnostic Test 

[] Grade 3 Book 1 (] Grade 3 Book 
[] Grade 3 Book 3 Diagnostic Test 

[] Grade 4 Book 1 (] Grade 4 Book 2 
[_] Grade 4 Book 3 Diagnostic Test 

([] Grade 5 Book 1 [] Grade 5 Book 
[_] Grade 5 Book 3 Diagnostic Test 

[] Grade 6 Bock 1 [] Grade 6 Book 2 
() Grade 6 Book 3 Diagnostic Test 

(] Grade 7 Book 1 [] Grade 7 Book 
[] Grade 7 Book 3 Diagnostic Test 

[] Grade 8 Book 1 (] Grade 8 Book 2 
(] Grade 8 Book 3 Diagnostic Test 

([] Grade 9 Book 1 [] Grade 9 Book 2 
[] Grade 9 Book 3 Diagnostic Test 

Each of the Above Books (Spirit Edition) $3.00 


MODERN MATH GUIDE & MANUAL 


Complete, concise, and detailed. Each grade 
Beginners through 9 — $1.00 Each Grade 


HAYES NUMBER LINE 


Minus 25 to plus 100. On durable cardboard. 
Printed in reverse green. $1.00 


ARITHMETIC DRILLS & TESTS (Ea. Grade $2.50) 
(] Arithmetic Drills [] Gr. 1 $2.50 
[] Arithmetic Drills (] Gr. 2 [J Gr.3 $2.50 
(| Arithmetic Drills (] Gr. 4 [] Gr. 5 $2.50 
C) Arithmetic Drills] Gr.6 (7) Jr. High $2.50 


CONVENTIONAL ARITHMETIC 


n 


nD 


n 


(] Numbers for Beginners $3.00 
C] | Know My Numbers Ist Gr. $3.00 
(_] Working with Nos. 2nd Gr. $3.00 


] | Can Work with Nos. 2nd & 3rd Gr. $3.00 


C] ! Can Do Arithmetic 3rd Gr. $3.00 
[._] 4th Grade Arithmetic $3.00 
[] 5th Grade Arithmetic $3.00 
[] 6th Grade Arithmetic $3.00 
[] Giant Math — Book 1 (New) $3.50 
CL) Giant Math — Book 2 (New) $3.50 


The sets are sparkling with full natural color 
and scientifically accurate, perfect in every 


' detail of color and shape. They are shown as 


natural as real life and superbly detailed in 
their own natural environment. Lesson text for 
each picture, suitable for framing. 


([] Hayes Familiar Birds $1.00 
(] Hayes Farm Animal Families $1.00 
[] Hayes American Indian Posters $1.00 
(.] Hayes Animal Babies at Play $1.00 
(] Hayes Wild Flowers $100 
[] Hayes Our Pets $1.00 
(] Christmas Posters $1.00 
(] Nursery Rhymes Posters $1.00 


LL) NEW FOR 1967 — HAYES FAMILIAR ANIMALS (In Full Color) 


N INDIAN 
POSTERS 


READING 
FoR A oly cascrdaavseveasssssssvsesestasekss $3.50 
(_] Seatwork for Beginners .................. $3.00 
[_] Reading for Beginners .................... $3.00 
(] Reading Grade One _....................... $2.50 
[] Reading Grade Two ........................ $2.50 
[] Reading Grade Three ................... $2.50 
(] Pre-Primer Non-Reading ............... $2.50 
(_] Pre-Primer Number Play .................... $2.50 
[_] Special Education Reading 

& Language Aids (Gr. 1-3) ............... $3.00 
() Listen and Speak to Read ................... $3.50 
GEOGRAPHY 
(] Mexico and Central America ............. $3.00 
(] New Geography of U. &. ................... $3.00 
Bo, NOME, TE  csciss sioveasesisecevaroscatecedy $3.00 
Pa III 5c cvsc20bsicacs ceissecssassaveous $3.00 
[] New Geography of Europe .................. $3.00 
MUSIC 
[-] Music Book 1 Primary ................... $3.50 
[-] Music Book 2 Primary & Inter. ..... $3.50 
[] Music Book 3 Inter. & Upper ............ $3.50 
SCIENCE (with complete Answer Key) 
(] Practical Science Book 1 .................... $3.00 
[] Practical Science Book 2 ....................$3.00 
[] Practical Science Book 3 .................. $3.00 
(] Practical Science Book 4 ................... $3.00 
[] Flowers We Should Kno $2.50 
[_] Nature Science rae $2.50 
[] Science Studies as $3.00 
[] Birds We Should Know .... ..$2.50 
[] Trees. of U. S. ..$3.00 
ART 
C] Art Decorations - $2.00 
[] New Holiday Projects $2.00 
[_] Schoolroom Decorations .................. $2.00 
[] Classroom Art $2.00 
[_] New Ideas for Art ae ..$2.00 
[_] Seasonal Poems & Decorations $3.00 
[_] Holiday Posters & Decorations . $2.00 
[] Month by Month Decorations . $2.00 
[] Art Aids ‘ hitstees Se cevedin $2.00 


Haves 
COMMUNITY 
HELPERS 





Colored Posters, amusingly drawn, will catch 
and hold the child’s attention. Bright, gay, 
colors, with catchy slogans in simple vocabu- 
lary. Makes the needed lessons easily taught 
and retained. Lesson Text on each picture. 


(] Good Manners Posters Set 1 Primary $1.00 
[-] Good Manners Posters Set 2 Inter. $1.00 
[-] Good Manners Set 3 Upper Inter. $1.00 
[_] Safety Posters Set 1 Primary ... $1.00 
(_] Safety Posters Set 2 Intermediate $1.00 
[_] Health Posters Set 1 Primary $1.00 
(] Health Posters Set 2 Intermediate $1.00 
[] Community Helpers Posters $1.00 
[] Our American History Posters $1.00 


$1.00 


Circle Book Ordered. Many other titles available. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer or direct from Hayes School Publishing Co., Inc., 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 15221. 
Please send me 1. 
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“T want to escalate my capacity 
to think and set guidelines for 
nonessential activities but most 

















The class was discussing right and wrong and the 
teacher wanted to talk about conscience. “What is 
that small voice you always have with you?” she asked 


.. Billy. 


“A transistor radio,” he replied. 


Walking into a noisy classroom, the teacher banged 
the desk and ordered, “I demand pandemonium!” 

The class quieted down. 

Later, at a faculty meeting, he explained, “It isn’t 
what you demand. It’s the way you demand it.” 


On a field trip Mary was reading the names of 
towns displayed on the front of passing buses. After a 
while she remarked, “There sure are an awful lot of 
buses going to Charter.” 


“Does anyone know who Joan of Arc was?” asked 
Mr. Grimsby. 

The class was silent. Finally one small boy spoke 
up. “She must have been Noah’s wife.” 


A class from a skyscraper-encircled city slum was 
enjoying its first trip to the seashore. Upon seeing a 
rainbow, one boy asked, “What does it advertise?” 


The second grade was visiting a turkey farm. Peter 
looked at the thousands of turkeys and asked, “Do 
they have names?” Charles Mathis 








of all—I want my momma!” 











“It’s just a little innovation to perk 
up our team teaching program.” 








“But, dear, you should do well in 
large-group instruction.” 
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“My music teacher quit.” 























FREE and INEXPENSIVE HOW to ORDER 


Circle the corresponding number of the 
items you want on the order/reply card 
opposite page 202. Print your name, ad- 
dress and other required information. 
Postage is paid for free items. Send pay- 
ment in envelope for cash items. 


Classroom Materials and Aids offered by 
Advertisers in this issue of The INSTRUC- 
TOR are listed below. Check all these items 
Carefully and select the ones you want 
sent to you by the Advertisers. Follow the 
instructions carefully. 


thetnstructor 


Coupon Service 
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TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN FLORIDA. This free 
16-page, four-color brochure explains the oppor- 


tunities and advantages of living and teaching 
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A TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIOVISUAL IDEAS. In- 
formative booklet on using audiovisual material 
and equipment for more effective teaching and 


ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS; INC. Authorized sculp- 
ture replicas for schools. Send special folders 
“A Museum in the Classroom” and “A New Di- 


51 





INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 1968 CATALOG. Free 
on request. Lists popular and proved pro- 
grammed aids for the classroom—Reading, Math, 


in the State of Florida. It is designed to be to speed up the learning process. Includes a mension in Imaginative Teaching” (Alva class- Music, Sex Education, Nature-Science, Health, 
both attractive and informative. For position section on training projectionists and a listing = kit about origins of writing). See ad page Cut-Outs, Basic Spanish and English as a Sec- 


openings, see ad on page 141. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION offers 168 
quality bound, carefully selected, Library Books 
for Grades 1-8 for only $348.00. Offer includes 
Library Card Acquisition Kits for each title and 
free delivery. Send for free descriptive brochure 
and for new 1968 School Library Book Catalog. 
See ad page 170. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Complete information on summer classes, work- 
shops, short courses, degree programs, and 
campus fagilities. See ad page 187. 
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of where to obtain educational films. Kalart/ 
Victor Co. See ad page 160. 


FREE 1968 CATALOG describes Jam Handy In- 
structional materials for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Available now. See ad page 116. 


EASY-TO-TEACH COURSE IN PHONICS. 4 records 
drill and quiz class in 123 basic phonics sounds. 
15 large illustrated phonics charts—on trans- 
parencies or printed. Teacher’s Guide. Send 
for oe Bremner-Davis Phonics. See ad 
page 


36 
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CHILDRENS PRESS. New spring 1968 catalog 
listing and describing supplementary and en- 
richment books for social studies, science, and 
reading courses in the elementary and junior- 
high grades. See ad page 7 


MASON PROTECTED FUND-RAISING PLAN. Send 
without obligation information on your protected 
fund-raising plan used successfully by thou- 
sands of schools and school groups coast to 
coast. See ad page 62. 
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ond Language Series, and various other devices 
to stimulate pupil interest and skill. See ad 
page 116. Kenworthy Educational Service, Inc. 


ALESCO. Processed Library Books for Elementary 
and High Schools. Free Elementary Catalog, list- 
ing 4,100 titles K-8. High-School Catalog, listing 
6,300 titles. Alesco-processed books available 
under ESEA Title Il. See ad page 147. 


FREE COLORFUL BOOKLET describing Houghton 
Mifflin’s Enrichment Materials for Grades 1-8. 
Items listed include books and records of fic- 
tion, nonfiction, poetry, biography, and drama. 
See ad page 155. 


21 COLOR BROCHURE describes ‘‘Phonetic Keys to 
4 FREE POSTERS, FILMS, AND PHOTOGRAPHS which Reading” and ‘‘Keys to Independence in Read- 38 ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS—MULTIMEDIA SE- 
provide background and current information on ing,’’ which are designed for grades 1-6 to de- RIES. Send for free information: Mathematics 54 OVERHEAD AND OPAQUE PROJECTORS. Free book- 


Saudi Arabia and its oil industry available from 
Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco). See 
ad page 134. 


FREE CEREAL TEACHING UNIT for social studies 
and health. Includes colorful wall chart, 16” x 
22”, Grains—Origin of Breakfast Cereals, and 
The’ Good Grains, Elementary Teacher’s Guide, 
8-page, 842” x 11”. Also contains information 
on correlated free color filmstrips. See ad page 
160. Cereal Institute, Inc. 


FREE 1968 READERS’ CHOICE CATALOG. Listing 
of over 800 professionally selected paperbacks 
for grades K-12. All titles annotated, grouped 
by grade range and interest category. See ad 
page 100. Scholastic Book Services. 


SVE FILMSTRIPS, STUDY PRINTS, RECORDS. New 
1968 catalog, in full color, details vast SVE 


*22 


23 


24 


velop early independence, comprehension, and 
word attack skills. The Economy Company. 


TEACHING AIDS ABOUT LIGHT AND SIGHT avail- 
able for elementary, general science, and health 
classes. Filmstrip, NEA Handbook, Teacher’s 
Guide, and Student’s Booklet are among items in 
Kits sent without cost to teachers in areas 
he by a BLBS Bureau Sponsor. See ad page 


NEW FREE BOOKLET FROM SRA. Read all about 
SRA’s new supplementary mathematics program, 
Visual Approach to Mathematics, which utilizes 
overhead projection to teach elementary stu- 
dents basic math concepts. Science Research 
Associates, Inc. See ad page 44. 


RAISE UP TO $1,000 OR MORE! Fund-Raising Plan 
for classes, clubs, organizations. Sell Sunshine 


39 


40 


Background for the Primary Teacher, outstand- 
ing teacher reference book, color filmstrips, and 
color transparencies for overhead projection. 
Yours free—plastic student numberline. John 
Colburn Associates, Inc. See ad page 62. 


SCIENCE TRAINER. Revolutionary new Hydro- 
ponic Grower. Complete with Instruction Manual, 
4 months’ supply of Vitalizer, media, and pump. 
Descriptive brochure. See ad page 193. 


TRI-TIX DIRECT READING BALL ABACUS. Send 
for 4-color catalog sheet describing the TRI- 
TIX Student Model and Teacher Model of this 
unique new abacus for teaching elementary 
mathematics, and list of local school one 
distributors. See ad page 67. Tri-Tix Div., The 
Kelch Corp. 


56 


lets describe advantages of overhead and 
opaque projectors, plus uses in specific subject 
areas. Complete details and illustrations on 
models to fit any size and budget requirement. 
Charles Beseler Company. See ad page 134 


GIFTS AND TOYS AT SPECIAL EDUCATOR’S DiIS- 
COUNT. First time available to teachers. Over 
200 gifts, incentives, prizes for classroom par- 
ties. Free catalog by Jonson Specialties. See ad 
page 24. 


NEW LEARNING CENTER CATALOG. Free, for K 
through 8, complete curriculum of programmed 
manipulative materials in math, science, geog- 
raphy, language arts. Qualifies for Titles |, II, 
tll of ESEA, NDEA, and OEO Anti-Poverty Pro- 
oe Creative Playthings, Inc. See ad page 


library of instructional materials for all grade Everyday Greeting Cards, Stationery, and Gift " 57 AVON BOOKS. Send your catalog by other edu- 
levels. Dozens of new releases. Catalog free on Novelties. Make as much as $1.00 per box 41 fg apeiron San tennant Ge aoe. cational materials. See ad page 144. 
Serer to Nid For Visual Education, Inc. = -” oe R.. — 2 — a tion, no cleanup after class. Polytemps are 
ee ad page 77. needed. Famous Sunshine Fund-Raising Plan available in 24 colors. Free brochure with color 
has helped teachers and students for over 37 : NIFTY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. Full-color 
sini Giiee tees years. See ad page 141 ry ee American Art Clay Co., Inc. See ad page 58 catalog of complete line of, teaching aids to 
FREE FROM GRY . Informative re- F : make teaching easier, more effective, and stimu- 

8 views of Sequential Tests of Educational Prog- late enthusiasm in all —" for the elemen- 
ress. Illustrates the type of critical analysis of 25 RAISE FUNDS SELLING PICTURES. Send for bro- tary student. See ad page 1 
standardized tests available only in the Mental chure describing how to raise money by selling 42 INSTRUCTO AIDS TO EDUCATION CATALOG. In- 

Measurements Yearbooks. See ad page 190. large, 16” x 20”, full-color art and photo prints cludes flannel boards, metal chalkboards, flan- 
at a substantial profit to your group. Giant nel board and magnetic visual aids, early child- 59 NEW 1968 CATALOG OF SCIENCE—MATH—GENER- 
Photos. See ad page 135. hood materials, teaching transparencies, bulle- AL INSTRUCTIVES. 148 pages crammed with 

*g COATS & CLARK, INC. Free leaflet, The Owl and tin board displays, do-it-yourself materials for hundreds of instructional devices, teaching 
The Octopus. Two amusing, easy-to-make yarn making your own presentations. The Instructo aids, unusual bargains. Includes NDEA items, 
animals. Illustrated directions. All grade levels 26 TEACHING RESOURCES, AN EDUCATIONAL SER- Corporation. See ad page 84. low-cost models, kits, science-fair materials, 
(15 per teacher). See ad page 126. VICE OF THE NEW YORK TIMES. Quality teach- projects for demonstration and student partici- 

po Ne age be nae ee eee pation. Edmund Scientific Co. See ad page 12. 
and early elementary grades. Send information " 

10 FREE CATALOG OF VISUAL TEACHING AIDS FOR on new products; also your publication, The TR 43 picts consleg epvering twenty pr ee ee - 

ELEMENTARY GRADES. Timely subjects include Times. See ad page 63 is available to help you when planning new cur- 60 ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Send your descriptive 
Safety, | agg nese Co aoa’ Publis riculum needs. Lyons & Carnahan. too ad page pag “ en ay ghey of e Shel- 
many others. Available from Standar ublish- on Basic Reading Series. See ad page 93. 
ing. See ad page 179. 27 THE SRA READING PROGRAM FOR GRADES 1-6. 08. 
Write today for free information about this , ; 
modern, linguistically-based reading program for ; P 61 AV “HOW TO” CATALOG. Convenient work-saving, 
*44 FREE ILLUSTRATED LANGUAGE ARTS BROCHURE. the elementary grades. Science Research As- 44 MUSIC TEACHING AIDS. Free literature on aids pressure-sensitive materials for slides, projec- 
Describes OPEN COURT PUBL. CO.’s Correlated sociates, Inc. See ad page 95. to programmed music instruction, descriptions tuals, charts including projectable lettering, 
Language Arts Program that teaches reading, and prices of Tone Educator® Bells and Swiss opaque lettering, transparent color tapes, shad- 
writing, spelling, and composition from one set Melode Bells used in elementary and junior- ing films, color tints, symbois. Chart-Pak, Inc. 
of material and incorporates the finest chil- 28 FREE INFORMATION describes fundamental Eng- high music teaching. Scientific Music Indus- See ad page 180 
dren’s classics in readers. Also introduces new lish program that is designed to develop accept- tries, Inc. See ad page 159. 
classroom activity workshop kit and remedial able and nonacceptable grammatical patterns in 
reading program. See ad page 195. ery = ge a Lg 62 SAM GOODY, INC. Basic libraries of classical, 
-12 is closely correlated from grade to grade. folk music, and jazz, as well as the Schwann 
The Economy Company. See pages 13-21. 45 NEW PRERECORDED TAPES AND RECORDS for use General Catalog a Children’s Catalog. See ad 

42 FREE FULL NATURAL COLOR PICTURE just pub- Bag ne Mn p Bah Ryd page 158. a 

lished. Illustrated 64-page catalog includes New iL Wash Gack bie of bas for brochure. 

Transparencies, Charts, and Duplicating Work- 29 RANDOM HOUSE SCHOOL AND LIBRARY SERVICE. i F , 

ae ar ae Publishing Co., inc. See ad comatose ee age — My gr to People 63 CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. The Story of A Loaf 

pages . or intermediate grades 4 to 6. A Learning Unit of Bread. For primary grades, a Pictorial Story, 
from Random House. See ad page 5 46 io Pan Ragin d pe gr cond iS po gee from wheat to Sandel bread. Pictures may be 

13 FREE BROCHURE ON THE NEW CORONET NORTH manuals for physical education and dance (all Salcahee. Gan as poe 158° 7 ee ae 
AMERICAN REGIONS FILM SERIES, including 30 BORROW $189 TO $1205 BY MAIL. Teachers may grade levels) includes information on new De- ° 
colorful 17” x 22” wall map showing the seven borrow any amount needed——$189 to $1205 in velopmental Exercise Records for grades 1 , 
regions covered by this series. See ad page 82. complete privecy and confidence by mail. Take through Jr. High. See ad page 114. 64 RCA VICTOR RECORDS. Send 1968 Educational 

m r ostal Finance Company— ecor atalog wi complete information on 
TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE UNDER THE ELE- old, established company. No principal payment “Adventures in Music’ series and ‘‘Dance-A- 
14 TE during summer. information sent in plain en- *47 FREE FUND-RAISING GUIDE shows how schoo! or- Story” Series. See ad page 102. 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT. velope. See ad page 91. anizations can raise $50 to $5,000 to buy equip- 
Free catalog of oy bee | Co. a ont, uniforms, field trips, etc., without risk a 
Cl et moteriate Your nk system rood id group’s money, using Kathryn Beich Candies. See 65 SALES COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS, INC. Norelco 
quires ese 143 with federal Yds. S00 od te eae aeemt amuntatge (ee 7 Seacrest al haltiy facie 
age 171. ion and training programs. 
P Designed te assist the teaching one ie basic Special faculty incentive. See ad page 30. 
areas of elementary science, grades K-6. New 48 FREE BROCHURE: SPICE—PROBE—PLUS—SPARK— 
KITCHING COMPANY COMPLETE 1967-68 CATA- ScienCenter makes locating and re-storing of CREATE—ACTION. Teaching aid books for Ele- 

15 LOG of classroom musical instruments: Melody Welch S ine Ce easy. See ad page 92. mentary Language Arts, Science, Arithmetic, 66 PRENTICE-HALL, EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION. 
and rhythm bells, school orchestra bells, tuned Wen: Serene wee Social Studies, Art, and now Physical Education. Informative brochure on ‘Be a Better Reader: 
bell blocks, band lyras, mallets, tuning forks, See ad page 152. Educational Service, Inc. Foundations A, B, and C”—three new interme- 
triangles, and rhythm instruments. Ludwig Drum oe diate grade additions to Nila Banton Smith’s 
Company. See ad page 115. 32 ART = —_ oe a my - a reading-improvement series. See ad 

Ideas for Teachers. Book contains over 240 ar page . 
geo, Sz photos (3m fll colony 160 pages, 49 PENTEL St4gOL, ART, MATEMAUS, CATAL, 
A FREE FULL-COLOR PICTURE suitable for fram- x 11 inches. Shows you ‘‘what to do in art.” ' , ; 

16 ing. Also a completely illustrated, 64-page de- See ad page 176. al ra eg ee > 67 SEE HOW THEY GROW! From Scott, Foresman, a 
scriptive catalog of selective teaching aids. Pentel Semi-Transparent Water Colors “pe 20-page illustrated booklet outlining the gener- 
Hayes — Publishing Co, Inc. See ad pages avers een cue , — quantity orders ae epecial introductory prices al stages of development common to children 
stale 33 qallee tout the Bae Bay Boy ghee see ad page 41. Pentel of America, Ltd. tae a a 

ing details about the special introductory offer 

47 PALMER METHOD CATALOG. Free, illustrated 18- for new members. See ad page 59. 
page booklet describes two new textbook se- 50 INFORMATIVE POSTERS for use on your bulletin 68 THE WALDEN FILM CORP. Free catalog of new 
ries, both correlated to the school curriculum boards and in high traffic areas or PTA meeting single subject loops, both silent and sound, 
and designed for successful instruction and 34 TEACHING AIDS. Send for a complete catalog rooms, etc. They deal with thought-provoking from the Walden Film Corporation: Elementary 





learning. Other series, materials, teaching aids 
also illustrated and described. The Palmer Meth- 
od. See ad page 161. 


of valuable books to help elementary teachers 
conduct classroom procedures. See ad page 30. 
T. S. Denison & Co. 


issues in education, the school’s role in the 
community, etc. See ad on inside front cover. 
Harper & Row, Publishers. 
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Woodworking; Fine Arts Techniques; Sources of 
Creativity in Art; The Suzuki Approach to Violin 
Technique. See ad page 92. 
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FREE and INEXPENSIVE 


Classroom Materials and Aids offered by 
Advertisers in this issue of The INSTRUC- 
TOR are listed below. Check all these items 
carefully and select the ones you want 
sent to you by the Advertisers. Follow the 
instructions carefully. 


69 GRADE TEACHER BOOK CLUB. Send for literature 
on membership in a specialized book club for 
teachers, K-6. To start a trial membership now, 
see ad on pages 177-178. 


NATIONAL SOFT DRINK ASSOCIATION. Two new 
booklets: “‘You’re Never Too Young,’’ showin 
the history of soft drinks and the importance o 
liquids in the diet, and ‘‘Handy Guide to Lessen 
Litter.” Single copy of each free. See ad page 
145. 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE, INC. Free folder on KENNER 
ON MODERN MATHEMATICS. 24 color filmstrips 
for elementary grades. See ad page 142. 


STUDIO PIANO BROCHURE. Free, colorful, 6-page 
brochure illustrating the Baldwin Hamilton® 
studio pianos. Provides information on special 
features to make piano playing easier for stu- 
dents. See ad page 70. 


FOLKWAYS/SCHOLASTIC RECORDS. New 32-page 
1968 catalog of recordings for preschool and 
elementary use. See ad page 173. 


EYE GATE K-12 AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS. Com- 
plete filmstrip libraries, overhead transparen- 
cies, recordings, etc. Send for brochure listing 
products and services. Eye Gate House, Inc. 
See ad page 191. 


DCA EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS. Send for material 
describing new Convenience Kits, Social Stud- 
ies and Science series of professionally pre- 
pared overhead transparencies for elementary, 
_ and jr. high schools. See ad page 


FREE READING INFORMATION AVAILABLE—BASIC 
READING & REMEDIAL. Extremely effective ap- 
proach to basic reading, grades 1 and 2, & re- 
medial problems. Independent tests show only 
6% unsatisfactory results by the McQueen 
Multimodal Approach as compared to 18% of 
the control group using other programs. See ad 
page 188. McQueen Publishing Company. 


STANLEY BOWMAR CO., INC. Send the following 
free catalogs: #18R ‘‘Records, Tapes & Instruc- 
tional Materials for the Classroom’ and #18 
“Filmstrips & Transparencies for Today’s 
Schools.”’ See ad page 116. 


NEW ELEMENTARY READING MATERIAL describ- 
ing Psychotechnics’ new reading programs: Visual 
Tracking Films, Perceptual Training Films, Filmed 
Reading Lessons, Vocabulary Programs, and Dis- 
covery Spelling Program. See ad page 48. 


MODERN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. Send free 
information about the L. W. Singer SETS AND 
NUMBERS Series K-6. See ad page 140. 


NEW—LOK LETT’RS. Makes teaching easy, learn- 
ing fun. Building words with interlocking letters 
js like playing with blocks. Get details from 
Keith Clark, Inc. See ad page 174. 


UNITED TRANSPARENCIES. Send a complete list- 
ing of subjects available. Areas covered: Anato- 
my, ‘Basic Arithmetic, Biology, Botany, General 
Science, Nature Study, €lementary Reading 
Readiness, Elementary Arithmetic, Library Sci- 
ence, and Social Studies. See ad page 88. 


EARLY LEARNING. Send for free descriptive bro- 
chure on outstanding new program of learning 
experiences for children ages 4-7. Noble & 
Noble. See ad page 9. 


i.t.a. 40-book paperback library for only $18.00 
—plus free, full-color i.t.a. wall chart from 
Scholastic. Send for descriptive literature. See 
ad page 164. 


SEND FOR TEACHING MATERIALS. Teaching Mate- 
rials Catalog (SA-024), a list of inexpensive in- 
structional materials, and Why World Book, an 


interpretation of instructional resources, are of-- 


fered free by The World Book Encyclopedia, 
Childcraft—The How and Why Library, and re- 
lated products. See ad pages 72, 73. 


| 


~ thelnstructor 


Coupon Service 


GIANT BULLETIN BOARD TEACHING SETS. Full- 
color, pre-cut visual teaching aids, ranging up 
to 28” high, for primary grades. Seven sets. 
Free lesson outline included. Send further in- 
formation. Trend Enterprises. See ad page 86. 


NEW AMERICAN HISTORY AUDIOVISUAL PRO- 
GRAM. Send for free sample Teaching Guide 
and complete information about Critical Think- 
ing Aids, a unique new rer that personally 
involves students in 100 of American History's 
most important events. See ad pages 26, 27. 
Modern Learning Aids. 


“HOW TO CONDUCT A SUCCESSFUL FUND-RAIS- 
ING DRIVE’ written by Abigail Martin’s organi- 
zational fund-raising advisor. Also, organizations 
interested in fund-raising, free sample Abigail 
Martin’s soda parlor candle. Complete program 
for class, band, student council, choir. See ad 
page 190 


VALIANT INDUSTRIES. Three Comprehensive AV 
Catalogues. AV Equip. and Supplies, materials 
for making transparencies; AV Instructional Ma- 
terials, including 8mm single concept cartridge 
loops, transparencies, and prerecorded tapes. 
Science, Industrial Arts, and Vocational Training 
including Instructional Aids and projects in sci- 
ence. See ad page 193. 


NEW: SCHOLASTIC CURRICULUM UNITS. inte- 
grated paperback book collections on specific 
social studies and science themes, with Teach- 
ing Guides. Send for free brochure. See ad page 
25. 


NEW SOCIAL STUDIES REPORT (20 pages) de- 
scribes and illustrates philosophy behind the 
complete textbook program, grades 1 to 7. In- 
cludes scope and sequence chart, also supple- 
mentary material in file folder format. Follett 
Publ. Co. See ad page 123. 


MILLIKEN VISUAL AIDS CATALOG. Send free 
catalog on combination Overhead Transparency 
and Duplicating Master series on Science, Map 
Skills, Math, Phonics, and Social Studies. See 
ad page 143. 


BORROW $100 TO $1000 BY MAIL in complete 
“secrecy.” Send for free information kit, or 
just fill out handy application and note in the 
Dial Finance Company ad on page 157. Your 
loan processed immediately. No other coupon 
to fill out. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. Send complete informa- 
tion about the University of Denver’s Summer 
Session. See page 


“ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS . . .”” by Spitzer et 
al... the one new and balanced elementary 
math series dedicated to the education of the 
total child. Free, colorful, informative, brief. 
Webster. Division, ‘McGraw-Hill Book Co. See ad 
page 10. 


NEW MUSIC PROGRAM BROCHURE. Describes New 
Follett Discovering Music Together Program for 
K-8. A guided program for exploration and dis- 
covery. Includes recorded listening program. 
Follett Publishimg Co. See ad page 123. 


WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Descriptive cata- 
log illustrates Teaching in Depth Method that 
wa be ideal for Title | Projects. See ad page 


FREE PHOTO AND ART PRINT CIRCULAR, in full 
color, illustrating 125 16” x 20” Art Prints avail- 
able at the low price of 25¢ each. Giant Photos. 
See ad page 135. 


FREE “SOUNDS FROM PLAY & LEARN’ RECORD 
and literature concerning this activity record 
program that brings learning experiences to 
classroom activity time. Plus free illustrated 
literature about Picture Language Marking 
stamps for grading papers. Summit Industries. 
See ads.pages 182, 183. 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION. Send 
free the complete new Beet Sugar Kit for Up- 
per Grades and Junior High School. 


100 LANGUAGE MASTER. Send information on this 


101 


102 


103 


new Audio-Visual instructional device. Bell & 
Howell. 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. Send free edu- 
cational film catalog and sample Utilization 
Guide. See ad page 181. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN UTAH. Send packet describ- 
ing the summer school programs of eight col- 
leges and universities in Utah. See ad page 186. 


AUTOLOAD FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR. Send infor- 
mation on the world’s first automatic thread- 
ing 16mm sound projector. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP CON- 
FERENCE. Send for free Passenger Steamship 
Kit for grade 4 and above. (Use school address 
only on reply card.) 





BE SURE TO INCLUDE 


YOUR REMITTANCE FOR ALL 


THE FOLLOWING ITEMS. 





STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS. Complete folder of 
82 only 25¢. Put up decorations, pictures, etc., 
without harm to walls or displayed materials. 
Sticks to all surfaces except fingers.—25¢. See 
ad page 68. 


PAPER ARTS & CRAFTS FOR TEACHERS. A 40- 
page, full-color book of creative ideas for bulle- 
tin boards, posters, maps, charts, and simple 
projects for each month of the year.—50¢. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. See ads pages 31, 32. 


30 WAYS TO. USE COMPTON’S IN YOUR SCIENCE 
PROGRAM. This 25-page brochure by the distin- 
guished author and educator, Glenn Blough, 
helps you effectively to use the wealth of sci- 
ence material in Compton's. Send 50¢ to cover 
handling and postage. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educ. Corp. See ad pages 132 and 133. 


“PLANTING—POP GOES THE WEASEL” Play and 
Learn Activity Program Record for just 50¢, 
complete with printed lyrics and instructions. 
Plus, a certificate good for a special 10% dis- 
count on your next Play and Learn order. Sum- 
mit Industries. See ad page 183. 


YOUR CHOICE OF A BRAND-NEW REGULAR $7 
CORONET FILMSTRIP FOR ONLY $1. Coronet, the 
new leader in filmstrips, makes this unusual of- 
fer or your choice of any one of 9 silent, cap- 
tioned versions of its new filmstrips—to dem- 
onstrate their higher quality in color, picture, 
and content. See ad page 87. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE SEATWORK. (Primary) Send 
your Crossword Puzzie Seatwork with dictionary 
lay sheets and matching word cards.—$1.00 ppd. 
Primary Educational Service. See ad page 184. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE SEATWORK. (intermediate) 
Send your Crossword Puzzle Seatwork with dic- 
tionary lay sheets and matching word cards.— 
$1.00 ppd. Primary Educational Service. See ad 
page 184. 


STIMULATING TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING SO- 
CIAL STUDIES . . . a 36-page teacher handbook 
by Dorothy McClure Fraser, nationally known 
social studies specialist. Provides specific sug- 
gestions for improving the teaching of social 
Studies, using components of the Britannica 
Knowledge Retrieval Center to supplement text- 
books and curriculum material. Send $1.00 to 
cover costs (special prices on 5 or more). En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation. 
See ad pages 132 and 133. 


CROSS-WORDS FOR BEGINNERS. 6-pupil set of 6 
different puzzies, 6 necessary word cards, 6 lay 
sheets with numbered spaces corresponding to 
the word cards. Child reads definition, selects 
proper word card and lays it in its place. En- 
velope container. Primary-lst Grade. $1.25 ppd. 
See Plymouth ad page 28. 


Cu REMEBER 


TITTITITITLIittLtitiiiititiiitiiitiii iii iil 


HOW to ORDER 


Circle the corresponding number of the 
items you want on the order/reply card 
opposite this page. Print your name, ad- 
dress and other required information. 
Postage is paid for free items. Send pay- 
ment in envelope for cash items. 


C10 CROSS-WORD PUZZLES—GRADES 4-6. 6-pupil set 
of 6 puzzle folders punched out to allow pupils 
to write correct answers to questions given on 
definition sheets. 842” x 9”, all of different 
designs, in envelope. $1.25 ppd. See Plymouth 
ad page 28. 


SAMPLE KIT FOR BULLETIN BOARD PROJECTS. 
Contains a 48” x 60” roll of Corobuff Colored 
Corrugated Paper plus 20’ of Corobuff die-cut 
Bordette, twenty 20” x 30” sheets Spectra Art 
Tissue in 20 colors, twenty 12” x 18” sheets 
Fadeless Art Papers in 20 colors.—$3.00. Be- 
miss-Jason. See ad page 156. 


FAVORITE ANIMAL RUBBER STAMP KIT. 6 
stamps, 2 ink pads, only $4.95. See ad page 
56. Gemini Industries. 


SPOOKY GHOST STAMP KIT. Six cute marking 
stamps, 2 ink pads, only $4.95 ppd. See ad 
page 56. Gemini Industries. 


DAISY PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING STAMP 
KIT, complete with 6 different stamps, 2 inking 
pads for bright, clear marking, and convenient 
desk rack that holds all 6 stamps. Just $4.95 
ppd. Summit Industries. See ad page 182. 


TEACHING AIDS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES. Spe- 
cial Offer. 1 set Ben-G Ready-to-Read Puzzle, 1 
set Ben-G Numbers Concept Puzzle, 1 Ben-G 
Clock Puzzie.—$5.50. See ad page 162. 


MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 5 records 
and 11 multiplication quiz cards teach tables 
2’s through 12’s. Set has own tunes and jin- 
gles. Pupils learn tables easily, quickly, fol- 
lowing gay spirited music.—$9.95 ppd. Bremner 
Multiplication Records. See ad page 2. 





The following Travel Literature is made available 
by Travel advertisers in this issue. It is offered 
to teachers to assist them in making plans for 
their vacation travel. 





T1 TOURS TO HEMISFAIR '68. Send free brochure 
about Continental Trailways Motor Coach Tours 
to HemisFair '68. See ad page 146. 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES. Send your 
new schedule folder showing all PIA flights be- 
tween Europe, the Middle and Far East. See 
ad page 128. 


T2 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STUDYTOURS. Send full in- 
formation on Temple University’s European and 
Latin American Studytours describing summer 
courses in French, Music, Art, Elementary Edu- 
cation, History, and Home Economics. 


VISIT HISTORIC GALVESTON ISLAND. Free book- 
let. Galveston Island, 45 minutes south of Hous- 
ton, offers many historic Texas firsts for the 
traveling teacher. its 32 miles of beaches, semi- 
tropical climate make it ideal for your visit. 
Send today (Galveston isiand). See ad page 146. 


EURAILPASS. Send the free illustrated folder and 
map offered on page 172. 


“EDMONTON’’—Gateway to Jasper National Park 
and Home of Klondike Days. Write City of Ed- 
monton Tourist Bureau for information. See ad 
page 165. 


ALASKA. Send all the information on where to 
go, what to see, how to travel, what to wear, 
and how to be a Walrus, See ad page 127. 


RENAULT, INC. Send your free booklet on how 
to buy a Renault 10 (and the Dauphine and Cara- 
velle) here, and receive delivery in Europe. See 
ad page 152. 


TOUR OF THE ORIENT on the Sakura Maru. For 
further information on the two-month trip to far- 
away places, plus economical fares to the Pa- 
cific, see ad page 102. 


VACATION IN UTAH. Send free Utah Travel Kit, 
containing full-color brochure and fact book on 
attractions, events, accommodations, rates, etc., 
and highway maps. See ad on back cover. 


This offer not good outside Continental U.S. 
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Free @ 


Materials 
for classroom use 


For CASH ITEMS write in the 
number and the price of each 
item wanted on the right- 
hand side of the card. Pay- 


For FREE ITEMS simply circle 
the corresponding number of 
each FREE item you want on 
one of the cards to the right, ment must be included with 
fill in your name and address ~~—s the _card, mail both in an 
(print). envelope (no charge orders). 


4 0 T c Please give School Name and School Address and 
any other Special Information on card when re- 
quested to do so. Check each listing carefully. 











PLAN 
YOUR 
VACATION 
NOW! 


Travel information listed 
on the preceding page is 
yours for the asking. 


Build your vacation and 
travel plans with the help 
of this free information. 





Print or type your name and address clearly. Circle individual number 
of each item desired below corresponding to the items numbered in the 
COUPON SERVICE listing. NO. OF PUPILS 


YOUR NAME 


FEBRUARY 1968 


100 111 FOR CASH ITEMS, list numbers and 
price below. Enclose card with your 
101 112 remittance in envelope. No charge or- 


102 113 ders. 

103 114 iItem#t Price iItem# Price 
104 115 
105 116 
106 117 
107 118 
108 119 
109 120 
110 121 
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Total Encl. $ ... 


Print or type your name and address clearly. Circle individual number 
of each item desired below corresponding to the items numbered in the 
COUPON SERVICE listing. NO. OF PUPILS 


YOUR NAME PONE vo osisescensetcascessiees < OR RI cases snc 


Pe Pe I CN ais Sr ostes ai peaens ooavn cas yanaesa cunuendn cantata suanaenacctnacncevassisedeuaaccsesuduusuasdenevanes qu peaaeaeneee 


CITY 
FEBRUARY 1958 
12 100 111 FOR CASH ITEMS, list numbers and 


price below. Enclose card with your 
13 101 112 remittance in envelope. No charge or- 


14 102 113 ders. 

15 92 103 114 Item# — Price Item# Price 
16 104 115 
17 105 116 
18 106 117 
19 107 118 
20 108 119 
21 109 120 
22 110 121 
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2 THESE ITEMS NOT AVAILABLE AFTER JUNE 30, 1968 Total Encl. $ ... 


FEBRUARY 1968 


TRAVEL Eprror The lstructor 

Dansville, New York 14437 

Circle “T” numbers below to correspond with the travel information you 

desire on the preceding page. This refers to TRAVEL LISTINGS ONLY. 

To assist me in planning my vacation travel, please send me the follow- 

ing information. 

Si 32 Zo TS £3 36 2t Fe «6TD UTM UT Te TS UTM TSG 

T16 T1? T18 T19 T20 T21 T22 T23 T24 T25 T26 T27 T28 T29 Tso 

APU TRITON Kavesccnsanicccscsvesssnceccscnesscsaatsussansseiceananadeabsnansdasss ssatéeseseaninenseamninisanteReas 
(print or type) 


ie Be ek et Ie Sia ac ccte ces cntichndssscndsncacteisdnandssnsiscebegordietarssess sted cresdatti oneal 


GPE S sscicccssssctssiuces ccvcesdscnssassesaccscsasscs égnacte sbheen ere 
THESE ITEMS NOT AVAILABLE AFTER JULY 31, 1968 








Use This Handy Card To Order Only 


Instructor 
TEACHING AIDS 


a 


illustrated and described 
in this issue of The Instructor 


Use this card to order only Instructor Teaching Aids. 


ae 





Use this card to order only Instructor Teaching Aids. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville. N.Y. 111337 


Please send me the following Instructor Teaching Aids: 
QUANTITY ITEM NUMBER PRICE EACH TOTAL 


> 





$ 








$ 





: 





(] Bill me, payable in 30 days. [] My payment is enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


Name 
Street Address 


City, State, Zip 
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Free &@ lnexnes 
Materials 


Make your selections from the preceding pages. 
Circle the numbers of items desired on the front of 
these reply cards. 

Detach and mail for Free items. 


For Cash items fill in item number and amount, en- 
close card in envelope with your remittance. 
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USE THIS POSTPAID CARD 
TO ORDER ONLY YOUR 
Instructor Teaching Aids. 
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A popular selection of 
Instructor Teaching Aids are 
illustrated and described in 
the pages of this issue. 


nstructor 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 





PHYSICAL FITNESS 
IN MOTION (K-Gr. 3) 


oe an A practical poster-activity set 

ales ime os "pe of 10 colorful st = 
j appropriate muscle-building 

Bend like slogans, showing animal 
a giraffe movements children can imi- 
tate. Reverse side provides 

related activities and games 
heared to the development of children 5 through 8. Post- 
ers are large (12/2” x 16”), easily seen, and include a 
otal of 40 activities and games. Double-size class record 
n set will help show physical fitness growth graphically. 


# 606, $2.75 each 


BOOS 


YOUR. 
ENERGY 











PHYSICAL FITNESS 
IN ACTION (Gr. 3-6) 


A collection of 10 action- 
photo posters with slogans 
to motivate physical fitness 
growth. Each poster gives in- 
formation about one type of 
exercise with at least 6 effec- 
tive fitness-building exercises. 
Large 122” x 16” size. Directions complete with dia- 
grams and figure illustrations. Set provides 70 games 
and exercises stressing specific actions that employ every 

ajor muscle area. Double-size class record to show fit- 
ness progress included. 


# 607, $2.75 each 








_. Instructor 
RECORDS FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Three popular Instructor Records for classroom exercise. 
10” 333 rpm, nonbreakable, pure vinyl. 

+ RRC-703. For Pre-Schoo! Children. Introduces planned 
exercise to beginners. Song and voice commentaries ac- 
company delightful piano melodies in 20 physical exer- 
cises and deep breathing exercises. Directions included. 
#RRC-803. For Primary Children. 17 physical fitness 
exercises using only fifteen minutes of classroom time. 
Exercises employ muscles in every part of the body and 
can be easily accomplished by smaller children. Piano 
accompaniment with melodious directions in song. Verse 
and suggestions for each exercise included. Grades 1-3. 
#RRC-903. For Intermediate Children. Provides basis 
for an effective physical fitnéss program in the class- 
room with 17 exercises employing every major muscle 
area. Piano and organ music acompanying voice sugges- 
tions with original and descriptive melodies. Grades 4-6. 


Each Record $4.95 3 or more records, $4.50 each 


LANGUAGE ARTS 





Words meaning more 
than one are PLURAL 
Give everyone a chance to speak. q C 

Listen carefully. . lh 
Speak briefly end clearly. 
Ask questions and add new 
informatioa. 


In a DISCUSSION 


Keep to the topic. 
At the end of the discussion, It is interesting to study 


people of different lands 





try to arrive at a decision. 








and learn the ways that men, 
women, and children work 

and play. Though they may 
speak different languages, all 
people love dances and parties, 








EVERYDAY LANGUAGE SKILLS 


Six colorful sets of graded instructional charts for class- 
room display of the essential oral and written language 
skills. Ideal for class study, project guides, bulletin boards, 
reference, and self-teaching tools. Will help you achieve 
meaningful language-arts learning experiences. 21 large, 
display-size charts in each set—twenty 122” x 16” charts, 
one giant double-size chart. Bright, eye-catching illustra- 
type; printed in red and black. 


Grade 2, +615 


tions; easy-to-read 


Grade 1, +616 


. Our Family 
. More Than One 
. Things that Are the 


Same 

. Things that Are 
Different 

. Words that Tell Where 

. Words that Rhyme 

. Telling about Things 

. Using She, He, and It 

. Say Polite Words 

. Meeting People 

. Capital Letters 

. Ask and Tell 

. Tell One Thing at a 
Time 

. Speak in Sentences 

. Have Fun Writing a 
Story 

. Writing a Letter 

. Enjoying Books 

. Copy Words Carefully 

. Good Listeners 

. Make Exciting Wishes 

. Using the Dictionary 
(Double-size chart) 


Grade 4, +612 


. Nouns 

. Verbs 

. Picture Words 

. Antonyms and 

Synonyms 

. Abbreviations 

. Quotation Marks 

Periods 

. Commas 

. Apostrophes 

. Word Usage 

. Listing Books Alpha- 
betically 

. Dictionary Usage 

. Forms for Letters and 
Envelopes 

. Making a Report 

. Kinds of Sentences 

. Paragraph Structure 

. Checking for Errors 

. Story Outlines 

. Finding Information 

. Using A and AN 

. Forming Plurals 

(Double-size chart) 
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. Name Words 

. Action Words 

. Rhyming Words 

. Synonyms 

. Antonyms 

. Word Pictures 

. Word Usage 

« Similes 

. Capital Letters 

. Abbreviations 

. Telling Sentences 

. Asking Sentences 

. Begin Sentences with 
Capitals 

. Paragraph 

. Giving a Talk 

. Listening 

. Kinds of Stories 

. Books 

. Using the Telephone 

. Polite Phrases 

. Letters and Envelopes 
(Double size chart) 


rade 5, +613 


. Verbs 

. Adverbs 

. Adjectives 

. Nouns and Pronouns 

. Plurals 

. Suffixes and Prefixes 

. Word Usage 

. Parts of a Book 

. Library Index Cards 

. Expressing Ideas Well 

. Syllables and 
Hyphens 

. Contractions 

. Comma Usage 

. Compound Words 

. Writing Business 
Letters 

. Parts of a Sentence 

. Joining Ideas 

. Making a Book 
Report 

. Making Introductions 
Poetry 

. Punctuation (Double- 
size chart) 


Each Set $2.75 


Grade 3, +611 


1. People’s Names and 
Titles 

2. Name Words 

3. Action Words 

4. Describing Words 

5. Contractions 

6. Homonyms 

7. Writing a Story 

8. Writing an Announce- 
ment 

9. Writing a Letter 

10. Writing Words Together 

11. Alphabetical Arrange- 

ment 

12. Periods 

13. Commas 

14. Apostrophes 

15. Kinds of Sentences 

16. Sentence Recognition 

17. Storytelling 

18. Reading Aloud 

19. Word Usage 

20. Using ME 

21. Capital Letters 
(Double-size chart) 


Grade 6, +614 


. Regular Verbs 

Irregular Verbs 

. Object of a Verb 

. Pronoun Subjects and 

Objects 

. Possessive Pronouns 

. Conjunctions 

. Comparing Adjectives 

and Adverbs 

Kinds of Sentences 

. Prefixes and Suffixes 

. Adding Suffixes 

. Note Taking 

. Reading Aloud 

. Listening 

. Holding a Discussion 

. Giving a Speech 

. Word Usage | 

. Word Usage Il 

. Complete Subjects and 
Predicates 

. Direct Quotations 

. Prepositional Phrases 

. Parts of Speech 

(Double-size chart) 
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ART and CRAFT 





CREATIVE 
ART PACKETS 











A new collection of inspiring art experiences that will 
make children's creativity bloom. Seven packets—for 
kindergarten and the first six grades—each include 32 
art ideas colorfully printed on sturdy 6” x 9” cards. 
Descriptive text, motivating remarks, and questions out- 
line procedures and goals. Using only on-hand or inex- 
pensive materials, the suggestions cover a great variety 
of media and techniques. Seasonal activities, gift items, 
decorative ideas, lessons in design, 2-d and 3-d proj- 
ects, and activities related to other subject areas includ- 
ed. Ideal to promote creative expression at all age 
levels and strengthen every art program. Will delight 
teachers and pupils with exciting new art experiences. 


#114, Grade 4 
#115, Grade 5 
#116, Grade 6 


#110, Kindergarten 
#111, Grade 1 
#112, Grade 2 
#113, Grade 3 


Each Packet $1.50 


CREATIVE CRAFTS 


= A practical and useful volume 
that provides creative art ex- 
periences for elementary chil- 
dren in every grade. Features 
ideas that encompass almost 
every art media. Well illustrat- 
ed with clear photographs and 
easy-to-follow diagrammatic 
drawings. Includes craft ideas 
to use all year around and 
some gift suggestions for spe- 
cial occasions. 80 pages. 


#304, Paperback, Each $3.00 
#404, Hardback, Each $4.50 





creative 


with 
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SCIENCE 


SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
FOR LIQUID PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


A year's science experiments for primary and middle 
grades on liquid process masters. Material meets every 
curriculum requirement. Experiments are complete on 
one page and list the problem, materials needed, the 
procedure. No expensive equipment is needed. Sugges- 
tions for making observations and conclusions and for 
correlation with other materials given. Specific direc- 
tions for the teacher are included. Tests provided at the 
end of each study section. 24 duplicator page in each 
of four sets. 





BULLETIN BOARDS 


Six new packets—each a collection of more than 40 bulletin 
board ideas with display starters. Can be used for the entire school 
year at every grade level. Each packet contains an Idea Manual 
plus 21 titles printed in black on sturdy white, pink, buff, green, ¥is: See 
and blue board. Titles range from 53%4” x 74” in size to a large feiics é 


#701, Book 1, Primary Grades 
Animals, Seeds, Rocks, Weather 


#702, Book 2, Primary Grades 
Plants, Sky, Day, Night, Seasons 


\ expert grade | +703, Book 1, Middle Grades 


23” x 142” size. Carefully marked with cut-apart lines, titles are experiments 


( Plants, Animals, Weather, Soil 
timely, brief, and easily adapted to many displays. Manual gives oan : LJ ‘ad é 
detailed instructions and at least two ideas for using each title ‘ ‘ ( = ee) r - #704, Book 2, Middle Grades 
plus 16 sketches of actual bulletin boards ee ports Magnets, Electricity, Machines 


#565, Grade 1 #567, Grade 3 sel 


#566, Grade 2 #568, Grade 4 Tnstructor/ science series 
Each Packet $1.75 


#569, Grade 5 — ° 
aes eae r For Liquid Process Duplicator 


Each Book $3.00 

















Celebrate the Tabernacle centennial on Temple Square Discover a world of water fun at Bear Lake 
HISTORIC MORMON COUNTRY — BRIDGERLAND 


we 


Set your sights at the Great Salt Lake marshlands 
— GOLDEN SPIKE EMPIRE 


Make a pilgrimage to America’s Holy Land, Ride sky-high at Bridal 
Monument Valley — CANYONLANDS. — MOUNTAINLAND 


Float like a cork in the Great Salt Lake 
— GREAT BASIN COUNTRY 


“ : 7 Oe i - ~ ed Pi ai’ ts 
Don’t disturb the dinosaurs at Dinosaur National Monument ; your Stand by a 49-foot goblin in Goblin Valley 
— DINOSAURLAND fish stories — PANORAMALAND — CASTLE COUNTRY 


ie 


moe 4 ae 


Set a date for your audience with the queen 
at Bryce Canyon — COLOR COUNTRY 


There are worlds of difference tn UTALL... 


e/’@ 


.. . dinosaurs, an eternal queen, an inland sea and more — much more! 


All awaiting your discovery! Send for your free Utah Travel Kit today. Discover the natural wonders, 
ancient Indian ruins and historic Mormon places. Three national parks, nine national monuments, 


nine national forests, 22 major lakes and reservoirs (including Lake Powell and Flaming Gorge National 
Recreation Areas) and 27 state parks. Vacation at your leisure — camp, fish, boat, water- 


ski, swim, hike, ride horses, ski, parades, festivals and rodeos. This year come to Utah. 











DISCOVER AMERICA 





Discover the ten different worlds of 


Please send me your FREE Utah Travel Kit containing full-color Utah booklet; 
complete fact book on attractions, events, accommodations, rates; highway map. 


Utah Travel, Dept. ED-18, Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 


FOR SUMMER SCHOOL INFORMATION, SEE PAGE 186 





